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REV.  WILLIAM  IMJIA.* 


spills  is  ji  very  graceful  tribute  to  tlie  lueiuory  of  a  most 
^  excellent  man  who  has  waited  (|uietly  just  half  a  century 
for  a  biography — it  would  he  well  if  all  who  win  a  biography 
waited  half  a  century  for  it.  I  Tow  many  would  he  by  that 
time  solar  forgotten  that  s(*arce  any  would  he  found  to  purchas(\ 
and  not  one  to  write  it.  We  read  the  yolume  hefort*  us  with 
atfection  and  even  with  admiration;  in  some  particulars  it  tam- 
trasts  wonderfully  with  some  recent  ministt'rial  biographies 
which  have  ])assed  through  our  hands,  of  which,  except  that  the 
term  Reverend  is  the  designation  of  a  Christian  minister,  we 
might  have  been  left  in  wonder  whether  we  were  reading  the* 
biography  of  a  Christian  minister  or  of  a  Lagan  priest.  We 
have  some  in  our  memories  of  which  w'e  are  doubtful  whether 
the  name  of  Christ  occurs  once  in  the  whole  biography  ;  not  so 
with  the  subject  of  the  hiogra])hy  before  us,  there  is  a  personal 
atfectionateness  to  Christ  very  delightful  to  us — it  is  a  warm 
feeling  of  devotion  and  devotedness  which  comp(‘ls  us  to  ]>ut  it  in 
contrast  with  the  cold  and  courtly  homage  which  is  the  fashion 
of  our  times,  and  which  chills  the  religious  fervour  not  only  of 
those  whose  lives  we  read,  hut  which  wreathes  round  the  souls  of 
the  readers,  too,  with  a  chill  mist.  Mr.  Lull  was  one  of  th  ose 
of  whom  it  might  he  said,  as  was  inscriln'd  on  the  tond)stone  of 
his  friend  the  Vicar  of  Everton,  “  lie  lov(‘d  his  Master  and  His 
work.”  The  imnuHliate  occasion  of  this  volume  is  remarkable. 
The  Author  is  the  Castor  of  the  Independent  (diurch  at  Newport 
Eagnel;  the  11th  of  October  of  this  year,  ISfJl,  witnessed  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary'  of  that  church,  and  during  that 

*  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  JVilliam  Hull,  of  Xeicpori  -  Ragnel,  compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  letters  and  those  of  his  friends^  Newton,  Vow  per, 
and  Thornton,  1 738- 1 8 M.  by  his  (iramlson,  the  Utv.  Josiah  Hull, 
M.A.  J  anies  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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long  |H‘ri<Kl  it  has  l)e(‘n  presided  over  by  llie  graii(lt’atlu*r,  tlu* 
Hubjeet  ol‘  the  memoir,  the  son  and  the  grandson  in  unbroken 
siieeession  :  it  was  very  natural  that  the  present  pastor  sliould 
in  this  age  of  biographies  desire  to  put  up  siieh  a  memorial 
wimlow  in  his  ehureli — it  is  a  very  beautiful  window,  it  at  onee 
n*views  and  ])rolongs  the  memory  of  a  most  estimable  man,  a 
typt‘  of  which  wt*  have  too  lew  specimens,  and  it  will  lead,  wo 
trust,  to  a  reverent  and  admiring  review  of  that  (dd  kind  of 
Nonconformity  to  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  return,  but 
whicli  it  must  be  bimeticial  to  attempt  to  a})preeiate  and  even  to 
imitate. 

William  Hull  was  Iku-ii  on  the  22nd  of  December,  17d8,  in 
tliat  region  of  England  which  during  his  lite  he  especially 
blessed  by  his  ministrations — near  Wellingborough,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  in  the  little  village  of  Irthlingborough ;  his  father, 
Francis  Hull,  was  of  the  yeoman  class  and  seimis  to  have  come 
of  a  goodly  Puritan  stock.  The  early  life  of  W  illiam  Hull  was 
eventful;  on  several  occasions  he  had  a  very  narrow e8caj)e  from 
an  early  grave,  which  we  may  be  sure  were  all  suitably  and 
impressively  improved,  for  he  was  brought  up  with  all  Puritan 
strictness;  the  JSabbath,  especially,  would  seem  a  very  severe 
ordeal  to  most  of  our  religious  usages  and  tastes.  Most  of  the 
memories  of  those  tinu'S  are  of  eminent  preachers  and  remarkable 
religious  services;  sometimes  the  preachers  had  an  eminence  of 
a  very  (pieer  character. 


It  was  |)rohaMv  soon  after  William  Hull  went  to  reside  with  liis 
grandfather  that  a  cireumstanee  occurred  hardly  worth  putting  into 
print,  hut  as  connected  with  an  event  of  interest  in  his  future  histoi  v. 
It  ap]K**rs  that  a  good  man,  nanu'd  Twelvetrees,  then  young,  an»l 
certaiidy  in  some  res]M*cts  hut  very  imj>erfectly  (juulilied  to  instruct  his 
neighlxuirs,  uas  to  preach  t^)  the  villagers  of  Irthlinghorough.  My 
grandfather  was  taken  to  hear  him.  The  good  man's  text  was  that 
striking  passage  in  the  Kevelation  :  “  W  rite,  Hlesscd  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  tin*  Lord.'’  .\nd  he  gave  the  following  very  original  division 
of  the  words: — “  W\*  shall  consider,”  he  said,  “who  are  rinJtt  Messed, 
and  who  are  trroiuf  Messed.”  This  very  odd  treatment  of  the  ]>assago 
amazingly  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  shrewd  child  who  was  listtuiing  to 
him,  and,  forgetting  where  he  was,  he  broke  out  into  a  |loud  laugh; 
whereu|Kui  the  preacher,  all  unconcious  of  the  cause,  bade  them  tuni 
out  the  little  curly-pated  boy  who  was  behaving  so  irreverently  in  the 
house  c»f  ti(Ml. 


The  memory  of  James  lEervey  heard  in  his  church  of  Weston 
Flavel  is  more  jdeasant  and  interesting.  Young  Htdl,  liowcvcr, 
early  distinguisluxl  himself  in  tin*  love  and  pursuit  of  know- 
loilgi* ;  he  mastered  Hebrew  without  help  from  tutor,  grammar. 
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or  lexicon.  All  the  help  he  luid  was  an  old  J^ihle,  whieh  had 
tlie  Hebrew  letters,  reading  the  dillerent  seetions  ol‘  the  lldlh 
Tsahn,  and  with  this  slightest  possible  aid  he  eonnneiieed  his 
task.  lie  at  onee  saw  that  the  Hebrew  Ibble  be^an  at  what 
with  us  is  the  end.  The  lirst  word  he  knew  must  be  either 
“in”  or  “ill  the  beginning.”  He  looked  in  his  ( ’oneordanee  (a 
Cambridge  (\meordanee  still  preservc'd)  lor  other  ])laees  where 
thcMvord  “beginning”  occurrod,  and  tiiiding  the  same  letters  he 
wrote  down  the  word  Herasheeth  (in  the  beginning),  and  thus 
with  amazing  pains  proceeded  to  make  out  the  text  wwd  by 
word,  till  he  had  Ibrmed  lor  himsell’  a  rude  lexicon  and  at 
length  a  grammar,  and  was  able  to  read  his  Jlebrew  Hible 
tolerably  well.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jlebrew  was  always 
afterwards  a  favourite  study  with  him.  He  also  made  con- 
siderable  progress  in  mathematics.  W  e  are  sorry  at  this  stage 
of  his  memoir  to  meet  with  an  illustration  of  wretched  bigotry 
in  the  person  of  a  man  who  has  always  held  a  high  ])lace  in  our 
esteem,  AVilliam  Jones,  the  biographer  of  Hishop  Horne.  A 
friend  of  HulFs,  afterwards  a  clergyman,  mentioned  to  Jones 
the  ardour  of  his  companion  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge  ;  he 
found,  however,  that  the  young  Hebraist  was  a  Dissenter,  and 
he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  Soon  after  this  his 
religious  decision  and  experience  became  marked  and  exem¬ 
plary.  He  was  even  able  to  say  wdth  31  rs.  Howe,  “If  I  love 
Thee  not,  my  blessed  God,  I  know'  not  what  I  love;  if  I  am 
uncertain  of  this  I  am  uncertain  of  my  existence.”  He  united 
himself  with  the  Independent  Gliurch  at  Hed ford,  and  its  pastor 
the  Ivev.  Mr.  Saunderson  aided  him  in  his  pursuit  of  know'ledge, 
attempting  to  make  it  less  desultory.  He  ])ut  into  his  hand 
Hud'Jiman’s  Rudiments  of  Jjatin,  and  was  astonished  to  lind  in 
a  single  fortnight  he  had  made  himself  j)erfectly  master  of  the 
bo()k.  He  was  in  176J)  admitted  a  student  of  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Daventry,  undei*  the  charge*  of  Dr.  Ashw'orth,  w’lu) 
had  been  a  pupil  of*  Dr.  Doddridge;  here  W'illiam  Hull  sesm 
became  a  great  favourite;  he  had  among  his  fellow-students 
several  young  men  of  ability,  as  Kniield,  atterw’ards  Dr.  hailield, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Philosophy;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
l^almer,  of  Hackney,  and  others.  He  app(‘ars  to  have  b(‘(‘n  a 
merry  creature,  and  not  indispostsl  to  such  tun  and  Irolic  as 
sometimes  exceesh'd  the  bounds  of  ])ro])riety.  Thus,  when  on 
oiu'  (H’casion  the  students  had  grown  somcwliat  tirc(l  of  the  lM*(?r 
with  which  they  w'eri*  8Uj)plied,  th(*y  unanimously  vot(*<l  that  it 
Was  not  only  very  small,  but  dead,  and  that  being  dead  it  ought 
to  be  burie<l.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  without  dtJay  to 

perform  the  ceremony.  A  large  can  of  the  lifpior  was  obtninwl 
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and  carried  at  the  licad  of  a  procession  oi  all  the  stiuhntN. 
wearing  the  tokens  of  inouriiing,  precedtMl  by  William  Hull, 
arrayed  in  a  surplice  formed  of  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  when 
the  dead  beer  had  been  solemnly  |)oured  u])ou  the  ground,  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  him  with  all  the  wit  and 
cleverness  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  Wliat  l)r. 
Ashworth  thought  of  this  funeral  service  does  not  transpire: 
tutors  have  ever,  usually,  little  symjuithy  with  such  esea])ades  of 
young  students.  Yet  the  comic  spirit  is  not  incomj>atible  with 
the  earnest  spirit,  and  for  William  ]lull  his  earnest  devotediu'ss 
to  his  work  soon  laid  him  low,  and  brought  him  nigh  to  the 
gates  of  the  grave.  His  reason  tied — his  memory,  which  had 
biH*n  marvellous,  lost  its  keen  and  clear  retentiveness — it  con¬ 
tinued  all  his  life  good,  but  it  ceased  to  be  extraordinary. 
Shortly  after  his  restoration  he  made  the  accpiaintance  witli  that 
town  and  Chundi  he  was  afterwards  to  exercise  a  pastorate  mer 
for  so  long  a  period.  Newport  Pagnel  })ulpit  was  siipplied  hy 
a  minister,  the  Iwev.  ^Ir.  llelsham,  who  resided  at  Hedford  ;  in 
his  illness  it  became  dithcult  to  supply  a  service,  a  College  rule 
prohibited  Mr.  Hull  from  going,  for  he  was  not  in  the  preaching 
class,  not  having  been  more  than  three  years  at  College,  and  to 
it  the  students  were  not  admittt'd  until  their  fourth  year.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hull  should  go  to  Xewj)ort,  and 
after  informing  the  eongr(‘gation  of  the  illness  of  their  j)astor, 
m/(/  a  juinted  sermon  of  J)r.  Watts.  Thus  furnished  he  went, 
and  lu*  read  his  s^uanon  with  so  much  propriety  and  animation 
that  the  attention  of  the  peojdo  was  aroused,  and  when,  in  spite 
of  college  law,  he  could  not  forbear  an  extempore  ap|H'al,  vtuy 
different  to  the  heavy  and  learned  dist*ourses  to  which  they  were 
uccustonuMl  to  listen,  they  were  still  more  impressed.  It  was 
thus  that  he  preached  his  first  sm  nion  in  a  ])ulpit  hefille<l  after¬ 
wards  for  fiftv  vears. 

Strict  disci])linarians  were  the  heads  of  dissenting  academies 
in  those  days.  The  very  last  day  of  Mr.  Bull’s  residence,  Mr. 
WhiU'tield  came  into  the  neighbourhood  to  pre.ach,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  desire  to  hear  him  ;  he  went,  and 
was  one  of  an  immense  congregation  gathered  in  a  field,  de- 
lighttxl  and  afft'cted  ;  but  he  could  not  get  back  to  his  college 
in  the  canonical  hours,  and  he  arrived  when,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  the  door  had  beiui  fasteiUHl,  and  the  key  brought  into  Hr. 
Ashworth’s  study.  His  knock  was  heard  but  unheeded,  al¬ 
though  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  well  known,  and  it  was  his 
last  night  in  college ;  the  key  could  not  Ik?  obtaiiuxl.  The  other 
tutor,  however,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  was  not  so  inflexible.  He 
o|K'iuxl  the  librarv  window,  and  so  admittcKlhim  into  the  houst*. 


S(‘tf/es  in  ihv  Mini>itn/  nf  Nrtcjtorf  PaijneL  o75 

The  next  day,  the  two  principal  gentleinen  connected  with  tlie 
coiijj^regation  at  Newport  arrived  at  Da  vent  ry,  and  took  Mr. 
Hull  back  with  them.  There  he  became  a  ji^uest,  tor  a  time,  of 
^Ir.  Beaty,  and  his  biographer  says,  it  is  remarkable  tbat, 
“  that  as  this  was  the  first  house  and  family  he  visited  wlien  he 
came  into  the  town,  so,  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  it  was 
“  the  last,  having  dined  there  just  a  week  before  bis  death. 
lie  was  ordained  the  11th  of  October,  17()4.  Mr.  tlosiidi  Hull 
halts  for  a  chapter,  in  the  life  of  his  beloved  ancestor,  while  he 
reviews  the  previous  history  of  Nonconformity  in  Newport 
Pagnel.  Old  Fuller  has  said,  It  is  no  small  praise  to  Huck- 
inghamshire,  that  though  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  counties  of 
England,  it  had  before  the  time  of  liuther  more  martyrs  and 
“  confessors  than  all  Ihigland  heside.’’  In  Newport  Pagnel,  in 
a  later  period,  we  find  the  Hev.  Uichard  Gibbs;  he  was  one  of 
the  expelled  ministers  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  founded  the 
Independent  Church,  preaching  in  a  barn,  he  was  in  his  day 
an  eminent  and  useful  man  ;  little  is  known  of  himlx'vond  what 
IS  recorded  in  his  epitaph,  on  the  tomh  in  the  parish  church  ; 
quaintly  and  not  very  gracefully  we  are  told  : — 

“  III  })(M’secution  he  liath  often  stood, 

To  seal  tlie  trutlis  of  .lesiis  with  his  Iilood  ; 

In  dangers  great,  and  jierils  night  and  day. 

Was  he  engaged  among  the  beasts  of  prey  ; 

By  wicked  ones  he  often  was  misused, 

Uis  hair  pulled  olf,  his  person  much  almsed. 

»  •  «  »  • 

To  prison  and  confinement  he  did 

With  cheerful  Iieart  and  countenance  also.*’ 

In  17()l),  William  Hull  became  owner  of  the  premises  once  in 
the  (Xicupation  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Hull  bad  lived  in  the  house 
for  iibout  fifty  years,  when  in  making  some  repairs  he  acci¬ 
dentally  came  upon  a  small  room  or  closet  about  four  feet  scjuare. 

It  was  between  two  walls,  at  the  side  of  a  larg(‘  old  cliiinm'v, 
and  bad  evidently  Ixh'U  a  hiding  place,  Ibr  tin'  (Uily  entrance  to 
it  Was  from  a  trap-door  bene^ith,  which  was  conct'altHl  troin  view 
in  the  old-fashioned  “  chimney-])lace.’'  'fbe  hiographer  has  in 
his  jKissession  several  relics  found  there,  buttons  of  a  coat,  tw’o 
tobacco-pipes,  and  some  silver  (!oin  found  there.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  that  there  Mr.  Gibbs  was  surprisc'd,  anddragg(‘d  away  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  as  referred  to  in  bise])itaph.  Tbe  succession 
of  pastors  from  those  first  times  is  trac(‘d  in  tbe  work  ludort'  us, 
from  w’hich  w’e  gather,  that  Indejiendency  was  repres(*nte<l  not 
only  by  good  men,  but  bv  men  qualifieil  for  their  ^york  by 
ability,  and  attainment,  and  eminently  conservative  of  Gos|)cl 


^ViUinm  Hull. 

«-iim  ,1,0  „rk.,?„  t  Xn,'’'' 

ainl  rospec-lublo  one.  Jbit  ..t  t ),.,»  <  •  a  verv  !ar<.p 

m  existence,  ren.lerin-  it’illel  .l  n- '‘‘'v  was 
a  s<.],ool  without  a  licen.se'^Li  I,!  minister  to 

l. reate.n^  with  a  nn.see.Sn  T/l  '«uli  aas 

I'eenw^  was  oht;iine<l ;  but  it  ann’ciil  “m  ‘I'al  the 

so  (he  |),Tsecutors  ivtire<l.  Wo  ii-ive  -ulv t*' .obtain  it,  and 
eivii  liberty  a  little  ,vav  Wvond  evtu,  ‘/b  f  1*'“'"'*' 

m. es.  \V’o  are  not  <lesiro«;  to  ...Vo  , « 100“ 

readers  to  procure  the  interestiim  vobm 
neigh liourhood—nuiet  rural  an, 7  ,  *“  ♦beinselves.  Tlie 

nirin  like  that  wi  irel  in  I  ''  '• 

<*<  num  who  retirwl  from  the  world  and  hermitages 

«m  G;hI.  Xeivjairt  I'amielV  n  ’r"?";?'"  "•*''*  ‘'*mnselves 
mnl  -Mr.  Hull  ^vas  tlif  much-lovill  “"*Im 
triend  ot  Cowper  and  Newton  ;  our  r  ’  .  and  trust, ‘d 

tbe  high  estimate  the  noet  s*  b‘'  interi'sted  in 

Villiam  Hull  we  are  indebtcal  for  tim  ‘n 

V'o  •'radamo  ‘  ’""T'C, 

•na,le  so  well  known  to  11s.  Mr ’HiiM  d'  'I"  have 

. . 

"'■•'.voa:u:‘,:t  -  wen  voa 

Hrc  so  many  mil,.s  interposed  Is'tween  n  IT  "''  le 

Hill  ns  l„-„„„.row  A  Ilissenl.T  I, at  a  H'-  spends  part  of  l|,e  .lay 
|"i' I  ot  genius;  a  nnislerof  a  line  in,/-  ’  ‘"nan  of  leliers 

""«miialion  wliieh.  when  he  fin,h  I iV-”’  ""'■‘''‘i- "I' 

«'>-l  can  ,s.n(ide  in,  runs  away  i ,  .  '-'es 

«nn.se„ndenliyen  every  otin.  r  Im*^  ^  «cl,ls  of  spe.-nla.ion  as 

ef  (lie  party.  At  other  tiin.'s  U  1  '‘w'  happin.ws  to  !,« 

nmlancholy  in  his  disposition  not  le  s'"  “  ‘‘'"f  '''“'■c-'dc  sort  of 

-••c  letter  .p.alili..d  to,',  .a.n.panions  -a 

I*  .'I*  "  '•■in|SMunienl.  |•;y,.,.y  '*  "'''Id  as  this  than  men  of 

-right  one;  and  the  mind  ilnu'  |,as  .,n  - '  '  ,  a  daik  and  a 

rn  ar-ity  is  best  of  all  qualilie.l  L-  I  V  ‘  "‘''‘"'  V  ‘“clan.  holy  and 
lan  la-  hv,>|y  without  hwity  ant  •  ‘'’"^“"'l’*alion  of  either.  He 
•■•an  IS  .Mr.  l!n||.  |{„,  "J  Pc"--«ve  without  .hjeetion.  tinel,  a 

/mrte  l,e„t,„„.- "  '  ‘^’’‘“cco  .  .Nothing  is  perfect,  .Vf/nV 

<-^wper  writes'^:— mtrodiietion  to  iladnme  Giivoii, 

Itnil,  a  Hissenting  minister  of  NVwnorf  at  i  • 

'Tp<»ri,  a  loaruptj,  incffnio?!?. 
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giXHl-iiaturt*(l,  pious  friend  of  ours,  has  [)ut  into  iny  hands  throe  volumes 
of  French  poetry,  composed  hy  Madame  (Jiiyon.  A  Qnietist,  say  you, 
and  fanatic,  I  will  have  notldng  to  do  with  her.  It  is  very  well,  you 
are  welcome  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  lu'r;  hut  in  the  meantiim*,  her 
verse  is  the  only  French  verse  I  can  read  that  I  find  agreeahle.  'Phere 
is  a  neatness  in  it  ecpial  to  that  which  we  aj>plau<l  with  so  much  reason 
in  the  compositions  of  Prior.  1  have  translatt'd  several  of  them,  and 
shall  proceed  in  my  translations  till  I  have  tilled  a  Lilliputian  paper- 
book  I  happen  to  have  hy  me;  and,  when  tilled,  J  shall  present 
it  to  Mr.  Bull.  He  is  her  passionate  admirer,  rode  twenty  miles  to  see 
her  picture  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stranger  politely  insisttsl 
on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  it  now  liaiigs  over  his  parlour  chimney.  It 
is  a  striking  portrait,  too  characteristic  not  to  In*  a  strong  resemblance; 
and,  were  it  enconn)assed  with  a  gh)ry,  instead  of  being  dresst'd  in  a 
nun’s  hood,  might  pass  for  the  face  of  an  angel.” 


And  John  Newton  loved  William  Hull  in  his  own  way.  In 
a  diary  of  Mr.  Newton’s  we  read,  “  I  am  striudc  >vitli  the  wisdom, 
“  grace,  and  impression  of  Thine  image,  which  Thou  has  given 
“  to  thy  servant  Bull,  and  I  hope  Thou  wilt  teach  me  to  profit 
“  therehv.  Surelv  I  love  him  for  thv  sjikc.”  And  again,  “  He 
has  a  living  sense  of  Thy  w  ord,  and  gracious  communications 
‘M’rom  Thee  hy  it.”  Again,  “  Had  some  interesting  convcrsu- 
“  tioii  with  ^Ir.  Bull  on  Luke  xvi.  1  lind  i'ew  or  anv  with 
“  whom  I  converse  with  equal  advantage,  wdiose  manner  ol 
“  thinking  is  so  deep  and  solid.”  Mr.  New’ton  lived  on  t(*rms 
of  great  affection  wdth  the  Dissenters  of  the  neighhourhood,  w  as 
very  frequently  a  hearer  at  Bajdist  and  Independent  eluqx'ls, 
and  at  ordination  services  and  annual  gatherings  he  received 
the  various  ministers  hospitably^  at  his  house.  Ilere  is  a  letter 
from  Newdon  to  Mon  cher  5lonsieur  Bull,”  in  reference  to  a 
call  at  ^Ir.  Bull’s  house  in  his  ahsenct — 


“  I  would  have  asked  you,  had  you  been  at  home,  to  come  over 
to-morrow'.  We  would  have  given  you  a  hit  of  Jiiiner,  providi'd  you 
would  havc‘  preached  to  us  at  niglit,  and  I  su]»post!  Mr.  Whitf<*rd  [the 
Independent  minister  at  Olney]  would  have  thanked  me  for  engaging  you. 
Ue  are  rather  upon  the  preach,  preach  here,  hut  we  only  want  to  liear 
those  w  ho  can  tell  us  about  tiesus,  and  stir  us  up  to  live  to  Him.  d'he  hit 
of  dinner  is  still  at  your  service,  if  you  will  come,  (►r  whenever  yon  will 
come.  I  heg  you  to  pray  for  me;  I  am  a  joor  crc'ature,  full  of  wants. 
1  seem  to  need  the  wisdom  of  Sf»lomon,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  the 
zeal  of  Paul  to  enable  me  to  make  full  proof  of  my  ministry.  But, 
alas!  you  may  guess  the  rest.  Send  me  ‘The  way  to  (’hrist.’*  I  am 
willing  to  he  a  debtor  to  the  wise  and  tln^  unwise,  to  doctors  and  sh<*e- 
niakers,  if  f  can  get  a  hint  or  nota  htnt  from  any  one,  without  respect 
parties.  When  a  house  is  on  fire,  Churehmen  and  r)isKeriters, 
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lists,  Papists,  Moravians,  and  Mystics  aro  all  welcome  to  liriiij; 
water.  At  such  times  iioIkkIv  asks,  ‘Pray,  friend,  whom  do  y<ui  hear.'’ 
or,  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  the  tive  |Kdnts ?’  ” 

I'he  reference  to  lUdimeii  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  Hull  drank 
from  the  tvaters  of  that  deep  mystical  w^ell  such  ex})ressions  as — 
“  ( Hi  that  wo  may  he  daily  departing  out  of  our  own  w  ills  into 
“  the  will  of  desus,  in  little  things  as  well  as  great  things” — a 
kind  of  nomenclaturt*  not  so  common  then  as  now  are  a  hint  of 
the  heifer  with  which  he  wais  in  the  habit  of  ploughing.  He 
was  able  to  appriviate  the  value  of  the  mystical  glow' and  gloom; 
he  w  as  able  to  discriminate  and  detect  the  lines  of  clearness, 
where  so  many  have  seen  only  uiist  and  vapour,  from  many 
other  lines,  and  from  his  actpiaintance  wdth  Madame  Guyon, 
from  the  tone  of  ptn\sonal  affect  ion  a  teness,  too,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  (dirist  in  many  pJtgos,  w'e  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  not  so 
dis|H>sed,  as  many  have  been,  to  regard  all  the  w'orks  of  the 
mystics  as  folly.  It  was  this  very  likely  that  im])arted  a  sus¬ 
picious  tinge  and  colour  to  the  preaching  and  conversation  of 
both  the  goixl  men,  to  the  apprehension  of  sterner  theologians,  to 
wdunn  the  hard,  granite  lines  of  a  cold  symmetry  were  much 
more  than  the  free  glow  of  the  living  and  life-giving  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  they’  respired  and  aspired.  Here  is  a  quaint 
and  charming  little  piet^e  of  correspondence.  ]Mr.  Newton 
writes  to  Mr.  Hull,  in  the  probability  that  the  latter  may  remove 
to  London — 

“  1  liavc  no  person  in  this  ncighhourhood  with  whom  my  lieiirt  so 
thuuronghly  unites  in  spirituals,  though  there  are  many  whom  I  love. 
Hut  i'ourersution  uu'th  uutst  (Vtristldns  la  aoinethiug  like  geoe/  to  Courts 
irfien\  except  t/ou  are  dresaed  exactly  accordhuj  to  n  preacrihed  standard^ 
i/ou  u'lll  either  not  he  admitted,  or  must  expect  to  he  heftrtil/f  stared  at ; 
hut  pou  and  /  can  meet  and  C(aiverse  sans  eontrainte,  in  our  undress, 
irithout  fear  of’  ojTendimj,  or  tteim]  counted  ojj'enders  for  a  irord  out  of 
of  fdarr,  and  not  exacthf  in  the  funk  of  the  mode.'^  .\U(l  then  he  goes 
(Ui  to  sav : — “I  know  not  how’  it  is;  I  tliink  my  sentiments  and 
exjH'rienee  are  as  orthodox  and  t'alvinistical  as  iu‘ed  l>e,  and  yet  1  am  a 
sort  of  speckled  bird  amongst  my  Palvinistic  hn*thren.” 

Mr.  Hull  replies  to  Mr.  Newton,  taking  up  the  allusion  to  the 
s|)eckhxl  bird,  in  the  follow  ing  humorous  fashion : — 

“  t)ne  sfHvkh'd  bird  to  another  speckled  bird,  whom  he  loves 
most  dearly,  seialeth  greetiiig: 

“  Dkau  r»HoTHi:u, — 'flirough  the  great  gtaxlness  of  the  blessed  Lord 
of  all  the  feathery  trilH‘s.  i  yestenlay  morning  took  my  tlight  from  the 
great  wilderness,  and  winged  my  way  most  safely  to  this  quiet  retreat, 
where  1  am  comfortably  seated  in  my  own  old  nest  again.  ‘Homo  is 
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home,  tlioiiirh  ever  so  homely.’  Here  I  fomul  my  dam  (|uit4»  well,  ami 
Tommy  ami  Polly  chirpinj?,  ami  Hilly  very  imlilVerent  indeed,  with  the 
hooping-eough ;  hut  1  know  that  our  dear  Lord  will  order  it  for  the 
bt'st.  Oh,  hel])  me  to  bless  His  holy  name  I  Vou  know,  brother,  that 
tlu)se  of  our  fraternity  which  arc  called  birds  of  })assage,  before  their 
tliglit  hold  a  kind  of  a  national  assend)Iy  for  several  weeks,  to  consult 
about  the  coast  to  which  they  shall  direct  their  llight,  to  try  their 
])inions,  and  adjust  their  plumage.  Exactly  for  the  same  reasons  1  long 
to  see  you ;  for  I  think  we  are  not  only  speckled  birds,  but  birds  of 
passage  too,  and  I  long  to  hear  and  sj)eak  about  that  glorious  shore  to 
which  we  are  hound.  It  is  true  we  shall  not  cross  a  briny  deep,  bnt  our 
singular  circumstances  require  us  to  pass  (not  over,  but  through)  a  sea 
of  precious  bloody  and  our  only  strength  will  be  not  a  [dne  plank,  but  a 
(/lorious  cross.  Y"ou  know,  brother,  it  belongs  to  onr  nation  to  chirj), 
to  whistle,  to  sing ;  and  though  I  cannot  (like  you)  sing  the  songs  of 
Zion,  yet  I  can  brokenly  chirp  the  short  sweet  note  ‘  Precious  Jesus! 
precious  Jesus!  He  is  my  Jiord  and  my  iiod.’  ....  I'he  acmlemy 
scheme  we  will  speak  of  when  we  mct*t.  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
Newport  at  present;  otherwise  there  is  an  opening  at  the  Weigh 
House.  (Jive  my  love  to  the  dear  mistress  of  your  nest.  1  long  to 

see  vou . — Vour  atVectionate  brother,  and  obliged  servant, 

W.  IUtm.” 


And  shortly  after  Mr.  Newton  writes  again  : — 

“  Dkaii  Mr.  Hull, — What  a  calf  am  1  !  Vou  mentioned  pn*aehifig 
here  to-morrow,  and  I  had  not  wit  (‘iiough  to  say.  He  sure  you  dine 
with  us.  My  heart  p(>sitively  meant  it,  though  my  head  (which  is 
often  wool-gathering)  missed  the  nick  of  telling  you  so.  f  committe<l 
the  fault,  ami  you  must  pay  the  penny !”  J'hen  follows  this  beautifhl 
]tassagc : — “  WluMi  you  are  with  the  King,  and  getting  good  for  your¬ 
self,  speak  a  word  for  me  and  mine.  1  have  reason  to  think  you  S(*e 
Him  oftener,  and  have  nearer  access  to  Him  than  rnystdf.  Indeed,  1 
am  unworthy  to  look  at  Him,  or  sj)eak  to  Him  at  all,  much  more  that 
He  should  speak  tenderly  to  me.  Yet  I  am  not  wholly  without  His 
notice.  He  suj>plies  all  my  wants,  and  I  live  under  His  j)rot('ction. 
My  enemies  set*  His  Hoyal  Arms  ovt'i*  my  door,  and  tlare  not  enter. 
Mere  I  dt'taehed  from  Him  for  a  moment,  in  that  moment  th(*y  would 
niake  an  end  of  me.” 

So  they  cominuued  togotlicr  in  the  little  town  of  01neJ^ 
.There  was  an  old  ramlding  mansion,  called  the  Hreat  House,  in 
which  Mr.  Newton  engaged  a  room,  wliere  he  lield  meetings  ior 
prayer,  and  for  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures;  tliere  the  gotnl 
man  retired  for  private  meditation  and  prayer;  there  Mr.  Hull 
often  spoke.  There  is  a  list  still  in  existence  of  the  persons  who 
^ogaged  in  prayer  on  these  occasions,  in  Mr.  Newton^s  hand¬ 
writing;  Co wper  w  as  one  of  the  most  frecpient;  and  one  of  those 
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Irequently  present  on  those  occasions  has  said,  “  of  all  the 
‘‘men  I  ever  heard  pray,  no  one  equalled  Mr.  Cowpor.^’  On 
the  ojK'iiin"  of  this  little  room,  some  of  the  Olnev  Ilvinns 
were  written.  We  note  especially  that  renowned  one  of 
(\)wper^s,  “  Jesus  where  do  Thy  pi'ople  meet 

This  friendship  between  these  excellent  men  continued  till  de¬ 
cay  and  death  terminated  it;  but  the  charm  of  those  lovely  lial- 
cyonic  days  was  broken.  It  seems  there  had  been  some  probability 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bull  to  the  AVcigh  lloiise,  London.  This  foil 
through ;  but  Mr.  Newton  writes  to  his  friend,  “  My  race  at  Oliiey 
“  is  nearly  finished.  1  am  about  to  form  a  connection  for  life 
“  with  one  Mary  AVoolnoth  (the  name  of  the  parish  of  which 
“  he  became  rlrtor),  a  reputed  London  saint  in  Lombard-street.” 
Mr.  Newton  owed  his  institution  to  his,  and  ^Ir.  BidLs,  great 
friend,  ^Ir.  I'hornton.  lie  did  not  enter  on  his  duties  or  prero¬ 
gatives  uncontested ;  but  our  readers  do  not  need  to  bo  told 
with  what  success.  So  with  mutual  and  tender  affection  the 
friends  parted,  Mr.  Newton  went  up  to  the  great  Babel  world, 
and  Mr.  Bidl  n'lnained  in  his  comparative  obscurity. 

Many  circumstances  and  notes  in  the  volume  di.scover  the 
peculiar  affect ionateness  of  Mr.  Bull’s  disposition.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Newton  he  was  tried,  as  so  many  fathers 
have  been  tried,  by  the  los.s  of  a  child.  To  his  absent  friend  ho 
wrote,  conveying  the  intelligence,  in  the  following  sweet  and 
tender  manner: — 

“  .  .  .  My  very,  very  ileur  young  lamb  got  oonifortaldy  through  her 
fever  last  week,  hut  the  ugiht  before  last  she  was  wor.se.  Vesterdny 
again  lK*tter;  hut  at  ugiht  her  throat  again  heeaine  worse;  in  an  hour 
or  two  <|uite  idcerated,  and  this  morning,  at  four  o’clock,  the  liord  desus 
put  an  end  to  all  my  anxiety  by  taking  her  to  liimself.  She  died  very 
ea'iily  indeed. 

“  Oh,  how  glad,  and  yet  how  sorrowful  I  feel  !  I  tremble  and  rejoice. 
Dear  sir,  pray  for  me.  ^My  bodily  pain  is  great,  the  sorrow  in  iny 
heart  is  real,  but  the  love  of  my  lionl  is  the  same.  Oh,  how  I  njoice 
in  liim  this  day;  while  I  grieve  in  self,  I  seem  to  long  to  be  where 
Polly  is,  aiul  blesse<l  be  my  (LkI,  1  shall  go  there  some  day,  perhaps 
s<H)n.  My  dear  lamb  has  di.so(wered  a  peculiar  sweetne.s.s  of  tenijx  r 
these  three  or  four  months,  and  a  fiuulness  for  reading  ([uite  remark¬ 
able.  Por  five  or  six  weeks  past  she  has  got  up  before  me  in  the 
morning  to  read  a  chapter  to  me  while  1  was  dressing,  and  one  day  ^he 
cried  very  much  because  I  put  her  by,  getting  up  before  her.  She  gave 
me  gn‘at  delight  by  this  practice,  and  it  was  Iht  own.  'fliis  is  a 
pleasant  tale  to  me,  and  you  can  e.xeuse  it.  The  lamb  looks  exce<‘dingly 
l»eautiful,  now  she  is  laid  out  ;  but,  oh,  my  faith  sees  her  spirit  in  the 
hamls  an»l  heart  of  tTO<i  niy  Saviour;  and  that  delights  me.  My  dear 
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wife  is  very  poorly ;  and  poor,  lonely  d\>niniy  is  toleraMe,  and  is  kept 
for  some  future  trial.” 


And  the  biographer  says  he  remembers  seeing,  more  than  tilVy 
years  after  lier  death,  some  of  tliis  little  giiTs  tt)ys— ])reeious 
memorials  tliey  had  been,  kept  in  the  same  saered  })laee,  in  the 
heart,  as  tlie  little  “pleasant  tale”  to  whieli  the  grieful  father 
refers.  We  have  said  the  eorres])ondenee  between  the  two 
friends  eontinued  altliough  so  far  absent  from  each  other,  indeed, 
for  a  considerable  space  the  volume  may  be  almost  described  as 
tlie  correspondence  between  Newton  ami  Hull.  They  continued 
faithful  to  each  other  through  many  trying  years,  sometimes  the 
slightest  possible  sliade  comes  over  the  letters  of  New  ton — for  he 
sitys  in  one  place  “  all  the  Dissenters,  even  the  most  orthodox  not 
“  excepted,  are  republicans  .and  enemies  to  Government,  and  lie 
“  thouglit  it  tlie  duty  of  Government  to  watch  over  them  all” — 
thus  their  friendship  had  to  stand  the  test  of  those  times  wdien 
the  church  of  the  establishment  was  doing  its  utmost  to  rivet  its 


holdfasts  of  exclusiveness  and  bigotry;  and  vvhen,  as  Mr. 
Greatheed,  the  first  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Itcricw  expressed  it, 
“  That  old  scoundrel.  Lord  North,  come  up  to  towai  to  oppose 
“the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act” — our  writer 
says,  quoting  his  grandfather’s  humorous  way  of  dealing  with 
a  great  persecution — 


It  appears  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  (lovernment  order  to  open 
all  letters  received  at  Hrightoii,  I  sujipose  as  a  town  on  tlu^  coast. 
Mr.  Hull  says,  “  1  believe  all  letters  addressed  to  me  are  opened  ladbre 
I  receive  them,  which  giv(*s  me  no  trouble,  as  they  wh(»  read  them  may 
pick  up  something  to  do  their  souls  go«>d,  if  they  would  but  mind  it.” 

It  was  a  very  strange  time  at  Xewqiort  I'agnel  — 

It  will  awaken  n(>  surprise*  to  learn  that  tluse  things  did  not  iiapp(‘n 
without  giving  ri<e  to  much  o])position  on  tln^  ])art  of  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  d'hose  who  had  left  the  Church  sutfered  for  a  time  in  their 
business,  in  one  or  two  cases  to  a  grt*at  (*xt(‘nt.  d’he  churchwarden  was 
threat(*ned  with  the  spiritual  court,  and  received  no  small  share  of  abuse 
from  the  vicar,  which  led  his  wife,  till  then  strong  in  her  attachment  to 
the  Church,  to  leave  it  for  ever,  for  sin*  declared  she  wouM  not  go  to 
church  to  hoar  her  husband  abused.  About  the  sann*  time  the  party 
who  laid  thus  o]>posed  the  Dissenters  burnt  in  cHigy  the  author  of  “ 'fhe 
bights  of  Man.”  'Phe  tigure  was  made  as  much  as  possilile  to  resemhie 
Mr.  Hull,  ntul  (I  Ifthel  icds  attctched  fo  o/t  ichirh  H'as  irnftcn^  “  I'lfin 
Pdiney  l\irson  liu/l,  or  the  /Vr//.”  Insult  was  slu'wn  in  every  possilde 
way  to  the  I tisseiiters,  and  tiny  literally  U'camc  the  song  of  the 
drunkard.  There  was  a  drinking-<duh  in  the  town,  designated  the 
Ninny-hammer  Club,  where  certain  wv)uld-be  wits  mimicked  their 
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r»*H>i:ious  sorvi(M*s^  par<Mlying  some  of’ the  most  touehing  and  pathetic  uf 
I )r.  Watts’s  hymns.  Ihit  all  these  tilings  were  home  with  mci'kncss 
and  joyfnlness,  ami  tliere  was  the  felt  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake;  while  the  jiersecutors,  in  some 
instances,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  hooame  converts  to  the  truth,  and 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  usefulness. 

Such  was  this  ineinorahle  era  in  the  history  of  the  Indi*pendenl 
church  at  Xewjiort. 

And  Mr.  Newton  was  a  tliorongli  Cluirchnian,  and  Mr.  liull  was 
a  thorough  Nonconformist.  In  character,  perhaps,  they  very 
closely"  resembled  (‘ach  other,  the  balance  of  strength  was  on  the 
side  of  Newton,  the  balance  of  tenderness  on  the  side  of  Hull. 
They  were  both  (piaint,  witty",  original ;  both  had  the  determin¬ 
ation  and  force  of  original  characters  ;  both  while  clear  and  sound 
in  the  faith,  especially  charmed  with  the  most  tender  and 
emotional  yiews  of  Diyine  truth.  Their  intercourse  giyes  a  gri'at 
charm  to  the  yolume  before  us.  There  is  a  consistent  radiancy 
of  eleyated  piety  and  cheerful  humour.  How  delightful  it  is  to 
find  Mr.  Bull  exclaiming,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “Jesus  is  my 
“  gold,  my  pearls,  my  diamonds,  my  riches,  my  honour,  my 
“  glory  ;  Jesus  is  my  heart,  my  life,  my  sold,  my-  joy,  my  crown 
“of  rejoicing;’’  and  ipiaintly"  he  exeJaims,  “Oh,  we  shall  have 
“charming  living  when  we  get  out  of  our  two-legged  prison — 
“  absent  from  the  body",  jiresent  with  the  Lord.”  Sometimes 
religious  thought  and  experience  assumed  the  language  of  the 
quaintest  drollery,  as  when  Mr.  Newton  describes  his  trouble¬ 
some  lodgc'r — naughty"  self* — 

“  I  have  many  pleasant  and  kind  C(umexions;  hut  I  have  a  trouhle- 
some  inmate — a  lodger — who  assumes  as  if  the  house  were  his  own, 
and  is  a  jK*rpetual  incundu’anee,  and  spoils  all.  He  lias  long  been  noted 
for  his  evil  ways,  but  though  generally  known,  is  not  easily  avoi<led. 
He  lodginf  with  one  Saul  of  Tarsus,  long  before  I  was  born,  and  made 
him  groan  and  cry  out  lustily.  Time  was  when  I  thought  1  woidd  shut 
shut  the  doi>r  to  keep  him  <Mit  of  my  house;  but  my  precaution  came 
t<M»  late.  He  was  already  within;  and  to  turn  liim  out  by  head  and 
shoulders  is  beyond  mv  power.  Nav,  1  cannot  interdict  him  from  any 
one  single  apartment.  If  1  think  of  retiring  into  the  closest  corner.  In* 
is  tluTe  before  me.  We  often  meet,  and  jostle,  and  snarl  at  each  other; 
but  s(»metimes  (would  you  believe  it  1)  I  lose  all  my  suspicion,  and  am 
di<|HistMl  to  treat  him  as  an  intimate  friend.  This  inconsistency  of 
mine,  I  believe,  greatly  encourages  him,  for  1  verily  believe  ho  would 
Ih*  afraid  and  ashame<l  to  be  seen  by"  me  if  1  always  kept  him  at  a 
proper  distance.  However,  we  both  lay  such  a  strong  claim  to  the 
same  dwelling,  that  1  believe  the  oidy  way  of  settling  tin*  dispute  will 
be  (which  the  landh>rd  himself  has  spoken  fJ)  to  pull  down  the  house 
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over  our  lieatls.  TIkmv  seouis  stunotliing  <lisHLrrt‘t*al»lt‘ in  this  ukmIo  of 
prix'tHMling ;  but  from  vvhat  1  bavo  road  in  an  old  l)ook,  I  form  a  bojio 
that  wlion  tliini^s  come  to  this  crisis  I  shall  cscajK*,  and  my  enemy  ^vill 
be  crushed  in  the  ruins  !” 

Mr.  as  years  went  on,  found  liiniself  called  to  many  and 
various  wanderings  and  works  of  usefulness  ;  greatly  through  the 
help  and  interest  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  Newport  Pagnel  Academy, 
for  the  training  of  ministers  for  evangelical  truth,  was  founded 
and  placed  naturally^  beneath  the  guardianship  of  ^Ir.  JUdl.  lie 
was  also  frequently^  called  to  London,  where  his  ministiy  was  most 
acceptable  in  supplying  at  Surrey  (’Impel,  then  recently^  opened, 
and  at  the  Tabernacle.  When  at  home  during  his  years  of  quiet 
study^  he  was  engaged  in  a  Commentarv  upon  the  Lsalms,  his 
great  friend,  ^Ir.  Thornton,  supplied  him  with  whatever  literarv 
material  he  required.  lie  writes — “  for  the  needful  illustration  of 
“  the  Psalms  any^  book  or  books  you  want  or  that  can  shorten 
**  y^our  labour  T  shall  with  pleasure  send  you,  and  not  regard  the 
cost.  I  paid,’^  he  say^s,  “  £2  5s  for  Blair  (his  chronological 
“  tables),  and  had  it  been  £25  should  have  deemed  it  a  ju’ivilege 
“  to  have  furnished  it.”  Sincerelv  do  we  trust  his  grandson 
will  he  enabled  to  publish  this  work,  which  he  savsisinhis  pos¬ 
session.  The  character  of  Mr.  Bull,  his  thoroughness,  his  insight, 
his  spirituality  %  his  strong  intelligence,  all  compel  us  to  believt* 
that  this  book  must  contain  what  will  make'  it  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Psalter.  In  178(),  Mr.  Bull 
met  with  an  accident  which  elicited  the  mingled  piety  and 
humour  of  himself  and  Mr.  Newton.  He  had  been  })reaching 
in  Norfolk  :  he  say^s — 

“Tlie  next  day  we  breakfasted  with  Mr.  baker,  the  parish  minister, 
who  talks  like  an  awakene<I  man,  ami  one  who  knows  s(»mething  of  tin* 
gospel.  His  conversation  gave  j>h*asnr(*  to  the  whole  party.  \V(* 
returned  to  Norwich  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  hoster  drove  m<*  in  a  one-horse 
chaise:  and  in  coming  through  the  streets  he  manage<l  to  overturn  the 
chaise  as  completely  as  ever  you  were  overset  in  your  life,  lie  laid 
himself  in  the  channel,  me  upon  him,  an<l  the  chaise  on  us  h(^th.  But 
He  who  manages  all  things  f(jr  the  best  so  ord(*red  it  that  we  neither 
of  us  received  any  hurt.  We  ought  to  he  very  thanktul;  and  so  tin* 
people  told  us  wlio  stood  by,” 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Newton  thus  replies: — 

“My  DKAii  Fkieni), — Methought  I  saw  them  fall!  P<K)r  Mr.  Foster 
firs^t,  then  Mr.  Bull  n])on  him — he  had  tin*  best  of  it.  Mow  soft  he 
lell  !  liike  downy  doctor  upon  a  downy  bed  !  Then  tin;  chaise  upon 
lx»th  !  So  they  were  well  pm’ked — 

‘  I.iko  two  round  nuts  close  s<iuoe/.ed  in  one  strai^lit  shell.’ 
hen  1  found  that  these  two  valuable  bodies  ot  divinity  had  only  a 
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litllo.  Hirt  u|K)ii  their  l*in(hiit»;,  ainl  hiel  received  no  Imrin,  I  eotiM  imt 
hel[>  smiliiij^,  to  ol»serve  how  they  h>oked  u|mhi  themselves,  upfui  eju‘li 
other,  and  ujM)n  the  chaise,  when  they  were  safely  upon  their  leirs  airain. 

I  was  rtMiiinded  of  the  old  ada^e,  ^  Nc  ftufor  ultrn  rrejtiditm.'  'To  preach 
the  p>spel  aeeeptahly  to  thousands  is  one  thing;  to  drive  a  one-hur.Ne 
chaise  througli  tlie  stre(‘ts  evenly,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  contents,  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  retpiires  very  dilVerent  gifts  and  talents. 

Hut,  seriously,  I  would  he  very  thankful  that  neither  of  you  are 
hurt.  Such  catastrophes,  as  these  may  properly  he  called,  have  often 
lH?en  attended  with  dislocateil  or  hrv»ken  hones,  a  fractured  skull,  (»r 
instant  death — so  frail  is  man.  ( )ften,  when  he  thiidvs  himself  safe, 
and  is  dreaming  of  his  own  importance,  and  ns  if  he  were  a  necessary 
part  in  the  complicat<*d  movements  of  Divine  Providence,  he  falls  like 
grass  before  the  scythe,  not  hy  tin*  hand  of  a  giant  or  the  fangs  of  a 
tiger — the  veriest  tritle  is  sullicient  to  destroy  him.  How  many  lo<»se 
stones  do  we  s(*e  in  the  road! — it  seems  no  great  matter  where  they  lie; 
yet  any  one  of  them,  hy  changing  the  direction  of  a  whee  l,  is  sntlicient 
t4>  confound  all  the  ]»lans  (»f  this  mighty  creature.  One  throws  him 
down — he  falls  with  his  head  upon  another;  in  that  very  moment  all  his 
thoughts  pe‘rish.  Hut  the  I^ord  gave  his  angels  charge  over  yon  and 
brother  Poster;  therefore  you  tell  unhurt,  and  are  still  alive  t(»  praist* 
and  serve  Him.”  .  .  . 


It  was  an  incident  likely  to  call  into  play  the  peculiar  theologi¬ 
cal  faith  and  fancy  of  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  John 
“  Oinicron,’*  who  thus,  not  the  less  sympathetically,  writes  to 
“  Mon  Cher  Taureau.' * 

We  haye  hurried  through  this  yery  delightful  and  quite  re- 
inarkahle  addition  to  our  Christian  Riographies.  The  chief 
character  draw  n  is  so  adniirahle,  and  so  iinitable,  and  the  notices 
of  eminent  men  in  the  circle  in  w  hich  he  movc'd  aiv  so  many, 
and  w  ithout  giying  new  impressions,  shed  so  many  side  lights 
upon  character,  that  this  yoluine  is  sure  to  hold  a  marked  and 
distinct  place  in  our  literature.  Our  readers  will  be  ])leased 
with  the  tbllowing,  which  may  surely  stand  as  a  graphic  pen 
and  ink  sketch  of  Dr.  Ryland  ;  and  it  is  one  of  many  such — 


Mr.  Hull  was  early  acipiaintcd  with  that  eccentric  hut  highly  gifted 
man  the  Itev.  .lohn  Hyland,  an  ac(iiiaintance  which,  it  may  he  j)resiuned, 
though  there  is  little  record  (d’  it,  was  on  either  side  interesting  and 
pr^ttituhle.  Dr.  (Iregory,  in  his  memoir  of  ^Ir.  Hall,  who  in  early  lite 
Wiis  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hyland,  speaks  of  the  latter  as  “a 
very  excellent  man,  whose  excellencies  and  eccentricities  were  strangely 
balanced.”  In  him,”  he  adds,  “  were  blended  the  ardour  and  vehe¬ 
mence  of  Whittiehl,  with  the  intrepidity  of  Lnthcr.  His  pulpit  oratory 
was  of  the  Imldest  character,  and  singularly  impressive,  when  he  di«l  not 
overstep  the  proprieties  of  the  ministerial  function.”  Mr.  Ityland  often 
visited  C^lney,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Hev.  ,lohn  Newton. 
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On  one  (Kvasion,  after  lieariii^  liiin  preaoli  there,  Mr.  Xe>U(Hi  says  in 
his  iliary :  “  His  originality  and  zeal  were  strongly  marked  throughout 
this  sermon.’'  I  can  find  only  one  entire  letter  (»f  Mr.  In  land’s  to  my 
graiulfat her.  It  is  very  eharaeteristie  of  the  man,  and  is  as  follows: — 
“  Rkv.  ano  Hkau  Sih, —  I  have  not  forgotten  my  j>romise,  as  you 
supjHised,  hut  was  contriving  this  week  how  to  fullil  it.  Do  you  know 
that  my  wife  and  son  have  been  at  Li union  for  near  a  fortnight,  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  rents,  as  we  now  do  evtTV  (luarter;  tor  my  family  costs  me 
about  i^iooo  a-year,  and  there  is  no  doing  without  money  in  a  family 
of  seventy-tive.  And  although  vionetf  ts  dead  mutter^  tjuife  dead,  stone 
fleady  and  has  no  power  of  mot  ion  y  mneh  less  of  thowjhty  of  one  thought 
to  all  eterniti/y  yet  this  same  dead  matter  which  is  day  out  of  the  earth's 
bowels  is  appointed  hi/  injinite  icisdom  to  be  the  instrument  of  ha/i/iiness 
to  rational  and  immortal  substances.  And  there  is  no  evil  in  money; 
there  never  was  any  evil  in  it ;  and  there  never  will  be  any  evil  in  it. 
Not  only  so,  but  we  are  told  the  Almighty  likes  it  .so  well,  that  He 
chooses  to  ])ave  the  streets  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  with  it. 
Coiise(|uently,  all  the  evil  must  arise  from  .tin*  fimlish,  idolatrous,  and 
wicked  love  of  it;  and  thus,  indeeil,  the  love  of  money  has  damned 
millions,  and  is  now  hurrying  multitudes  of  our  [)o<n-,  wretched  (’ourt 
harpies  to  the  bottom  of  perdition;  yea,  the  Scripture  says,  it  dnanis 
men  in  destniction  and  perdition.  Drowned  in  destruction  and  perdi¬ 
tion  !  What  an  energetic  j)hrasc  is  this!  Would  not  one  word  do ? 
But  the  apostle  must  use  two  that  seem  of  the  same  import.  Do  tell 
me  the  exact  difterence  between  oXtOpov  ^iid  uTruiXeiav  when  J  come  ? 
If  the  weather  proves  line  in  the  morning,  I  come  on  Tuesday  by 
Wyke’s  post-coach,  if  my  cold,  with  which  I  have  been  afflicted  all  this 
week,  gets  better.  But  if  the  weather  proves  wet,  don’t  expect  me, 
b«‘canse,  as  no  precise  day  is  needful,  why  should  we  not  choose  a  good 
(lay,  if  })ossible  ?  The  liord  grant  ymi  much  wis<lom  to  help  me  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  beauties  of  the  original  Scriptures,  then  I  will  thank  you 
heartily,  and  bless  (hul  for  your  assistance.  t)ur  kind  respects  wait  (Ui 
Mrs.  Bull. —  Yours,  with  gn'ut  integrity  and  honour, 

“  Oc^  23,  1768.”  “floii.N  Rvland.” 

The  striking  character  of  Mr.  Ryland’s  pulpit  orat(»ry  has  bemi 
spoken  of;  ainl  J  remember  an  illustration  of  this  as  it  was  told  to  my 
father  by  his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Foster  of  Biggleswade.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Hall  and  Mr.  Foster  were  conversing  together;  and  tlie  name 
of  Mr.  Ryland  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Hall  referred  to  a  sermon  he  had 
once  heard  him  pnaich.  It  was  at  an  .\s.sociation  of  Ministers,  I  think, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  it  must  have  been  when  Mr.  Hall  was  a  very 
young  man  ;  yet  the  impression  of  it  se(*ms  to  liave  been  most  vivid. 
The  text  was  in  Mark  (chap.  xiv.  33)  “  And  he  began  to  be  sore  amazed.” 
Ihe  first  head, — “  Christ  was  sore  amazed  at  the  extent  of  human  de- 
}»ravity.”  It  was,”  .said  Mr.  Hall,  “as  if  in  the  illustrathni  of  this 
point  .Mr.  Ryland  had  conden.se<l  into  a  brief  half-hour’s  statement  the 
reading  of  a  lifetime.  You  felt  that  he  had  expended  his  whole  ]>ower 
opon  this  one  topic,  and  that  it  was  impo.ssihle  to  rise  higher.  Jhit  under 
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II. 

THE  SCOT  AlUlO.U).* 

riMIESE  voliiint\s  are  as  ricli  in  tlieir  antiquarian  lore  and 
A  material  as  they  are  handsonie  in  their  outward  and  visible 
vesture,  and  to  every  literary  Seot  they  will  hi'  a  priceless  prize. 
The  paj^es  abound  with  rare  learning  {ind  knowh'd^^e  of  old 
black-letter  books,  and  very  pleasant  and  entertaining  wit.  Mr. 
Burton  devotes  the  largest  portion  ot‘  his  first  volume  to  remarks 
upon,  and  elucidations  ot‘,  the  national  conditions  which  brought 
about,  and  the  consequences  ot*,  that  remarkable  ancient  league 
between  Scotland  and  France,  which  Scott  has  made  familiar, 
even  to  readers  not  versed  in  historical  conditions,  in  Quenfiti 
Dffnvurd.  And  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  this  ancient  national 
relationshij)  has  survived  in  the  language,  in  the  manners,  and 
in  the  architecture  of  Scotland.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the 
traveller,  in  towns,  or  alighting  upon  lonely  castles,  or  in  Fidin- 
biirgh,  almost  imagines  hiniseli*  in  some  old  city  of  France, 
while  he  looks  up  and  beholds  the  swallow-nest  towers,  or  mar- 
tello  structures,  so  unknown  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  any 
other  part  of  Britain ;  it  is  a  social  speciality  of  Scotland,  that 
castles  after  the  French  fashion  were  built  long  after  private 
dwellings  had  ceased  to  be  fortresses  in  England  ;  and  we  see  the 
French  plan  adoj)t(‘d  of  topping  the  flanking  round  towers  with 
conical  roofs,  giving  their  form  an  approach  to  that  of  a  steejde. 
It  is  the  same  in  street -architecture — th(‘  houses  are  lofty,  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  easily  fortitied.  In  Edinburgh,  and  the  larger 
towns  of  Scotland,  house  is  piled  above  house,  in  a  manner  which 
makes  Edinburgh  as  anomalous  to  the  Englishman  us  Paris, 
where  the  Scot,  on  the  contrary,  is  surprised  to  find  a  close 
parallel  to  one  of  the  spi‘cial  modes  of  architecture  of  his  own 
country.  Mr.  Burton  shows,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
how,  after  the  rupture  with  England,  Scotland  took  her  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  baronial  architecture  from  the  Continent,  and 
chiefly  from  France,  and  the  rich  turret ('d  chateaus  of  France 
were  transferred  to  the  moorlands  of  the  North,  and  to  the 
braes  of  the  Grampians.  In  lleriot^s  IIos])ital  we  have,  indied, 
the  bulky  framework  of  a  German  j)alace,  decorat(‘cl  by  the 
architect  Aytoun,  with  n  beautiful  coronet  of  turrc'ts  and  de¬ 
corated  chimneys;  but  the  ancient  Palace  of  I lolynswl  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  French  chateau  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All 
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castle  in  Scotl-ind  imlnl  '  "  ' ln'}f|'i®'*'e.  No  other  fendal 

.round  0  a  . :  !  :  '  "■  ‘•-'•r';-"'  -  «  ide  a  spa. . . 

<h•fenc,.s  solaroe  a  •  ,  n  s^  Tn'"'"  ""  "" 

holds  le.v.. ..  I  .  <’eiicrallv  the  remains  <d'  Scottish  strono. 

. is;:i' . . 

licr..  there  aiv  vestiml  ^  "  ""  """>''rons  oarrison  ;  I, at 

roval  than  a  haroidal  .•st'aldishment"  •'';s''.'niiao  a 

scene  i.s  rather  heiirhtened  lie  •.  •  i  •  ‘ the  elh'cl  of  the 

i-gs.  They  ,lo  not  .aitir.dv  M.inrto  a  nasi  hi  dad '''''''  1"  '"l 'i'‘ 

inUTvoiiiiiL'-  ivntiini»<  r,-..,.. '  ^  *  ^  ^  poriud,  sovond  l.y 

s.inure  keen,  the  relie  of  f  l*'' 'lenldless  i.s  the  old 
frowning  in  austere  ghaan  ovcrali'  '' '’aroiiial  arehit.a-tnre, 
around  we  *<00  tin*  f  1  ‘  amon^''  the  rnins  seattend 

.leserte.1  ma,  sio  ,o  "  The 

l">siafahle' profusi.ai  sn.l,lla!lv’"slopp "".''lern  wealth  and 
tliat  may  he  seen  in  %  ii*  ‘  ,  it  with  anytliiinr 

Unit  he  is  in  a  laa„  try  d  i.  ‘‘'‘"I'loidly  inf.ains  the  traveller 

and  wher.-  the  passing  ov.a- Ihell.  If 

I'..-  h  n.;-  ;vi.i,..f 

o  'c-'''  . . . 

passed  sinee  the  ehimn  .  '  •  >  >H.irl\  a  (.entniA  and  a-liall  have  intw 

->f  life  .l..serted  that  va.sl  laligrof  e.hh.11^^^^^ 

r/ic  fiirricd  us  a  little  away  from 

Ho  follows  uj)  the  ohmlolooio'' ”7'^  st>  with  laiiguag,'. 

Words  to  the  same  nd-  ♦*  .1  famous  Scottish 

'•tiildiiigs  of  (he  nation"^" ll"^V'''V  '‘‘*  •'illuoneed  the 

h  I  tut  nation,  lie  t.„ds  scraps  of  French  prc.scrv.al 
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in  tilt'  language  ot  Seotlaiul — words  encased,  as  it  were,  in  the 
coinnion  tongue  ot'Seotland,  but  thoroughly  exotic,  and  brouglit 
in  to  exjiress  tlio  special  articles  to  which  the  foreigners  applied 
them.  “There  is  soinetliing  transcendentally  Scotch  about  a 
haggis,  and  Burns,  in  his  stalwart  lines,  has  proclaimed  its 
nationality,  and  loudly  scohed  at  the  French  ratjoutF  Yet 
there  can  be  no  question,  in  the  opinion  of  our  writer,  that  this 
potent  pudding,  this  which  has  been  called  a  boiled  bagpipe,  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  French  h(whisy  whicli  Fot grave 
interprets  as  “  a  sliced  gallimaufry  or  minced  meat/*  “  (^ur 
“  ho(lge  j)odge  is  a  gift  from  the  same  ([uarter.  There  is  no 
“  resisting  (*ot grave's  hochopoi ;  a  hotchpot,  a  gallimautry,  a  eon- 
“  fused  mingle  mangle  of  divers  things  jumbled  or  put  together.** 
burns  felt  the  inspiration  of  haggis,  so  also  has  hodge-podge  its 
sacred  }M>et,  and  Mr.  Burton  has  introduced  some  lines  in  its 
honour,  so  national  and  characteristic  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
or  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them  ;  it  seems  they  an* 
by  a  Irieiid  of  the  author,  of  whom  lie  speaks  as  “  the  venerable 
“  and  accomplished  Arcliibald  Bell,  the  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,**  and 
“  I  think,**  says  Mr.  Burton,  “  some  of  those  who  merely  knew 
“  him  as  a  man  of  business,  will  be  a  little  surprised,  if  not 
“  scandalised,  to  know  that  he  was  capable  of  such  an  effusion.** 
To  us  it  is  yery  delightful  to  sec  the  humour  mantling  over  the 
face,  and  glowing  along  the  speech  of  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors,  and  a  very  wise  man,  becoming  a  very  merry  one  : — 

A  SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  HODGE-rODC.K. 

O  leeze  me  on  the  canny  Scotcli, 

Wha  first  contrived,  uitliout  a  hotcli, 

'fo  mak  the  gusty,  good  Hotch’Potch^ 

That  fills  the  wamc  sae  hrawly  : 

'riierc  *8  carrots  intill ’t,  and  neaps  infill ’t, 

There ’s  cybies  intill ’t,  and  leeks  inlill ’t. 

There ’s  pease,  and  beans,  and  beets  infill ’t. 

That  8oom  through  ither  sae  hrawly. 

The  French  mounsecr,  and  Knglish  loon. 

When  they  come  daunderin’  through  onr  town, 

Wi’  smirks  an’  smacks  they  gulp  it  dow  n. 

An’  lick  their  lips  fu’  brawly : 

For  there ’s  carrots  intill ’t,  and  neaps  intill 't. 

And  cybies  intill ’t,  and  leeks  intill ’t. 

There  *8  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  beef  iiitill ’t, 

That  maks  it  sup  sae  braw  ly. 

And  Irish  Pat,  when  he  comes  here. 

To  lay  his  lugs  in  our  good  cheer. 

He  sllools  his  cutty  wi’  unco  steer. 

And  clears  his  cogue  fu’  hrawly  : 
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For  there’s  carrots  iiitill ’t,  aiut  neaps  intill 
'I'liere 's  pease,  and  beans,  and  beets  intill ’t. 

And  a’  *^11(10  mistv  ineal-s  in  till 't. 

That  j^case  his  pab  fu’  brawly. 

A  dainty  Dame  she  cam’  our  wav, 

An’  sina’  soup  tneayre  she  wad  hae: 

*  Wi’  your  fat  broth  I  cannot  away — 

It  maks  me  scunner  fu’  brawly  : 

For  there ’s  carrots  intill ’t,  and  neaps  intill ’t, 

'I’here’s  cybics  intill ’t,  and  leeks  intill ’t, 

And  filthy,  jrreasy  meats  intill ’t. 

That  turn  inv  stamach  sae  brawly. 

•  •> 

She  gat  her  soup :  It  was  unco  trash, 

And  little  better  than  poor  dish-wash  ; 

"fwad  "ie  a  man  the  irafer-bnish 
To  sup  sic  dirt  sae  brawdy  : 

Nae  carrots  intill ’t,  nor  neaps  intill 't, 

Nae  cybies  intill ’t,  nor  leeks  intill ’t,  » 

Nor  nae  good  gusty  meats  intill ’t, 

To  line  the  ribs  fu’  brawly. 

Then  here ’s  to  ilka  kindly  Scot: 

Wi  mony  good  broths  he  boils  his  p<M, 

Hut  rare  hotch-potch  beats  a*  the  lot, 

It  smells  and  smacks  sae  brawly  : 

For  there ’s  carrots  intill ’t,  and  neaps  intill  ’i, 

There’s  pease,  and  beans,  and  beets  intill 't, 

And  hearty,  wholesome  meats  intill ’t, 

That  stech  the  kite  sae  brawly.” 

To  refum  to  the  etymologies  brought  by  the  Scot  from  abroad 
— a  delicacy  of  the  poultry-yard,  howtowdy,  is  a  special 

gift  from  the  land  of  cocks  hutaudeau,  “a  cockerell,  or  big  cock 
chick. In  llurns’s  inventory  of  Grose^s  ^lusoum,  we  have 

“  Farritch  pats  an’  auld  sant-backets 
Afore  the  flood.” 

The  saut •backet  is  from  the  French  haeqaet^  just  as  the  old  term 
for  a  dinner-plate,  an  ashety  is  from  ametfCy  and  bastiafiSy  or 
small  bowls,  from  bassinet.  Another  stanza  of  Burns,  descriptive 
of  Grose’s  uccomplisliments  as  an  antitpmry, 

“The  knife  that  nicket  Abel’s  craig 
lie’ll  prove  you  fully. 

It  was  a  fauldiiig  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-kail  gully.” 

Tlie  origin  of  the  word  jocte/cg  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle, 
until  liord  Hailes  soIvimI  it  by  attesting  the  existence  of  a  large 
knife  with  the  maker’s  name  on  it,  Jacqacfi  de  Liege.  We  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Burton  could  delight  us  with  many  such  etymo¬ 
logies  and  coincident'es.  He  siiys  : 
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A  considerable  iminber  of  sueli  coineidenoos  may  bo  bmnd,  but  1  sliall 
content  myself  with  one  as  a  last  wonl.  I  boj>e  the  novels  of  #lobii 
(fait,  and  their  descriptions  of  Scotch  life — true,  warm,  and  genial, 
like  the  pictures  of  David  Teniers — are  not  yet  forgottim.  One  of  the 
bi*st  of  them,  The  Atfctdiire  Letjatees^  gives  ns  tlu'  adventures  of  a 
country  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  have  gone  to  Jiondon  to  secure 
a  large  inheritance  unexpectt'dly  opening  to  them  by  tlu‘  (h*ath  id’  a  rich 
relation.  Among  the  many  types  of  civilised  comfort  which  Mrs, 
Pringle  left  behind  her  when  she  sojourned  in  that  “ausome  place,”  she 
informed  her  favourite  gossij),  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  luxuries  of  the  nearest  “  burgh  toon,”  that  “  there  wasna  a 
jiggot  o’  mutton  to  be  had  within  the  hair  wa’s  Lunnon.”  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  consoled  her  for  the  ridicule  bestcoved  by  lier  city  fritmds 
on  her  barhurous  method  of  applying  for  that  universal  commiKlity,  a 
leg  of  mutton,  had  she  rememberiHl  that  ln*r  own  sptvial  term  tor  it  was 
a  beipiest  by  the  politest  nation  in  the  world,  and  was  tin*  way  in  which 
the  French  courtiers  of  (J>ueen  Mary  wouJ<l  give  their  orders  in  the 
victualling-shops  of  Edinburgln 

The  Scot  Abroad  is  the  most  appropriate  and  suggestive 
title  of  both  these  veiy  entertaining  volumes ;  the  author 
apologises  for  changing  its  nature  after  the  title  had  been 
unnounced,  by  devoting  the  first  volume  to  the  review  of  some 
of  the  incidents  and  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
League  with  France.  We  cannot  at  all  see  that  lie  has  changc'd 
the  nature  of  his  work ;  so  far  from  it  the  Scot  in  J'rance  is  so 
remarkable  and  important  a  person  that  an  imjxirtant  and 
essential  section  would  have  been  omitted  in  the  absence  of  that 
history.  The  old  Scots  Guard  of  France  was  a  famous  illustra- 
tion  of  the  Scot  Abroad.  “  Everybody,”  says  our  author,  “has 
heard  of  the  famous  Scots  Guanl  of  France.”  They  stand 
before  us  in  something  of  the  same  attitude  and  asjiect  as  the 
illustrious  Swdss  Guanl  of  a  lat(‘r  and  more  fatal  era  in  French 
history,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  and  singular  that  France 
should  have  so  often  sought  the  aid  of  brave  foreigners  to  guaivl 
her  throne.  Here  is  Mr.  HurtoiPs  picture  of 

THE  SCOTS  OCA  HI)  OK  FHANCE. 

1'be  Scots  (iuard  consisted  of  one  bundled  gcns-darim*s  ami  two 
bundred  archers,  dliey  bad  a  captain  who  was  a  bigli  ofliccr  of  stuU*. 
The  first  caj)tain  of  the  (iuard  who  apjxMirs  in  history — ami  probably  the 
first  person  who  held  the  office — was  John  Stew  art,  lord  of  Aubigne,  the 
foumler  of  a  great  Scots  house  in  Fruiu  e,  of  w  hich  more  hen*after.  Hy 
a  chivalrous  courtesy  the  appointment  to  this  high  office  was  eonfidiMl 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  dliis  was  an  arrangeimuif ,  however,  that  could 
not  lust.  As  the  two  nations  changed  their  relative  position,  ami  the 
^iiiai'd  began  to  luvouie  S'ot>  only  in  name,  it  became  n(»t  only  out  of 
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the  <iufstioii  tliat  tlic  captain  slimild  be  appointed  by  a  foreign  pncru- 
inent,  Imt  imj^ditic  that  be  should  be  a  foreigner.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  a  small  ingenious  policy  to  avoid  oflence  to  the  haughty  foreigners 
in  the  removal  of  the  command  from  the  Scots.  The  first  captain  of 
the  Guard  who  was  a  native  Frenchman,  was  the  Count  of  Montgomery, 
who,  for  bis  patrimonial  name,  which  corresponded  with  that  of  an  oid 
Scots  family,  passe<l  for  a  man  of  Scots  descent.  It  was  thought 
prudent  that  his  son  should  succeed  him ;  but  the  selection  was  not 
fortunate,  for  he  was  the  same  Montgomery  who  hit  King  Henry  ll.  at 
the  jousts  in  honour  of  his  daughter  Flizabeth’s  marriage  to  rhilii>  ll., 
and  so  made  Mary  Stewart  Queen  of  France. 

Acconling  to  the  old  courtly  creed  of  France,  the  privileges  of  the 
Scots  (iuanl  had  an  eminence  that  j)ai*took  of  sacredness.  Twenty-four 
of  them  were  told  ofV  as  the  special  protectors  of  the  royal  jhtsoh. 
They  took  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  chand)er  whore  the  King  slept,  and 
the  oratory  where  he  paid  his  devotions.  When,  on  a  solemn  j)rogross, 
he  entered  a  walled  town,  the  keys  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  captain  of  the  (iuard.  They  guarded  his  boat  as  he  crossed  a  ferry, 
and  were  essential  to  the  supjmrt  of  his  litter  when  he  was  carried.  Ou 
ordinary  (H’casions  two  of  them  stood  behind  him:  Imt  in  atTairs  of  great 
ceremony — the  recej)ti(m  of  embassies,  the  conferring  high  honours,  the 
touching  for  the  king’s  evil,  and  the  like — six  of  them  stooil  lu'ar  the 
throne,  three  on  either  side.  It  was  deemed  a  marketl  honour  to  them 
that  the  silk  fringe  with  which  their  halberts  were  decorated  was  white 
— the  royal  colour  of  France. 

There  is  something  melancholy  beyond  description  in  contemplating 
the  condition  of  a  country,  the  yital  treasures  of  which  had  to  be  cmi- 
lidtNl  to  the  fidelity  and  brayery  of  hireling  strangers.  If  there  wais  a 
fjudt  in  the  afl'air,  however,  it  was  not  wdtli  the  Scobs  :  they  were  true 


to  their  trust,  and  pai<l  faith  with  faith. 

On  their  side  of  the  bargain,  too,  there  is  something  touching  in  the 
picture  of  a  hardy  high-spirited  race  robbed  of  their  ])roper  field 
exertion  at  home,  and  driven  to  a  foreign  hind,  there  to  bestow  the 
enterj)rising  energy  that  might  have  made  their  own  illustrious;  aiiid 
serving  a  foreign  master  with  the  single-minded  fidelity  that  had  heen 
nourishcil  within  tlnun  by  the  love  of  their  own  land  and  kimlred.  Ihit 
it  must  1h*  adniitteal  that  their  hospitable  patrons  made  their  exile 
mighty  comfortable.  When  the  lank  youth  left  bidiind  him  the  house 


of  his  ancestors,  standing  up  grey,  cold,  and  bare,  on  the  bleak  moor¬ 
land,  it  was  not  to  pass  into  liard,  sordid  exile,  but  rather  to  exult  in 
the  prosjxrt  of  a  land  of  promise  or  Fldgrado  :  and  faithfully  was  the 
promise  kept ;  for  the  profuse  hospitality  and  lavish  generosity  of 
France  to  her  guests  is  a  thing  hardly  to  be  elsew  here  parallehMl  in 
history.  It  was  but  just  that  it  shouhl  all  Ik*  re(pnte<l  with  sound 
fidelity  and  ardent  devotion. 

•  W  - 

The  trust  which  Lnuis  XI.  repose«l  in  tin'  Guard  has  bi'cn  already 
referred  to.  It  was  not  their  blame,  that  he  took  their  assistance  in 


grubbing  up  the  nmts  of  all  the  iKditicul 


instituthms  which  checked  or 
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iiKKlifiiHl  the  siiproinc  antliority  of  the  Cnnvn.  If  we  were  lo  su[)pose 
indeed,  that  they  ])assed  beyond  the  routine  of  duty  to  think  of  tlie  poli¬ 
tical  resnlts  of  the  alVairs  in  which  they  were  en^^aged,  they  would  tind 
a  good  many  i)artisans  in  the  present  day,  had  theyadopte<i  the  designs 
ot  their  crafty  master  as  their  own,  ainl  hacked  them  as  the  s(nindest 
j)olicy  for  the  future  of  I^’rance  and  of  lMiroj)e  at  large;  for  liouis  XI. 
is  by  no  means  championless. 

The  French  League  witli  Scotland  grew  out  of  the  condition 
of  tlie  two  nations  ;  from  tlie  utterly  cnished,  prostrate,  and 
worthless  condition  of  the  French  peojde — the  poor  French  .serf 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  made,  who  was  not  worth  i)re8erving 
as  a  slave,  a'nd  who  >vas  put  to  the  most  valuahle  use  wdien  his 
carcase  manured  the  ground  on  which  he  fell — over  such  the 
English  bow’  and  hill  men  strode  triumphantly, — Nearly  as 
“  good  as  mailed  men-at-arms,  and  one  of  these  fully  equipped 
‘‘  and  mounted  w^as  among  a  erow’d  of  serfs  like  a  ship  of  wair  in 

a  fleet  of  fishing-boats;  he  could  go  about  unharmed,  slauglitor- 
“  ing  all  he  eouhl  come  at  till  he  W’as  tired;  ’’  hence  the  sweeping 
triunqdis  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agineourt  :  so  the  French,  in 
th(‘ir  de.spair,  a]q)ealed  to  those,  in  the  tough  texture  of  who.st* 
trames  and  the  deti'rmination  ol‘ their  sj)irits,  the  Ihigli.sh  might 
meet  w  ith  opponents  more  ecjually  their  inateh — for  the  average 
Scot  of  those  times  looks  a  very  different  creature  to  the 
frenchman.  ^Ir.  Purton  may  well  call  these  ‘Miardy  lads,’’ 
finding  their  type  in  the  “  \V^olf  of  Jhidenoeli,”  Alexander 
Ntew’art,  a  w^olf  beyond  the  Grampians,  prince  and  courtier  at 
Holy  rood,  ready  with  his  fine,  free-handed  followTrs  to  set  fire 
to  the  choirs  of  churches,  and  the  house's  of  arehbi.shops,  and  to 
pour  like  avalanches  over  cities  and  cathedrals — these  were  tlu^ 
|K'oj)le  very  desirable  to  France — cpieeT  pe'ople !  Of  this  same 
Wolf,  this  Alexander  Stewart,  Mr.  Ihirton  informs  us  that  he 
made  his  peace  wdth  tlie  church  ho  had  so  terribly  despoiled, 
and  mnv  liis  ashes  repose  in  the  cathedral  of  Dunkeld;  there 
IS  to  be  scon  liis  recumbent  efligy,  arms  folded,  in  serene  [leaei^ 
hniking  up  to  another  w'orld,  wdiile,  in  a  Gothic  in.scription,  tlu! 
s]>ectator  is  informed  here  lies  Alexander  Stew’art,  Lord  of 
Ihidenoch,  of  good  memorv- 

Of  such  rough  material  wTre  the  helpers  of  l^Vance  made 
during  the  hundred  years’  war  w’ith  the  English  kings.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  many  Scots  settled  in  l^Vance,  and  became 
tliere  the  founders  of  families — illustrations  of  the  Sc’ot  abroad. 
Our  author  is  sufHciently  hard  in  his  construction  of  human 
hist<»ry  wlien  he  siiys,  ‘Mhe  history  of  almost  every  man’s  riw^  in 
“  th(‘ world  coiisisls  <»f  a  succession  (►!’ graspiiigs  and  holdings,  -- 
‘G>f  positions  taken  up  timidly  and  uncertainly,  and  made  by 
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“  degrees  secure  and  durable.”  It  is  not  so  in  .,11  •  , 

It  presents  our  race  neither  in  an  iiiii.ibl^  “'•‘diinees,  and 

.uri~„  ,i,a.  ,i,o„,  i.  i„  7  '  '  r,t  "■ 

Moss  troojKTs.  Wo  have  snino  1  ^  ‘‘JH'ioiit 

strength  oC  imagination,  and  tlio  weakness’  "* 

|.»„„or  „i,w,  ...a,,.  ry„  n«.;;  lY 

i.«  . . . 

acres.  .Vn  instance  of  tlicirassiiiina:',,,  I  "’ .'^ ■'**** '*'d  e'er  lli,>ir  liarrca 
A  certain  .Montcith  ..f  oi:^  3,  t 'l.-^.ancy. 
Car-linal  nskc.l  Inn,  wliioh  fanndv  ot  ui  ,  ?  "?T'  ".c 

story  Kocs,  renenherin..  fllari'i  1;|  .  l!!*'''*  ‘‘‘/'"'''"‘t-d  to.  As  ,|,o 

ic  sa.,1  Ih>  was  “  .Monteitli  ,1c  Salnionnet  • "  nna  I'ortli. 

^‘V  tin*  (‘xi.stofloo  of  1  I’  T  1  ’  *01(1  tiu*  aiu'odotc'  IS  V(‘rili(‘tl 

ai-terwanls  tr  nsll‘  i  V  '’■-cl,  . 

liritain  in  the  s..vcntcc  S’,  ^  "■•■-  "f 

«  title  as  enphatic  anil  .li.sU,"!;  ^  *'•’  •'^■•'■■■-1- 

‘SeiLniorial  riLdit  •  nn,l  Jm  ..  «  ^  ‘i  *  ^  ^  *  laimlv,  lik(‘  any 

to  the  hcrclitary  tfan’lciickshi  ,  oP,he'Tr,Wim'^,,f  'f '-l!''' 

luM'ossanlv  an  act  of  Hn«rr.,„f  ^  Montoitli,  it  was  not 

oat  of  the  |,i.scatory  j)rivnc^re.  sonictliing  ,lif.nilic,| 

had eoTth'riaiX^  ’■"^^hance  to  have 

pleasant  little  incident  ree,.r,U.d'yri;:|!|f  ^ 

i'rS.mr;1"f  ittie^^  th:'tad  "f  I! 

‘iH'<)t.s,  tual  by  its  la.i-fim!  T  "'a<le  liini.selt  ohno.xiona  to  llic 
town  ot  I)n,L'  3  '■"T.  «ttthlle-how,  into  tl.e 

cr().ss.  As  old  I'itscntt'  fop  i\  was  nailed  to  the  niark,-t- 

“  enenn-es  can  e  .  2  i'.  “his 

“  unhonestly,  ttnd  cuttiHrotrid^h'' T  '"“f'lored  him  very 

“and  it  was  said  that  n*  ,V*^’ *V“. 'he^ 

“  whilk  Dat-id  home  of  W  I’l'^  i  "‘‘f''’ 

“  tmd  keepe^  it  o  ‘  "  «J<Iorhurn  twust  to  his  saddle-bow, 

thordo  foodittgs  of  onr  au- 

amu.scum  m  lkhi.l  u  "V  ’'' ofancient  armour  in 

action  and  CO, mte.^  .’,:  r  "■'*  "atching  i„  l.istoiy  the 

some  grand  results  veMiv  "  hieh  have  deve’lojii  d 

^  results,  j  et,  hj  a  slight  and  not  improbable  impulse'the 
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ti,^rwqv  VC  borne  to\var.ls  an  opposite  conclusion  equally 

'lA.’w  "rhis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  ot  liislorj  , 

niiieh  of  the  essential  national  character  ol  N  otland 

'I’liere  are  some  less  reasouatile  etlinoloyioal  **’' 
world,  than  that  wo  may  to  some  oxtont  r  a".!!-!-,  Inu-a, 

the  national  oharaotoristics  which  "V*  '*,.  ,  fl,r  choorfn'l  onjoV- 

storn,  nnamiahlo,  practical  people,  with  I'*"''  ,  oxcitements. 

niciits  or  snsccptihility  to  ’\Vc  w!.rirU  ha.l  to  .to. 

Perhaps  the  oriirinal  natnre  ol  n.  I*'?!  .  ,.har'ictcristics  .Iccpcnc.t 

un.l  har.tcnc.l  m  the  cn.l.  lha  1  I  ,  itself  snilicicntly 

the  ilceper  entlnisiasiii,  the  character  of  the  . 

,..tls.  An.l  in  the  traoe.lies  an.l  ...nnltr^^^^  which 

voti.ni  it  .l.-inan.le.l,  an.l  '  ^j|  ^  ,,ji„  sw.'etness  ami  l.laintive 

it  t.'stilicl,  we  may  iierhaps  nttiilmtt  .  „„„„irv  a  vein  .>f  c.mtleness 

ten.lerness  in  the  lyrical  I’jlvclv  tin- hively  abates 

an.l  h.-aiity  rnnning  throngh  her  •'"p'  '  ’  ^  ,,„vple  ame- 

whieti  nestle  in  the  Imlh.ws  ol  the  hlack  tiap  lkU.  ,  «  r  |  , 

thysts  that  sparkle  in  lu>r  granite  corries. 

There  seems  to  lie  little  reason  in 

ter  of  Scotlanil  is  its  own,  noi  j’  j  that  character, 

the  Thistle,  found  it  cdieerfuhu 

.Scotland  has  contributed  X:  ’  Wks 

world.  Hating,  as  he  does,  all  th.  .  e.i,(,  Hio'hlund  widow 

bitterness  and  scorn,  reminding  us  ii  j  j  j  j,„4  aa  wise  and 
of  MacT'avish  Mhor  for  the  p  '  "'a  aall  hi.terness  the 

reasonable,  Mr.  Hurton  „ld  French  alliance 

lliiguenot  of  France,  and  dc\o  •  1  jj,,  ..  puzzling  incoii- 

the  introduction  into  ..  intolerance  ami  ferocity  in 

sistencies  in  its  rcligmiis  ^  .„lp  ,H,mt 

opinion  and  language.  ^  .  (^hurch  of  with 

,!  o,|„.r  .,,,Y  i.. 

tower  staiTiH  ot  blood  upon  it 


-‘iiJG  7.,  ^ 

Ihe  Scot  Ahrond. 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  vnrrl.Vt  -c*. 
as  It  stands  it  L  simple  lulnsonse  Vh  i"^  f ‘‘‘'Pf'on  is  remove, I- 
b-nfflaml  in  .Seotlan,l-L,vo  let  our  owJl  “f  <l'o  Clmiv),  of 
]s  soaked  in  bbsid.  A\'e  could  not  fo **  l"-‘'sei,t-! 

•ndignation  in  the  midst  of  all  our  0.^^"  )“  I''*®'"??  '<‘“liuo  of 
much  enjoyment  and  amusement  that  b!  "l  ‘‘  n‘ <'>r 
ossly  the  reeonls  of  bis  natioll^^V’  ml  ,  • 
to  understand  upon  wbat  pi  ineipll Ive  .•  re''f 

■ffIXly  the  tar  more  bloody  raids"  f  r?  '*‘'‘’’  "''at 

H-ffuenot  and  C,.venanter\vere  stern  I.  "'  ''  ‘•■xav. 

eestbey  were  the  victims  of  no.  •  "i  both  iusiau- 

tnad.  Apj,reeiatin<f  31 r.  Jlurtiiii^r'l'l”  "  <l''<)vo  wise  men 

•0  same  exception  wo  took  to  iZjioo/T 
be  iK.ssil„hty  of  writing  a  book  ^ 

Jaftolry  and  bitterness.  Vby  s  o  1,  1 

kind  be  »  give„«  „p  p,  „  party  p  o  “  lor  man- 

K  IS  in  the  second  volume  \  .  'it:  , 

•act  treatment  of  his  sub.Vct  W,  7?  """■0  <lis- 

'a'  ‘Si-ot  as  scholar,  ami  a u  b  / r’  sd  lie;"  ,'  have 

li.ne  •  iMslderiiigs  ”  oy,.,.  many  rare  I  i”*'  ''-';l’*essive  one,  we 
wbicb  we  must  not  keep  ,uir  readers  "  ''I' 

tains  some  new  inter, 'St  wi,.,,  *  ’ ewry  pam- ,>on- 

. .  "■  S 

ol  bought,  who  rule,l  one  half  of  ,I  «>"  the  tlironc 

tentunes,  ami  gave  shai)e  ami  consl/  '  '"IfHeetual  worhl  for 
ol  tims,'  who  fbilow,',!  him  h,,,  r  “I’’ 

•^upers,sl,sl  him;  and  J,din  K,1  . 
galhys,  isissing  thn.ugh  the  dnaidfol  T.  slavery  in  the 
I’l  tl"'*  ’'olbruiiui,'  w,)ik  •  ami  \  /*"  *  'i  "  "as  to  tit  him 
'‘""••‘'•'">•<1.  "1.0  whe,rofle rli  i‘  ,e a-l  Samu..I 
a  proles.sor’s  chair  a  ..  T  ''“'T'  '"’s 

l.a'e  iH'cn  temptcl  to  the  likl  T  1  , 1  \i' “  ‘'""“f''  ' 

side  angry  .lesus  Cl.rfs  I ''o  in  yeotlamf  b,'- 
^yorhl.”  JVhat  romance;  of  illU'-e  1^'  "'•  ‘be 

on  of  .Marshall  Keith,  the  rio-ht  t,''*'*!  ^  *'‘''''tati,)n  ,.f  the 

and  in  the  life  7'  V  £'!;  t"'*  l’''‘'<l<'riek  the 

«<lvptur,>s  till  be  lan,led  ii,  ‘t  '  ^  '■"*'*  '"'s  stran-c 

-.tber  strange  that  our  Sots  A  1.77'''"  <1^',^. 

}!  wvioe  of  (Ios])otio  imn  tlu'in- 

lue  .  ir  A\  illiam  Isiekbart  I, .bn  1  statesmen  we 

;  Il..t  «e  must  lav  ,wl  S'.  ''  iHiam  ratt,'rs,>n. 

"'.'  must  bav,.lH',>naVi,'h,'ni.,yn.e.  '  ‘'"‘^.’'"'ning  voluim's— 

I'r,  pare  tor  the  pc-ss  ;  they  are  ll  '  •'V  l*al'’'olie.Seo(,dinian — to 

""  j  are  the  rich  n-,„l,s  of  yenrs  of  rr:,<l- 
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ing — of  course  the  subject  is  far  from  exliausted.  Mr.  Ihirtou 
has  struck  upon  a  vein  wliicli  ouglit  to  yield  a  deal  more  yet : 
two  more  volumes  of  17^^  Seot  Abroad,  with  his  intrepidity  as 
engineer,  trader  and  inventor,  one  of  the  most  miglitv»  ubicpiitous 
and  successful  of  all  emigrants.  AVhich  is  the  tinest  view  in 
Scotland?”  says  tlie  illnatured  old  ]>roverl)ial  riddle,  “  the  road 
which  leads  out  of  it,  or  the  road  which  leads  to  Kngland  ?”  If 
so,  at  any  rate  Kngland  and  the  world  have  gained  by  the  spirit 
which  has  impelled  the  Seot  to  wander,  we  soiiietimes  think  that 
in  a  (piiet  irresistible  sort  of  way,  he  is  taking  j)o8session  ot*  the 
world,  and  especially  the  world  opened  up  by  the  arms  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Great  Jlritain.  Its  markets,  its  literature,  its  poetries, 
its  manufactories,  its  steam-boats  and  its  trains,  its  foreign 
depots,  Singapore,  or  Hong  Kong,  or  Calcutta,  or  Melbourne — 
the  Scot  is  abroad  ;  the  peoj)le  called  proverbially  the  most 
cautious,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  adventurous  and  even  rash  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  |K)wer  is  now  where  it  has  ever 
been,  neither  so  much  in  ])rudence,  or  in  principle,  nor  in 
their  so  often  boasted  love  of  liberty — which  really  has  often 
looked  verv  my  thical,  and  faded  awav  into  a  true  (\dtic  wor- 
shij)  of  that  which  is  strongest — hut  in  a  certain  strong,  shrewd 
perception,  sustained  by  physical  daring  and  physical  enduram'c, 
a  firm  education  of  faculty  at  home,  resulting  in  a  strangely 
unifonn  success  abroad. 


HI. 

IN  TIIK  KOOTSTKTS  OF  CdlFSADKIlS. 

IT  was  on  Friday,  duly  15th,  I9!)9 — sui)erstition  was  glad  to 
notice — at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  exactly  the  day  and 
hour  at  which  (  dirist  had  died,  in  the  same  spot,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race,  th;it  the  Crusa(h‘rs  eiiteri'd  derusalem.  ilis- 
tory,which  tells  of  the  horrors  of  Troy  and  the  cruelties  of 
Achilles,  tells  no  more  merciful  tale  of  the  taking  of  the  Holy 
City ;  it  was  just  a  week  bef'ore  the  whole  pilgrim  host  had  issiu'd 
forth  from  their  camp,  through  the  valley  of  Gihon,  through 
the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  by  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  (j}(k1  on 
Mount  Zion,  with  the  bishops  and  clergy  clothed  in  white,  bear¬ 
ing  crosses,  and  relics,  and  images  of  saints,  and  knights  fully 
arnu'd,  and  banm'rs  raised,  and  trnmjxits  sounding — all  fe(*t  bare, 
and  all  voice's  rais(‘d  aloud  to  the  saints  in  intorression.  So  they 
entered  the  valley  of  dchoshaphat  and  directed  their  ste|>s  tothe 
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Mount  ofOlivcs;  tlie  Saracens  from  the  walls  beheld  the  proces¬ 
sion,  with  sc'orn  they  spat  on  the  crosses,  and  insulted  tlie  pil- 
j^rinis,  and  some  who  ventured  too  near  the  walls  they  wound(‘d 
with  their  arrows.  From  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whence  the 
Saviour  ascendinji;  had  uttered  his  words  of  peace,  Peter  the 
Hermit  uttend  an  invocation  to  persevere;  and  Tancred  and 
Ihiymond,  who  had  been  enemies,  joined  hands  in  the  presence  ot‘ 
the  army;  and  the  following  Thursday  they  stormed  the  city. 
That  they  might  the  more  easily  pour  their  arrows  into  the  city, 
(jfmlfrey  and  Tancred  had  constructed  moving  and  rolling  towers, 
whence  showers  of  flints  were  hurled,  and  the  rams  were  planted, 
ami  the  most  brave  planted  their  ladders,  while  arrows,  javelins, 
lM)ilingoil,  and  Greek  fire  repulsed  their  impetuosity  on  all  sides. 
At  last  the  chief  of  the  rolling  towers  went  to  pieces,  and  night 
fell  over  the  scene,  and  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  taken.  The  next 
day  the  Saracens  brought  female  magicians  upon  the  rainj)arts 
of  the  city,  calling  upon  the  elements  and  the  infernal  powers 
to  curse  the  (Jrusaders,  but  they  themselves  fell  dead  beneath  a 
shower  of  arrows  and  of  stones  ;  but  still  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
bravest  ex|>osiHl  themselves,  they  fell  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
towers,  and,  covered  with  sweat,  and  wounds,  and  dust,  many  lost 
their  courage.  Put  now  see,  all  at  once,  the  Crusaders  behold 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  a  celestial  vision,  a  radiant  knight  in 
complete  armour,  waving  his  buckler  and  giving  the  signal  to 
enter  the  city.  Godfrey  and  Raymond  perceived  him  first,  at 
the  same  time,  and  cried  aloud  that  St.  George  was  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Christians.  There  was  no  time  for  too  nice  enquiry 
or  examination.  The  Crusaders  were  in  that  state  most  favour¬ 
able  to  the  reception  of  wonders  ;  women,  children,  even  the 
sick  ruslunl  forth  to  help,  bringing  water,  food,  and  arms,  and 
joined  to  move  the  rolling  towers  ;  ah  I  and  the  rolling  tower  of 
Gcxlfrey  advances  far  enough  to  have  the  drawbridge  lowered 
ujKUi  the  walls,  and  the  flaming  darts  flew  at  the  same  time 
against  the  sacks  of  straw  and  hay,  and  bags  of  wool,  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  last  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  wind  drove  the  flames  upon 
the  Saracens,  they  retreated  before  the  lances  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  Reimbaldt  Cretin,  followed  by  the  brave  leaders,  enteixKl 
Jerusalem.  And  now  ap|>eared  another  strange  spectacle — so  it 
was  re|>ortiMl  through  the  whole  Christian  army — the  holy  Pon¬ 
tiff  Adliemar,  and  several  of  the  Crusaders  who  had  fallen  during 
the  siege,  aiqK'artnl  at  the  head  of  the  assailants  and  unfurled  the 
standanl  of  the  cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem;  its  voluminous 
folds  wavcnl  beneath  the  bright  sunshine ;  then  rose  the  loud 
Hosannahs,  minghnl  with  the  wild  hoarse  watchword  of  the 
(Vusaders,  “  It  is  the  will  of  (umI,  It  is  the  will  of  G(k1.”  dhcii 
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poured  on  the  eaniuge  :  in  the  synagogue  ol‘  the  Jews  and  in  the 
mosque  of  Omar  the  slaugliter  was  complete  ;  all  in  tlie  first 
were  burnt  to  death,  all  in  the  last,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  slaughtered  ;  the  houses  were  broken  o|K'n  and  old  and 
young  men,  women,  and  children  slain  without  remorse ;  they 
were  compelled  to  jump  from  the  towers  ;  they  were  Hung  from 
the  windows  ;  infants  were  snatched  from  the  breasts  of  their 
mothers ;  their  brains  were  dashed  out  against  the  walls  and 
the  sign-posts  ;  some  unhappy  wretches  were  roasted  before  slow 
fires  to  make  them  confess  where  their  wealth  was  concealed ; 
it  is  said  they  rode  in  blood  up  to  the  knees  and  to  the  horses’ 
bridles;  of  40,000,  or,  as  some  have  said,  of  70,000,  there  re¬ 
mained  not  enough  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  poorer  sort  of  pil¬ 
grims  were  obliged  to  give  their  help  when  the  victors  began  to 
clear  and  purify  the  city.  As  the  shades  of  this  most  wonder¬ 
ful  day  fell  over  the  walls,  the  warriors  sheathed  their  swords 
and  thought  of  repose;  suddenly  they  reHected  they  were  now 
in  the  city  which  contained  the  holy  places  ;  then  each  j)ilgrim 
purified  himself  from  the  blood  of  the  infidels,  he  bared  his  head 
and  his  feet,  the  shouts  and  the  shrieks  no  longer  sounded,  uni¬ 
versal  silence  reigned  through  the  streets  ;  then  rose  the  hymn 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  penitence.  And  so  the  warriors 
sought  Mount  Calvary ;  there  the  clergy  received  them ;  there 
they  viewed  the  holy  places,  and  there  they  confessed  their  sins 
and  promised  amendment  of  life.  So  did  the  Crusaders  take 
Jerusalem,  alternating  the  day  from  remorseless  cruelty  to  the 
meek  spirit  of  fervent  i)iety. 

No  amount  of  inquiry  or  criticism  ])ushes  aside  the  verdict 
of  Robertson  that  ‘‘  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  more 
singular  than  the  Crusades,”  or  the  verdict  of  Alison  that 
they  are  beyond  all  question  the  most  extraordinary  and 
‘‘  memorable  movement  that  ever  took  place  in  the  history  of 
“  mankind.”  In  the  age  especially  of  the  first  (Jrusade,  all  the 
world  w^as  on  its  way  to  Jerusalem.  How  far  olf  it  was,  t<K) ; 
where  it  was,  few  had  any  concejdion ;  it  was  farther  than 
Australia  or  China  are  now,  and  we  have  far  more  distinct  ideas 
of  Dahome,  Abyssinia  or  the  Zambezi,  than  the  men  of  that 
day  had  of  the  llolv  Land  ;  they  arc  not  so  far  away  as  was  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  was  a  shrine,  steeped  in  the  light  of  ineffable  and 
sacred  romance,  all  aglow  with  holy  memories,  and  golden 
lights — “the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  it  was  called”  ;  in  its  vaults 
had  l)een  placed  the  body,  on  its  stones  had  been  shed  the  bhxKl 
of  the  Redeemer,  its  earth  contained  the  dust  and  the  relics  of 
his  first  apostles ;  but  the  shrine  was  in  the  hands  of  infidels, 
the  silver  crest'cnt  of  the  false  prophet  had  now  for  centuries 
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hIkhI  its  protniiing  flame  over  tlie  hallowed  spot,  'riiero  is  ji 
]>assion  in  the  human  heart  for  shrines  lor  haunted  ground  and 
for  holy  dust,  the  sjx)!  eonsecrated  by  the  deeds  of  warriors,  bv 
the  songs  of  poets,  and  the  sighs  of  sutlerers,  and  tlie  blood  of 
martyrs,  which  all  the  satire  of  a  hard  realism  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  eradicating  ;  therefore,  the  world  rushed  to  Jerusalem; 
it  was  the  shrine  of  shrines,  of  the  holiest  ashes,  of  the  most 
tVagrant  memories.  Shall  it  be  i)rofaiied  by  the  step  of 
infidels,  by  Saracen  cruelty,  whkdi  insults  our  pilgrim  brethren 
who  visit  the  holy  dust.  It  shall  not  be;  let  us  free  the  Holy 
Sej)ulchre;  and  all  Europe  said,  “  It  is  the  will  of  God  ;  it  is 
the  will  of  God  ! 

The  Holy  Laud!  To  take  the  Holy  Land  became  their  am¬ 
bition,  so  off  they  sfarttMl.  It  is  not  wonderful.  What  spot  of 
<‘arth  is  like  it‘f  Jerusalem  inspired  tlie  imaginations  of  that 
age.  They  made  a  new  Machptdali  I  The  wilderness  tliat 
K(.Hlar  inhabited  became  mystical  to  their  eye,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  curtains  of  Solomon  ;  once  more  they  ereat(‘d  a-Heth 
Mascaboth,  the  house  of  chariots,  and  Ha/ar  Susim,  the  village 
of  horses  ;  and  Tabor,  and  Hermon,  and  the  City  of  David,  and 
the  Hr(M»k  KtHlron,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Valh'y  of 
Hinn(an,and  the  hushed  deep  stillness  of  Nazareth  reverberated 
with  human  voices;  but  man  knows  not  what  he  does,  a  divine 
unconsciousness  holds  him.  We,  too,  are  olf  to  our  Holy  Land, 
and  it  may  Ix',  too,  to  us  as  to  those  and  to  other  it  may  be  a 
Kibroth  Hattava,  the  grave  of  lust. 

The  history  of  the  world  tells  the  story  of  moments  wlien  a 
marvellous  simultaneousness  controlled  all  human  action.  AVlio 
can  explain  it  ‘f  Yet  every  age  is  more  or  less  the  subject  of  it. 
S<Huns,  there  are  moments  when,  alike  in  nations  and  in  indivi¬ 
duals,  man  is  moved  by  impidses  he  cannot  control.  Long  in¬ 
cubating  cause's  produce  the  inevitable  births,  sometimes  themon- 
st rolls  births,  of  nature.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  tidal 
“  movements  of  national  thought  and  feeling  do  not  depend  on 

“  the  few  swimmers  who  ride  the  waves.’’  Leviathan  niav  make 

^  - 

a  swell  in  the  waters,  but  he  is  himself  the  creature  born  of,  and 
borne  on  by,  the  ocean.  What  is  the  mystery  of  that  law  hy 
which  a  simultaneous  impulse  acts  in  many  individual  minds  at 
oncel^  ns,  at  once,  Adams  and  Leverrier,  sailing  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  met  each  other  and  shook  hands  across  the  drear  and  desert 
jJanet  Neptune;  as  Zwingli  and  Luther,  without  knowing  each 
other,  preacluHl  the  same  reformed  Gosjxd,  so  simultaneously  in 
men’s  minds  arose  the  thought  of  the  Crusade  ;  then  amidst  the 
ismdenng  of  tlu  ir  h:arts,  arose  the  wild  slogan  cry  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  onlv  revealed  the  wish  of  the  nations  and  the 
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ptH)|)los,  to  tlieir  own  soul,  hurstiiig  forth  to  their  lips— tlio  ery 
rolling  and  pealing  like  thunder  over  Eiiroi)e — ‘‘It  is  the  will  of 
God  ! 

Never  was  tlierc  a  more  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
ideas  over  mankind.  AVill  any  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
fought  through  those  wild  men  ;  the  spirits  of  the  ages,  as  it 
were,  limned  against  the  clouds,  like  the  gods  of  Homer  in  his 
battles,  clothed  in  mist,  but  ruling  the  strife  1"  On  the  one  side 
there  was  plunder  and  Papal  indulgence,  on  the  other  the  sunny, 
vine-clad  slopes  of  France  and  Spain.  13ut  wild  men  of  Tours, 
ferocious  Fninks,  fanatical  Saracens,  too — the  /VAy/,  ihc  idm 
nili'd ;  and  chivalry  became,  in  fact,  the  worship  of  s])irits. 
But  we  do  not  make  this  merely  the  exposition  of  a  cold  science 
of  history.  The  hiaa  was  freCy  the  man,  that  conscienctxl  con¬ 
sciousness.  And  amidst  the  noise  and  the  storm  we  think  we 
hear  a  voice  like  that  of  old,  “  Keep  silence  befort^  me,  oh  islands, 
“  and  let  the  ])eople  renew  their  strength. 

The  Crusades  extended  over  a  period  of  loO  years,  n'ckoning 
from  Idll?  to  1211;  but  as  waves  aiid  tich's  aiY'  the  motion  of 
one  sea,  so  all  these  movements  set'in  tlu'  acts  in  tin*  life  of 
one  mind.  The  whole  had  a  great  individualily,  illustrating 
the  providence,  the  manhood,  so  to  8])eak,  of  history — like  the 
individuality  of  the  Thirty  Years'  AYar,  or  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  or  the  struggle  for  American  independence.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  attempt  to  impale  the  Crusade  on  an  e])igram, 
and  say  it  was  a  battle  about  an  empty  tomb,  which  its  de¬ 
fenders  did  not  believe  had  ever  been  filled,  and  into  which 
the  invaders  cast  themselves  headlong  for  their  own  funeral ; 
but,  oh.  Holy  Land  !  it  is  within,  is  is  beyond,  it  is  by  and 
by,  it  is  anywhere  where  we  plant  hojxs  aflection,  imagi¬ 
nation,  love,  sovereign  and  spiritual  desire — there  is  the  Holy 
Land,  that  which  we  ho])e  to  become, — and  certainly  there  was 
this  about  the  work  of  these  crusading  men — there  was  doing, 
there  was  suffering,  there  was  discipline,  and  so  the  procession 
<>f  crosses  set  forth  on  its  wild,  painful  way. 

The  story  of  the  Holy  War,  the  Crusade  is,  we  believe,  the  most 
epical  drama  to  be  met  with  in  history, — and,  we  must  allow  our 
spirits  to  tingle  with  the  sublime  sjH‘ctacle  of  that  mustering  of 
the  most  mighty  majesties  of  the  earth  round  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Never  did  imagination  so  inflame  masses  of  human 
bosoms  before  or  since.  We  can  a  fiord  to  see  human  baseness 
darkening  the  drama,  and  still  it  is  not  less  than  wonderful.  On 
that  spot  they  gathered  together,  as  if  irresistibly  iinptJled 
by  a  fate;  it  has  the  unity  of  the  story  of  a  nation— of 
a  world — of  a  life.  There  was  a  strange  visible  unity! 
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(’hristendom  has  never  been  so  unit(Ml  since.  Is  this  the  noblest 
result  of  the  ages  of  faith  ?  Hut  with  all  its  freedom  and  all  its 
unity,  it  was  the  freedom  and  the  unity  of  a  regiment,  or  a 
machine.  It  was  what  the  world  loves  to  see  so  much.  It  was 
visible — it  was  not  the  unity  of  a  forest,  or  the  unity  of  the 
atmosphere — never  before,  never  since  saw  the  earth  such  a 
spectacle,  as  that  of  those  two  centuries  in  the  city  of  the  (i  real 
King.  When  the  kings  were  assembled  and  passed  by  together, 
when  the  strong  man  was  as  tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark, 
and  they  burned  together,  and  none  could  quench  them !  and  trulv 
the  day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  upon  the  oaks  of  Hashan,  and  upon  all  the  high  mountains, 
and  upon  all  the  hills  that  were  lifted  uj),  and  \ipon  every 
high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced  wall,  and  upon  all  the  sliips 
of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all  pleasant  pictures,  and  the  loftiness 
of  man  was  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  made 
low,  and  the  Lord  alone  was  exalted  in  that  day. 

In  one  of  the  magnificently  dark  and  shadowy  passages  ot‘ 
Hebrew  story,  we  read  of  the  vision  beheld  by  the  j)roi)hct,  of 
“  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  hca- 
“  ven  standing  by  Him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And 
“  the  Lord  said,  who  shall  persuade  Ahab  that  he  may  go  up 
“  and  fall  at  Ilamoth  Gilead,  and  one  said  on  this  manner,  and 
“  another  on  that  manner  ;  but  there  came  forth  a  spirit  and 
“  stoiKl  before  the  Lord  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the 
“  Lord  said,  wherewith?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  1 
“  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And 
“  he  said,  thou  shalt  ])ersuade  him,  and  jirevail  also :  go  forth 
“  and  do  so.”  Thvre  tms  a  h/iiuj  sjn'rit  in  the  month  of  the  }no~ 
p/o'tfi  of  the  Crnstntefi.  Kurope  grew  and  became  strong  by  them, 
but  not  as  the  prophets  predicted.  The  sound  of  the  Crusade 
went  forth  you  will  notice,  immediately  after  the  age  of  Hilde¬ 
brand  ;  he  dreamt  first  of  that  great  enterprise;  with  him,  it 
was  the  ambition  doubtless  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land  froin  the 
Saracen,  but  especially  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  princes  of  Ku¬ 
rope  away  from  their  own  kingdoms,  and  to  leave  them  free 
for  the  slow  coil  of  that  snake-like  policy,  which  then  was 
first  enmeshing  states  in  its  tergiversation  and  its  art,  and 
raising  its  crest  of  fearful  power  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

In  so  mad  a  whirl  of  events  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
j)rophet  of  the  (Vus;ides  was  a  madman.  The  spark  which  set 
in  a  blaze  all  the  |>owder  which  convulsed  society  to  uproar  and 
temjH'st  was  the  Henuit  Peter — Peter  de  Acheris — like  the 
proidiet  of  Kngaddi — he  had  that  electrifying  drop  of  wildness 
111  the  blood;  which  gives  to  the  frame  and  to  the  life  a  nurDOse 
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and  a  power  which  can  never  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  laws 
which  move  lymphatic  natures  only.  He  was  perhaps  not  the 
less  a  tool  and  a  victim,  because  he  was  so  tree.  He  had  visitinl 
the  tombs  ot  the  l^ist.  He  had  seen  the  cruelties  there.  “  I  will 
rouse, said  he  to  the  Christians,  “  tlie  martial  nations  of  Kurope 
in  your  cause,”  and  he  kept  his  word.  A  wild  earnest  man  may 
do  much  with  a  subject  supc'rstitious  peojde,  havinj^  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  earthly  help  to  boot — a  Brother  Ignatius  multiplied 
by  tifty-hermit-poNver,  and  a  million  of  shivering  superstitious 
creatures  for  an  audience.  That  his  appearance  was  contemptible, 
and  his  stature  small,  say  little;  his  eve  was  vivid,  burning, 
blazing,  bright — no  man  can  be  contemptible  who  is  an  incar¬ 
nate  nerve ;  his  speech  was  vehement,  his  life  was  now,  at  any 
rate,  wdiatever  it  had  been,  austere,  he  livt'd  in  prayer,  in  solitude, 
his  licad  was  bare,  his  wild  uncombed  locks  mtitted  or  flowing 
to  the  wind,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body  wrapt  in  a  coarse 
brmvn  woollen  garment,  he  ever  bore  and  disjilayi'd  aloft  a  large 
wooden  cross.  His  speech  blazi'd  along  in  a  wild  rhapsodical 
|)oetry.  He  entered  with  that  contidence,  which  the  man 
especially  feels  who  is  abandoned  to  his  own  ideas,  into  palaci's 
and  cottages.  He  gathered  the  crowds  in  churches,  in  streets, 
highways,  and  market-places.  I le  challenged  the  princes  and 
the  warriors  of  the  age  every wliere  to  follow  him  to  the  Holy 
Land.  AVe  have  read  of  “  monks  who  have  mad('  ladders  to 

place  and  favour  of  the  ropes  which  gird  ascetic  loins.”  He 
was  not  one  of  these,  but  he  made  of  that  rope  which  bound  his 
waist  a  laddiu*  to  ])ower.  He  was  the  nu'anest  of  all  the  heroes 
of  the  Crusade,  but  lie  was  not  the  less  the  mightiest.  I  le  was  the 
long  thunder  note — the  keen,  wild  lightning  flash  ;  probably  not 
a  pair  of  coherent  ideas  in  the  head  of  him,  but  there  are  times 
when  incoherencv  is  power.  See  how  much  a  madman  may 
effect.  There  are  great,  wild,  indehnite  words,  wdiich  are  as 
latticed  windows  through  which  tlie  light  passes,  available  for 
others,  thougli  not  tor  the  utterer.  There  arc'  other  men  who 
are  like  iron  stanchions  or  ])illars,  they  neither  receive  light  nor 
give  it,  and  yet  they  hold  that  which  transmits  it.  Some  ages 
seem  capable  of  concentrated  madness.  We  an*  not  mcapable 
of  it  now*;  but  if  the  world  is  less  Ix'lieving,  it  is  more  sane. 
Madness  was  common  tlu'ii,  and  the  im  st  mad  ot  men  stood  as 
fair  a  chance  of  being  worsliippcd,  and  nuidncss  is  rc'lative. 
Madness  does  not  know'  that  it  is  mad  ;  an  age  or  two  heiuo  tin* 
things  which  seem  to  us  most  common-place  w'ill  seem  to  our 
children  the  illusions  of  mad-mcn.  We  could  not  even  s]M‘city 
without  stepping  on  the  crotchets  ol  |K‘(»ple.  How'  different 
looks  St.  jfernard,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  both,  it  is  to  hoped, 
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sainlly  iiion  ;  but  the  one  is  to  us  as  a  sora])li,  \vlu»  lias  l«Kt  his 
way  in  confusions  anioii"  kin^fs  and  statecraft,  and  i)o])i'-(  ralt, 
and  tlieir  fo«>;s,  deluded,  we  believe,  by  the  traditions  of  Koine  ; 
the  otlier,  a  wild,  ii»;norant  lunatic,  whose  cord  and  cowl  and 
maceration  pive  to  him  his  unnatural,  but  ])enetralinL!:  elo- 
(|uence,  his  liarsh,  stronp^,  cruel  will.  It  is,  indeed,  olten  the 
inad-man  who  tells  the  truth  to  the  a;4:e.  AVho  but  a  inad-inan 
can  bear  the  burden  (d‘  ])roj)hecy,  and  tlin*^  the  words  of  lire 
over  the  ])eople  Y  We  often  think  we  eoidd  do  with  a  mad-inun 
now  and  then,  something  siudi  men  as  h^/ekiels,  Isaiahs,  Zeeha- 
riahs,  they  have  somethinji;  like  their  correspondencies  in  (le()r”;e 
Fox,  in  Thomas  (  arlyle  ;  ])lunj>;in^  about  purposeless,  but  in¬ 
spired,  in  a  mingled  sea  of  vision  and  stu])idity.  Some  sneli 
scene  was  luvsented  as  that  Scott  has  ])ainted  in  his  Am///  of' flto 
Lftke ;  in  the  j^atherin^  round  the  tiery  cross,  held  aloft  by 
llrian  the  hermit — 


'the  ^lislv  priest,  with  innriunrin^  prajer, 
A  slciuler  crosslet  t’orinM  witli  care, 

A  cubit’s  Icuiith  in  lucasure  due ; 
rhe  shait  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 

The  ('toss,  thus  formed,  lie  held  on  hijrh. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  ha"‘^ard  eye. 

And  strange  and  min^:led  feelin'rs  woke. 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 


“  Woe  to  the  clans-man,  who  shall  vi(‘w 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew , 

Forjietfnl  that  its  branches  p;rew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 
On  Alpine's  dw  ellin^  low  ! 

Deserter  of  his  Chieftain’s  trust, 

He  ne’er  shall  mingle  w  ith  their  dust. 

But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clans  man’s  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe.” 
lie  paused; — the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forv^ard  step  and  fiery  look, 

On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  sfrook  ; 

And  first,  in  murmur  low, 

1'hcn,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 

Tliat  far  to  seaw  ard  linds  his  source, 

And  fiings  to  shore  his  muster’ll  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 
“  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  !” 


The  shout  was  hush’d  on  lake  and  fell, 
'fhe  Monk  resumed  his  mutter’d  spell. 
“  Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  re:ir 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear! 

For,  as  tlie  fiames  this  symbol  sear. 
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His  home,  the  refuj-f  nf  his  fear 
\  kinilreil  fate  shall  Un<*\\  ; 
r-,r  o’er  its  roof  the  voImoumI  llamo 
(  lan-Alpine’s  veu^eance  shall  prociann, 

While  inaids  aiul  imUrous  on  Ills 

Shall  call  down  wrelehedness  and  bhaiin, 

Atul  infamy  ami  woe.”— 

Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shn  I 
\s  c^.oss-hawh’s  whistle  on  the  hill, 

Denonneine;  misery  ami  ill, 

Minted  with  ehihlhomls  hahhlnik  ft 

*()f  curses  stammer’d  slow  ; 

Ansu  Cling,  with  imi>rccation  dread, 

“  Slink  be  his  home  in  embers  red  . 

And  cursed  he  the  meanest  shed 

•I  hal  e’er  shall  hide  the  homeless  h.  a<l, 

Wo  doom  to  want  and  woe  . 

,„,1,  .Vila  flan.0  of  fauati-  i....  S-  Cn.-ac  -w  ban, 

.vi..-  .va. cwa«s;."’a.- 

that  Holy  HainUNltobO  ^Nioivsioi 

la-  .-an  a.  nnn.aw  “  ;,„a  ......  f  V.-.  ily, 

tiiliiitiim  inid  •■viu'llv.  A'li  ■■  •  ;^t,.;„i<vii  lirigld,  llowers 

lins  Imen  Imt  \vlua  ^  "vil  it.  was. 

siivan^  tip  out  ol  tltt'  l)iai  K  t  ,  .i  liftini:i^  ihoinsidvos, 

SVetliii.R,l.oilingMH'<>lt-:’  a  princes  and  poo, do  all 

fillers  takini;  coiinsol  ocean  of  nations  in 

sctlino  forlli  to  .Jerusalem,  a  world  beheld  stieli 

ail  hour,  kingdoms  in  thui  ^ 

jiotters’ vessels, — their  hio  st  and  foainin,',  we  say, 

As  we  look  over  the  groat  hoihiij,,  ^ 

is  there  anything  reveaM  by  man  grows  ? 

nation’s  ,)hrcnsy  111  It (.dii  wt  st 

Is  there  any  evolution  ol  r^'’“''r  V  t'„r  nations,  can  we  read 
i,.„,,,„i„,.  a  If .... .1.C  Hi.«.;, .  .. 

ii  lesson  lor  onrsolves  .  Ca  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 

jjvrations  of  rrovideneo,  while  ^  ^  p^very where  the  eross, 

Crusaders.  ^\  hat  a  strange  ^  I  millions  following  the 

and  eren/ichcre  ih  mcanwfi  nmml^  an 

grand  illusion  glory.  .  .  slow  in  developing 

It  is  even  as  we  have  |  ’ ^,„w  i„  develo,)ing  his  will 

his  will  as  an  individual  i„.lieve  that  a  higli, 

as  a  nation  and  a  race;  hut  [  .leveloiied  in  man 

. . •  . . .  Ird'tv.  and  ciiltnateil  t'l"  v'....  ,.,.lv  know 


as  a  nation  and  a  race;  hut  ^  ,,,  , leveloiied  in  niun 

sovereign,  pure,  ,i  e  nerson.  You  only  know 

the  eoniniunity,  as  well  as  in  m.n  1  ,  ;  This  alone 

inaiihy  will.  This  is  that  which  iM  « an  ^,2 
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makes  it  interest  in it  is  the  subjugation  of*  the  individual,  and 
the  national  will,  and  the  assurance  so  jiresented  to  us  tliat  high 
over  all  a  Divine  will  rules,  and  is  8U])reme.  What  is  llistorv 
with  all  its  majesties  and  mistakes  but  this  ?  Ik'asts  liave  no 
history,  because  they  are  not  mortal,  tliey  have  no  will,  thev 
have  no  ])lan.  And  man  also  knows  not  what  he  does  oV 
whither  he  goes,  lie  follows  a  sublime  illusion  hovering  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  we  are  all  uncons<.'ious  victims  of  the  ideal,  man 
invests  with  radiant  colours,  seen  only  by  his  own  eye,  the  form 
that  lies  u|>on  his  heart.  It  is  the  imagination  which  proves  us 
souls,  w’e  are  taught  by  the  lessor  forms  of  the  fancy,  as  it 
strikes  on  the  door  of  our  own  soul,  a  million  little  interests 
combine,  till  the  whole  vast  history  combines,  and,  lo  I  coherent 
and  strong.  We  do  not  think  our  fathers  had  the  purpose  and 
the  contest  we  have,  they  covered  the  ocean  and  the  seas,  tlie 
haven  and  the  bays  with  their  fleets,  and  their  banners  and 
their  crosses,  and  their  ships,  and  the  land  with  their  armies, 
and  so  they  set  off  to  Jerusalem  to  take  possession  of  the  world 
in  the  name  of  the  Cross.  It  was,  de])end  uj>on  it,  a  sublime 
unconsciousness  ;  it  ndes  even  the  pathway  of  human  destiny. 
It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

Gladness  !  yes,  have  you  read  that  episode  the  Crusade  of 
Children  /  No  fabulous  event  this,  the  youth  of  Germany  and 
France  signed  themselves  w  ith  the  sign  of  tlie  cross.  Oli !  pain¬ 
ful  sight,  reason  and  ix^flection  lost  sight  of,  wu’sdom  and  ])ru- 
dence  were  condemned  to  silence,  and  so  the  multitude  of 
children, — the  prey  of  pirates  and  slave-dealers, — Hugh  Fern'rs 
and  William  Porcus ;  j)erished,  others  despoiled,  starved,  lost, 
oh  !  sad  to  seethe  the  kid  in  its  own  milk. 

Madness  !  Hut  sometimes  St.  Hernanl  almost  became  humour¬ 
ous  in  describing  the  ragged  regiment,  wdio  set  forth  to  the  Holy 
Jaind, — “  once,^'  he  said  “  the  most  joyful  and  salutary  result 
“  to  Ik*  |K'rceivtHl  is  this, — that  in  such  a  multitude  of  men  who 
“  fl(K‘k  to  the  East,  there  are  few' besides  scoundrels,  vagabonds, 
‘‘  thieves,  murderers,  perjurers,  and  adulterers,  from  whose 
“  emigration  a  double  good  is  observed  to  How',  the  cause  of  a 
“  two-fold  joy.  Indeed  they  give  as  much  delight  to  thos(*  w  hom 
“  they  leave,  as  to  those  whom  they  go  to  assist.  Doth  rejoice, 
“  those  whom  they  defend,  and  those  whom  they  no  longer 

oppn'ss.  Egypt  is  glad  at  their  departure,  yet  Mount  /ion  and 
“  the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoice  over  the  succour  they  will  bring, 
“  the  one,  for  losing  its  most  cruel  sjK>ilers,  the  other  at  re- 
“  ceiving  its  most  faithful  defenders.’' 

We  have  calbnl  it  madness,  Europe  plunging  itself  on  Asia — 
whether  it  is  true  as  GiblH>n  by  one  calculation  has  suggested. 


The  World  off  to  Jerusalem,  (U)7 

that  probably  t], 000, ()()()  migrated  in  tliat  groat,  strange  exodus, 
we  dare  not  say  ;  but  after  that  great  eouneil  of  Clermont,  wlieu 
the  Pope  Urban  and  Peter  the  Hermit  poured  fortli  tlieir  darning 
harangues,  the  assembly  rising  as  one  man  (probably  well 
prompted),  and  exclaiming  :  “  It  is  the  will  of  Cod  I  It  is  the 
will  of  God  I  the  Crusade  itself  was  called  the  way  of  God,  and 
biirona  and  bishops,  knights  and  prince-s,  took  the  vow  and  de¬ 
corated  their  garments  with  a  rcxl-cross  cloth,  or  rtvl  coloured 
silk,  on  the  right  shoulder,  or  in  the  front  of  the  helmet. 
Women  and  children  imprinted  crosses  on  their  delicate  and 
weak  limbs.  Monks  deserted  the  cloisters  in  which  they  had 
sworn  to  die,  believing  themselves  led  by  divine  inspiration. 
Hermits  and  unchorites  issued  from  forests  and  from  caves. 
Thieve^s  and  robbers  (piitting  their  secret  retreats,  re<*eived  the 
cross  and  expiated  their  crimes  in  Palestine.  One  u)onk  made 
a  large  incision  in  his  foreluMid  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  taking 
care  to  report  that  an  angel  had  made  the  incision.  A  vessel 
was  shipw’recked  on  the  coast  of  Prundusium,  and  everybodv 
ap}>eared  w’ith  a  kind  of  cross  imprijited  oji  their  flesh,  on  the 
very  part  on  w  hich  it  had  been  w  orn  on  their  clothes  w  hen  aliv(*,. 

Kurope^^  says  Michaud,  appeared  to  be  a  land  of  exile,  w  hich 
everyone  was  eager  to  (|uit.”  Lands,  cities,  and  castles,  for 
which  they  had  only  lately  been  at  war,  suddenly  lost  their 
value  in  the  eyes  of  their  possessors.  Artisans,  labourers,  and 
traders,  abandoned  their  occuj)ation8  ;  barons  and  lords  nv 
nouiiced  their  domains.  On  all  hands  rose  the  cry,  “  it  is  the 
will  of  God !  ”  Horsemen,  footmen,  w’omen  and  children,  old 
-and  young,  the  free  and  the  serf,  monks  and  peasants,  and 
burghers  and  soldiers,  all  crowxled  round  the  sacrcxl  standard, 
'fhe  man,  says  the  old  chronicle,  let  the  jdough  stand,  the 
herdsman  the  cattle,  the  wdfe  ran  wuth  the  cradle,  and  the  monk 
ran  from  the  cloister,  and  the  nuns  with  tlu'  rest  ;  huids,  houses 
and  moveable  goods  were  sold,  the  sellers  w'(*re  mon*  nuuKU'ous 
than  the  buyers,  they  acce])ted  any  terms  they  could  get. 
Walter  the  l^enneyless  led  fifteen  thousand.  JV't(‘r  the  Hermit 
led  a  wdld,  lawdess,  ragged,  lI(^entious  host,  rejected  hy  the 
knights,  of  forty  thousand.  Gottchalk,  a  priest,  led  a  host  of 
fifteen  thousand;  then  there  wtus  the  disorderly  band  of  William 
the  Carpenter.  Then  came  the  army  of  Duke  Godfrey,  and  the 
Army  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  when  the  mighty  host, 
the  Christian  army  gathered  on  the  Posphorus,  a  lucKierate  com¬ 
putation  make-s  the  number  about  b00,(K)t)  souls.  Put  famine  and 
])e8tilenco  hovc^red  round  them,  w'ent  before  them,  and  dogged 
them  on  every  hand,  and  they  had  little  conception  of  tlie  diffi¬ 
culties  of  theii’  journey.  The  world  was  a  very  large  s|K)f  to 
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them,  it  is  small,  but  they  knew  not  how  large  it  is;  they 
marched  on  without  rorethouglit,  and  would  not  believe  tliat  He 
who  nourishes  the  sparrow  could  leave  the  pilgrims  of  the  Cross 
unprovided  for;  illusion  and  enchantment  attended  them  on 
tlieir  journey.  As  they  came  to  every  city  and  village,  the 
children  eiupiired,  “Is  ihot  Jerusalem  Y  ”  And  the  great  lords, 
many  of  them  even  no  wiser  than  their  vassals,  they  made  ]>ro- 
visions  for  hawking  and  hunting  on  their  journey,  and  wer(‘ 
attended  by  the  falcon  and  the  hound,  and  eonstantly  tlu‘V  too 
empiired,  “/s*  that  Jerusalem  And  then  before  they  reached 
(\)nstantinople what  griefs  befel  the  stragglers  on  their  way  I  'fhe 
greater  number  never  beheld  the  places  they  went  to  eoiupier — 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  on  the  plains  of  Hithynia,  three 
hundred  thousand  were  trodden  down,  “as  straw  is  trodden 
“  down  for  the  dunghill.’* 

And  miracle  thronged  on  miraede;  there  were  jdenty  of 
millenarians  living  in  that  day ;  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand;  the  stars  fell  from  heaven;  traces  of  bloo<l  were  seen  in 
the  skies;  knights  and  armies  decorated  with  the  cross  wen* 
])ietured  in  the  clouds,  and  saints  and  kings  it  was  hnidly  as¬ 
serted  had  issued  from  tludr  tombs,  and  f'rc'nchmen  had  s('cii 


the  shade  of  Charlemagne  exhorting  the  Christians  to  tight  for 
the  Holy  Sepidchre.  There  are  nervous  states  in  which  pi'oph' 
will  Ix'lieve  anything,  and  the  mind  uses  the  nerves  at  its  will. 
'Iliat  seems  to  have  boim  an  age  of  singular  facility  i)f  belief — 
jx)rtents  and  sjurits  waited  upon  the  crusading  hosts  every 
where  ;  sp'ctres  and  prodigies,  marvels  and  mysteries,  waiti'd 
upon  the  pilgrims  the  whole  of  the  way.  The  motions  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  are  in  the  nature  of  man,  for  he  is  a  spirit,  lie  lives  in 
the  lH)rder  country,  on  the  frontier-land  ;  “  things  are  not  what 
“they  seem”  to  him,  for  there  do  seem  to  lu'  moments  wIkmi 


t he  spirit  of  man  finds  a  strange  relationship  to  the  most  wild 
ami  unnatural  portents,  as  when  Antiochus  pn'part'd  his  se»‘oud 
voyage  into  Kgypt,  we  read  that  it  haj)p<‘nc(l  “  through  all  the 
“city,  for  the  space  almost  of  forty  days,  there  were  sc'cn  horse- 
“  men  running  in  the  air,  in  cloth  of  gohl,  and  armed  with  lances, 
“like  a  band  of  soldiers ;  and  troops  of  horsemen  in  array  eu- 
“  countering  and  running  one  against  another,  with  sliaking  ot 
“shields,  and  multitude  of  ])ikes,  and  drawing  of  swords  and 
“easting  of  darts,  and  glittering  of  golden  ornaments,  and  har- 
“  ness  of  all  sorts,  wherefore  every  man  prayed  that  that  aj)par- 
“ition  might  turn  to  good.”  S\ieh  were  the  apparitions  men 
faneitsl  they  ludield  over  tlu  ir  armies  on  the  wav  to  tlu'  Holy 


Hand.  “Conu'ts  with  .shining  hair  along  tin*  hc'avens,  rrprov- 
“  ing  their  idh*nes>.  A  luminous  ma.ss  hung  ovt  r  the  walls  oi 


(«>!> 

f'is/ods  ami  Reirlatiomi. 

riaiii-  «1‘  I  ^ 

ruiiiir;  ^  '!1\('oiloro — »  MMu' l/isliop  nui 

f;:S;i  glances  -to  ,U  ouv  e>,J>i.s - 

!;Lr::^'S  joLs  a^st ;  .ui  u^t  ^  t..  , 

..:,  Tuch  a  «una.er  ot  lu.W  .,  each 

..  ,1.0  groat  mercy  o  (-o.l  'nc  i,avc- hur.od  us.  U 

Am  Thrown  uhan.llnl  ol  -hisl  <>‘^>1;;  (Uunorra  ...ent.ous  as 

..  ;  ,v  nvo  been  that  the  peisoo  .lorious  upostlo 

-miWring  on  a  mottled  gt;oy  .n^-  '  ■  i,,vsbmnga 

..S  San  Jago,  or  Senor  1  hnow,  1  saw  »a..- 

..  ThLr,  was  m.t  worthy  to  sec  h  m  Uu 

*.  eisco  do  Morlo  on  „f  ,ho  holy  afos  es  ^ 

“  .nossor  did  not  deserve  to  s u  aii>  „i  (  ,„,i . 

'^‘  It  in  the  trill  iij  ('a'{  ■  '(,i' iiseir'  against  anything  m  ^'a- 

if  ever  ih.ms  and  ages  have  -  Iso 

•„r,iust  the  Crusades.  l'nll"n>nn  ..  j,  the  will  ol  < <'>'1. 
'aUomi.ted  to  endorse  ;v’l„.  l.earlily  heheve  it.  lec 

and  in  our  own  age  there  .m  ^  ^  strongly:  repeat  it,  <hv 
w  w  Strom-  a  lie  becomes .1  .va-ss  '  ,.,,i„ listeners;  ass. 

it,  it  "ill  p "  t™.  -■  ”■'■■*  ■'»■  ■  . 

,„;,l,r,,.  ,„,.l  .«■„  ....It  '•  ■  , '  •  "J™ 

number?  This  seems  to  us^  _  '  ‘;,teves 

delusions  and  'anatmsii  ■  llnows  ‘  !‘".  ..  j nJve. 

. . .  . 

ol  his  \)icty.  n 
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We  venture  to  think  we  see  soinetliin^  of  the  same  delusion — 
fanati(‘isn)  and  folly — now  :  while  Rome  goes  on  rejK'ating  her 
weary  lie;  ahe  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  lilxuty  and  li'dit. 
and  nations  in  mourning  weeds,  and  strangled  empires,  avail 
nothing  against  the  hea])  of  ])lausil)ilities  beneath  whieh  she 
confounds  all  moral  distinctions.  Reyond  a  ([uestion  the  Cru¬ 
sades  were  nourished  in  the  ambition  of  Rome.  It  cannot  well 
l)e  said  now,  as  (iibbon  has  maintained,  that  the  Ropes  followed 
rather  than  gui<led  the  impulse  of  manners  and  ])rejudiee. 
Carnal  motives  ent(‘red  largely  enough  into  the  computation  ot‘ 
many  of  the  (haisiiders,  of  the  noblest  barons,  and  of  the  luLrhest 
Churchmen.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  nice  calculation  ac¬ 
curately  to  weigh  the  mercantile  and  the  martial  spirits  against 
each  other.  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  spoil ;  there  the  monk 
was  to  release  himself  from  the  discipline  of  the  cloisters,  and 
the  debtors  from  the  accumulation  of  usurious  creditors,  and 
there  outlaws  and  criminals  might  continue  to  elude  the  laws  and 


even,  with  a  kind  of  license,  continue  their  crimes.  What  then  is 
all  the  result  of  our  observation  upon  the  footsteps  of  Crusaders? 
Oidy  captiousness,  pride,  and  scorn  ?  Surely  in  this  we  should 
much  miss  our  own  way  and  much  misconduct  others  upon  the 
route.  Mr.  Ruskin,  many  of  whose  verdicts  we  do  receive  with 
some  caution,  has  said,  and  probably  we  shall  not  dissent  iVoin 
his  opinion,  that  “the  roots  of  all  that  is  greatest  in  (Jhristiaii 
“  art  were  struck  in  the  thirteenth  century.^’  It  was  an  age  of 
movement;  oven  as  we  see  it  in  this  day,  the  age  of  iron,  of 
steam,  of  rails  ;  why,  what  a  world,  mad  and  unmethodical 
world,  ours  also  seems  ;  even  with  all  its  captains  of  industry 
and  knights-commanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  tools ;  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  these.  They 
also  were  ///^/////-factors,  but  what  a  difference  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture.  Does  every  labourer  think  that?  Does  every  artisan 
know?  Does  one  in  a  thousand  know?  As  we  have  walked 
through  the  gorgeous  (haisade  rooms  in  Versailles,  the  ceiling 
covered  with  the  embossments  and  heraldries  and  escutcheons  of 
knights  and  heroes,  and  vast  flowing  canvasses  reciting  the 
stories  of  their  deeds — the  Bosphorus  all  aglow  with  pinnon 
and  plume ;  the  cruel  and  bhxKly  struggle;  the  ])iety  of  St. 
Louis  ;  the  madness  of  St.  Refer  ;  the  bravery  of  Richard  and  of 
l*hilip  Augustus ;  ah,  as  we  walk,  we  say  what  courage,  what 
will,  what  vast  ideas,  what  ensanguined  faith.  TheseTnen  on 
their  way  to  Jerusidem,  and  taking  possession  of  the  llolv  Lainl, 
were  men.  Ah!  the  red  bhxxl,  the  red  blood  ;  how  it  flows  for 
the  faith.  So  they  took  possession  of  the  world  for  the  Cross. 
A  lie  on  well  coloured  canvass  st'cms,  somehow,  so  respectable 


Modern  Cnmders, 

, .  1-  lint  wliv  so  to-dav  y  Wt'  fie  not  all  heroes  ;  hut 

andhehevahle  1  1  1  [  t,,e  had-e,  hut  the  faith  re- 

IVrhaps  .lerusalem  is  /e.«.  hut  the  worhl  is  more  and 
}\v\x  Dress  on  inst  as  really  beneath  the  er\  ,  It  is 

the  f  rusadeis  imn  i  .  •  „  ,p,  e,„i 

never  sepal. iti  t  i  mia^mation. 

meanest  <»«eup.itio  .  •  steady  uneonseious 

^■othing  more  J' /' {  J'  ,,,  mi-ditv  MaVadamisers  of 

iihllions  ..  .  or  see  the  principle 

of  the  ohi  (  in.  adc  I  ali  but  some  ol 

trader,  in  every  little  |  '  L^rv  cluster  of  folk  in  Ans- 

little  sharebroker,  every  eini^ia  ,  npistr  ite  the  principle 

.„d  No.v  Z.«la";l I  .  aH.i»  S  'I.™-  '"■ 

what  wo  are  iloiiig.  Amidst  the  ro.ir  ot  e 
spindles,  the  tempest  ot  the  tuin.ue,  ' 

modern  crusade,  we  see  it  in  every  mo  t  j  .’„„„nvi<>-utes  the 
l,ivingstone  toils  up  the  ™\vill  it  pay 

(iuango,  laying  in-cn  a  j!,,  ,  V  ,  ,,,k 

w^rr -mirtt  ;;;;;s  whid.  w  the «  nhs .. 

.African  paradises  and  -niny  spoh.,  on  the 

smile.  We  see  it  where  <”‘7.^“"'',  ,  Uieir  foundations ; 

old  prisons  and  '^’'’plme  ’him  for  life,  from  the  hand  to 

-he  may  receive  a  J  may  hargain  for  ae- 

wliieh  he  assigned  .  si  i  lit  ,  ,  !.•  .  the  tare  and  tret  ot 

ipiisitionsot  emiiire,  ‘  Mpditerraiieaii  isle,  showing 

royalty,  he  can  retire  to  Ills  lone  y  MedUiriai^ 

to  US  how  tho  ideal  is  poss  wip.ilitv  its  freshness ;  wo 

crusade,  the  glory  of  the  ®7i‘^I.Vhis  ten  twenty,  seven  hundred 
see  it  where  Mr.  Muller  h'f  h;;,],,,  fearful  out- 

orphans  round  him, and  works  111  ai  ...,,  seo  it  where  Tlioinas 

standing  tariflf  of  orphanage  am  .  (!,-.vssniarkct :  we  see 

Chalmers  wrestles  with  pauperism  y,;",.,-  the  Cow- 

it  where  Thomas  Guthrie  I'l''*-*-;".  ‘ "  ;7,;:;;;X.c.ls  ;  we  see  it  in 
gulir^C^re  tto^y"  Vilson'’^^  his  ip.iet  iml-soual 
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crms  of  martyrdom  :  we  see  it  where  John  lirown  goes  forth, 
and  mounts  his  gallows  to  die,  hung  up  in  that  great  blackness ; 
we  do  not  believe  the  story  of  the  Crusades  furnishes  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  chivalry  higher  than  his ;  we  see  it  where  the  North 
holds  on  its  tenacious  struggle  with  the  South,  denouncing  to 
destruction  that  precious  Conl’cderation,  irith  its  glorious  doctrine 
of  the  fHdural  inepudity  of  races  as  the  chief  corner-stone  of  its 
editice  of  empire — great  contradiction  and  great  inconsistency 
there  may  be,  but  surely'  and  overwhelmingly  it  takes  up  its 
testimony,  even  unconsciously  to  itself,  against  the  holding 
pro|x?rty  in  man.  These  are  the  footsteps  of  (  rusaders — (h  u- 
saders  on  route  with  the  old  motto  too,  “It  is  the  will  of  CukI  ;  it 
is  the  will  of  God.*' 

“  The  cross,  if  freely  borne,  shall  be 
No  burthen  but  support  to  thee;  ” 

So  moved  of  old  lime  for  thy  sake, 

The  holy  man  of  Kempen  spake — 

'I'hou  brave  and  true  One,  upon  \\  horn 
Was  laid  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 

Mow  didst  thou  in  thy  faithful  youth 
Bear  witness  to  this  blessed  truth. 

Thv  cross  of  sutferinfr  and  of  shame 
A  statV  within  thv  hands  became, 

In  paths  where  faith  alone  could  see 
The  Master*8  steps  upholding  thee, 
thine  is  the  seed-time,  (lod  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown; 

Beyond  our  vision  weak  and  dim, 

The  harvest- time  is  hid  with  Him. 


Even  84),  ever  in  the  kingdom  of  low  motive  and  stupidity, 
W4‘ hIiuII  often  meet  with  noble  and  illustrious  character;  in- 
dctnl  it  is  only  a  very  low  character  that  can  ever  consign  all 
men  and  things  over  to  the  mingling  interests  of  imbirility  and 
mdtishness.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Crusaders,  we  iudcitl 
discry  a  mingled  host  ;  concerning  some  >ve  must  cherish  our 
phui.sant  illusions  —  Ca‘ur  de  Litui,  lliehard  the  Iiion-heartc‘d 
I'rince,  seems,  looked  at  closely,  little  better  than  a  brute — a 
fri*e  and  fearless  soldier  perhaps,  but  not  higher  or  more  than 
this ;  and  the  earlier  Crusaders,  Bolicmond  and  Robert  the 
Devil  (pleasant  historic  patronymic),  if  we  gain  our  whole  im- 
j)re8sion8  from  such  as  these,  and  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  and 
(iolschalk,  we*  shall  entertain  a  low  idea.  Yet  even  here  how 
much  there  is  that  our  admiring  age  might  desire  to  imitate ! 
for  we  have  a  large  soid  now  in  khigland  sworn  by  the  common 
vnviX  of  musi'ulur  Christianity — the  Go.spel  according  to  the 
Nt*w  TVstuiacnl  of  Tom  SayiTs — curious  kuightlunxl ; — we  are 
not  about  to  denounce  it  ;  there  is  in  w'orld-wurk,  it  is  to  Ih' 
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hoped,  a  place  for  muscles ;  but  as  we  should  demur  to  the 
taking  of  that  as  a  fair  type  of  the  Christianity  of  this  age,  so 
should  we  object  to  the  exhibition  of  the  muscle  and  the  ani¬ 
malism  of  the  Crusades  as  the  spirit  they  were  of.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  you  say,  that  sanity  and  j)iety  could  have  fervidly  believesl 
and  been  willing  to  pledge  itself  to  tlie  tiisk  of  |X)ssessing  the 
Sepulchre,  or  the  lloly  Land?  Is  such  a  pjission  jK)saible? 
Possible  !  aye,  as  possible  as  the  passion  for  the  ac(‘iim illation 
of  a  fortune.  Possible!  imagination  kindled  by  tlie  raptures 
and  phrensies  of  pietism  would  give  a  value  to  every  pii^ce  of 
stone,  or  stick  ;  a  solitary  isle  in  the  mel.incholy  main  be<*omes 
a  magical  realm  of  romantic  and  visionary  thought.  Con¬ 
sider  the  price  a  man  will  pay  for  money;  ay,  but  consider 
what  money  will  bring ;  yes,  but  does  it  bring  it  ?  Con¬ 
sider  the  price  a  man  will  pay  for  money,  for  jiosition.  We 
live  for  imagination  ;  money,  the  representative  of  value,  b<'- 
comes  the  most  simple  and  accessible  client  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  almost  the  cliarm  of  things  is  in  their  intelligible  remote¬ 
ness,  or  their  power  to  boast  of  the  imssession  of  that  wliich 
the  many  know,  so  man  stejis  beyond  tlie  present  in  (juest  of 
his  fulfilment.  The  lloly  Sepulchre  in  that  aye  is  explained  hy 
the  fire  per  cent,  of  this.  What  will  not  a  man  ])ay  for  it? 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Cross!  Crusades!  Yes,  but  look  at  that 
other  pilgrimage — what  an  exodus  is  ever  yoiny  to  the  kinydom  of 
Fair  Promises ;  thither  also  Walter  the  Penniless  is  over  lead¬ 
ing  his  ragged  and  belligerent  host.  Han  always  believes  what 
he  imayincs.  He  onltjy  indeed,  really  believes  wliat  he  imagines. 
Ho  takes  a  sepulchre,  or  he  makes  a  sovereign  alike  by  that 
mighty  power. 

In  that  affair  of  the  holy  La  nee  ^  you  nee<l  not  si'e  only  an 
illustration  of  human  folly,  fanaticism  was  revived  and  rousinl, 
when  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  base  manners,  so  says  OiblKUi, 
presented  himself  before  the  counsel  chambers  of  the  Crusiwlers 
to  announce  an  apparition  of  8t.  Andrew,  thrice  reiteraU'cl, 
informing  him  lliat,  at  Antioch,  in  the  church  of  his  brother 
St.  Peter,  near  the  high-altar,  was  concealed  the  steel  head  of 
the  spear — the  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  the  lUnlet’mer, 
in  three  days  that  lance  will  be  manifested,  that  mystic 
weapon  would  be  fatal  to  the  miscreants ;  and  so  after  duo 
preparation  of  fasting  and  prayer  the  ground  is  broken  ojkhi, 
but  the  lance  is  not  discovcrtHl ;  but  Bartholemi,  to  w’hom  the 
vision  was  vouchsafed,  })onet rated  a  little  further,  and  ho^  was 
Hiuressful  ;  tlie  holy  iron  was  brought  forth,  swathed  in  a 
veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and  expos(‘fl  to  the  veneration  of  tlie 
Crusaders.  But  although  tlie  victory  of  Antiocdi  did  follow 
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the  discovery,  the  Holy  Citj^  was  not  taken,  and  jealousy,' 
possibly  even  more  than  scepticism,  created  doubts  of  its  reulitv, 
and  poor  llartholemi  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  tire.  On  a  Go^ 
Friday,  a  funeral  pile  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  large  })lain, 
most  of  the  Crusaders  were  assembled,  aud  everything  wiis 
prepared  for  the  ordeal.  The  flames  had  mounted  to  a  height  of 
twenty  cubits  when  Hartholemi  advanced,  accompanied  by  the 
priests  walking  in  silence  and  barefooted,  covered  by  a  siinjde 
tunic,  and  l>earing  the  holy  lance,  he  came,  and  then  one  of  the 
principal  clergy  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  “  If  this  man  lias 
“  seen  Jesus  Christ  face  to  face,  and  if  the  Apostle  Andrew  did 
“  really  reveal  the  divine  lance  to  him,  may  he  pass  safe  and 
“  sound  through  the  flames ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
**  guilty  of  falsehood  may  he  be  burnt,  together  with  the  lance 
“  ho  curries  in  his  hands.’’  The  s^KJCtators  shouted,  ‘‘  It  is  the 
will  of  God!  ”  After  grayer,  he  rushed  through  the  funeral  ])ile, 
— he  was  lost  sight  ot  for  a  moment,  but  at  length  he  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  cry  of  a  miracle  was  soon  stayed, 
for  the  fanatic  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  he  expirwl  in  a 
few  days  after,  again  protesting  his  innocence  and  veracity. 
Such  were  the  wild  fanaticisms  and  miracles  of  that  fevered 
time.  Sometimes  with  every  clever  disposition  and  arrange¬ 
ment  the  miracles  broke  down  and  would  not  act.  In  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  fire  from  heaven  it  was  said  kindled  the 
lam])8,  but  on  the  eve  of  Easter,  1 1 01,  when  the  pilgrims  of  all 
nations  were  assembled  there,  after  the  Kyrie  p]leison  had  thrice 
been  sung,  the  miracle  was  not  forthcoming,  the  lump  emittid 
no  flume,  and  the  church  continued  in  total  darkness ;  at  last,  at 
last,  behold  a  ruddy  light ;  the  Patriarch  caught  the  saenni 
flame  and  carried  it  into  the  church.  We  are  told  the  miracle  is 
perfonne<l  still,  and  so  cleverly  now  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  commit  so  fatal  a  blunder  as  that  which  struck  a  panic  into 
the  church  of  the  Crusaders. 

What  shall  we  say  to  it  ?  Imjwsture !  There  are  frames 
susceptible  to  visions  and  dreams.  Excited  nerves  paint  pictures 
in  the  air — phantom  daggers,  phantom  knights,  phantom 
armies,  phantom  dooms.  Go  into  the  Gallery  of  Paintings  in 
the  city  of  Dijon,  there  is  a  noble  picture  of  8t.  Bernard  by  a 
local  artist.  We  think  we  see  it  now,  it  is  eminently  beautiful : 
how  calm,  and  still,  and  saintlike  it  looks;  it  is  a  beautiful 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  man  who  ran  a  boy 
down  the  street  wdiich  now  bears  his  name,  the  Hue  Faul)ourgSt. 
liemard.  Ah,  but  calm  as  he  looks  there,  so  saintly  and  so 
still,  so  shrewd  as  well  as  holy,  so  prudent  as  well  as  visionary, 
00  wise  as  well  as  affectionate,  there  were  vents  in  his  soul  along 
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which  fires  of  a  wild  fanaticism  played  and  struggled  for 
utterance.  How  is  it  that  good  great  men  go  so  fearfully 
wrong  P  He  was  good,  he  was  great.  But  he  was  the  Peter 
the  Hermit  of  the  second  Crusade,  for  let  a  man  get  the  idea 
that  he  can  right  a  wrong  thing,  and  let  him  be  ur^^  on  by  all 
the  genii  of  red  taj)e,  and  you  shall  see  a  thing, — and  red  tape*  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Crusades ;  the  Urbans  and  Innocents  were 
only  the  great  red  tape  officers  of  the  Downing  Street  of  the 
Papacy — why  it  is  as  easy  for  red  tape  to  put  the  impulses  of 
fanaticism  and  faith  in  pigeon-holes,  to  docket  them,  and  tie  red 
tape  round  them,  as  it  is  easy  for  it  to  deal  wi^h  the  more 
ordinary  matters  of  ledgers  and  figures ;  and  hence,  because  we 
seldom  believe  in  that  we  use  until  we  have  reasoned  about  it 
and  given  another  origin  to  our  own  belief — hence,  perhaps,  it 
happens  that  societarianism  has  sometimes  little  faith  in  its 
own  objects.  There  is  nothing  more  sad,  after  his  life-long 
'holiness  and  usefulness,  than  to  see  St.  Bernard  going  mad 
about  Crusades ;  on  a  large  scale  it  was  another  discover^'  of  the 
holv  lance.  Yet  all  had  gone  wrong  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Inhdels  had  rejwssessed  themselves,  and  perhaps  there  seemed 
to  men  who  lived  in  an  age  entirely  occupied  by  fighting  and 
praying  justification  enough  for  the  renewal  of  the  hostilities. 
And  so  the  great  preacher  took  up  his  text  to  the  crowds  who 
thronged  to  Vezelai;  the  King,  Louis  VII.,  was  there,  and  his 
haughty  young  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  crowd  of  hard-worked 
peasants,  and  Bernard  the  centre  of  all  eyes, — Bernard,  of 
Clairvaux,  pale  and  attenuated  to  a  degree  almost  supernatural; 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  said,  discovered  something  in  the  glance 
of  his  eyes  which  filled  with  w^onder  and  awe,  doubtless  it  was 
the  capacity  of  insanity  kept  in  curb  and  bound  by  the  iron 
tenacity  of  a  sovereign  wull ;  and  as  the  words  flew  from  those 
firm  lips — words  of  love,  aspiration — w'ords  of  sublime  self- 
sacrifice,  and  from  one  whose  life  had  itself  been  such  a  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  hearers  were  no  longer  masters  of 
themselves  or  their  feelings.  Then  rose  the  cry,  **CroHBeSf  croHsenf 
it  is  the  trill  of  God !  it  is  the  will  of  God!**  The  King  bowed 
himself  to  the  Crusade.  St.  Bernard  illustrates  the  whole  genius 
of  the  Crusade,  and  his  life  reminds  us  of  that  stoiy  h)ld  by  the 
good  old  Seneschal  of  France,  the  Biographer  of  St.  I^ouis,  the 
Ijord  de  Joinville: — how  that  Father  Yves  going  in  the  Iloly 
l^ind  from  the  King’s  residence  to  the  lodging  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  met  a  very  old  woman  in  the  streets  having  in  her 
right  hand  a  vessel  full  of  fire,  and  in  her  left  a  vase  of  water. 
Father  Yves  said,  Woman,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  with  this 
fire  and  water  which  thou  art  cariying  ?  She  replied.  That 
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with  the  fire  she  wishcnl  to  hum  Varudise,  and  willi  the  water  to 
drown  Hell,  m  that  there  should  Ix)  never  more  a  Paradise  or 
Hell.  The  friar  asked  her  why  she  uttered  such  words;  bcoause, 
she  said,  1  wish  not  that  any  should  bo  good  for  the  reward  of 
Paradise,  nor  avoid  evil  for  fear  of  Hell ;  but  every  good  ought 
to  be  done  from  the  perfect  and  sincere  love  wo  owe  to  our 
Creator  God,  who  is  the  Supremo  Good.  St.  Bernard  almost 
realised  in  his  life  the  wish  of  the  ancient  w  oman  :  tlius  he  matle 
love  to  G(k1  the  principle  of  his  life.  Certainly  among  the  lives 
of  the  prayers  and  w'orkers  w^e  ought  to  give  a  high  place  to 
him.  Eminently  to  him  might  belong  the  noble  monkish 
monograph,*  et  lahova^  strong- wdlled,  deep-thoughted,  and 
child-like;  yet  he  became  as  a  flaming  brand,  and  ignited  again 
the  long-quenched  flames  of  Europe.  Good  men  then  tnaj/  he 
fearfnlhj  icvomj  not  only  in  that  age,  in  this,  not  only  there  but 
Iwre,  And  all  the  people  were  with  him.  Vox  populi  rox  Dei! 
Ah,  but,  Vox  populi  vox  Diaholi,  too.  Who  says  because  the 
thunder  rolls  up  from  the  pit  therefore  it  must  be  Divine.  This 
was  the  deceiving  mistake  of  those  time,  and  so  also  of 
all  times, — that  prevafeney  indieafrs  pennanencyy — that  unity  is 
divinity,  hut  what  unity;  the  unity  of  the  phites  of  a  crocodile  are 
not  as  manifest  as  the  feathers  of  an  eagle.  Those  ages  of  faith 
— thosi^  times  of  chivalry — beneath  the  cry,  the  battle  watch¬ 
word,  have  apparently  l)orne  down  the  sense  of  succetsling 
times.  The  lying  npirit  of  the  Crusade  trenf  forth ,  and  set  on  tire 
with  fals<dHKKl  the  hearts  of  saints;  but  wo  need  not  Indieve 
that  they  lost  their  sainthood,  if  some  portion  of  their  saintli¬ 
ness,  while  they  imix  lled  the  multitude  to  shout — “  It  is  the 
w’ill  of  God.”  St.  llernard’s  heart  broke  over  the  Sepulchre ; 
so  ever  in  the  strife  of  life  the  best  hearts  break,  the  wary 
hearts  win. 

It  was  the  age  of  chivalry!  The  Crusades,  wo  are  told,  are 
the  outbirth  of  the  ages  of  chivalry — all  very  fine  w  ords — 
but  in  fact,  it  seiuns  more  truthful  still  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  an  age  of  chivalry.  We  will  scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
chivalry  never  existed,  excej)t  in  the  brains  of  romancers.  e 
art'  no  doubt  under  the  illusions  of  fiction  in  this  matter — it 
was  a  cruel  and  a  barbarous  age — and  as  to  the  thing  we  call 
chivalry,  there  is  no  doubt  a  hne  ring  in  the  w’ord,  there  are 
wonls  (hat  ring  on  like  a  had  coin  from  age  to  age.  At  last  comes 
one  who  detects  the  hollowness  of  the  sound,  it  is  nnile<l  to  the 
counter  of  truth  ;  like  the  holder  of  a  bad  coin,  piuiiaps  the 
detector  is  the  loser.  Thus  sjitire  might  find  plenty  of  words 
among  those  knights  and  tlieir  days,  those  soldiers  and  their 
Crusades.  We  have  thought  of  the  lying  spirit  of  chivalry* 
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Chivalry  I  knighthood!  what  is  that?  Tdoal  manlioo<l.  Ah, 
but  1  tliink  their  ideal  of  knighthood  was  very  low,  a  very  thin 
skin  may  co-exist  with  a  very  tenacious  muscle  ;  these  kiiiglits 
had  a  fine  sense  of  honour,  of  pride  ;  had  also  a  fine  sense  of 
strength;  had  also  a  fine  power  of  endurance,  hut  all  these  fine 
qualities  must  be  estimated  by  their  relation  to  higher  qualities 
still.  They  exist  in  a  verv  considerable  dejrreo  in  the  wild 
Indian  in  the  depths  of  American  forests ;  why  there  was  the 
Chevalier  Bavard,  the  knight  saua  pear  of  mm  reproche,  lie 
received  in  tlie  seige  of  Brescia  a  wound  thought  to  be  mortal. 
Brescia  was  taken  by  storm,  was  abandoned  for  seven  days  to 
the  pillage,  for  seven  days  the  flower  of  chivalry  were  permitted 
to  indulge  in  all  the  excesses  of  lust  and  slaughter.  Nearly 
50,000  of  the  citizens  perished,  this  was  the  boast  of  the  flower 
of  chivalry — no  mercy  shown  either  to  woman  or  child.  Ah  ! 
but  did  you  never  hear  of  the,  generosity  of  Bayard?  Did 
vou  never  read  the  little  incident  which  hands  his  name 
down  as  the  pet  illustration  of  chivalry?  How  lie  was 
taken  to  a  house  belonging  to  a  noble  family,  whence  the 
cowardly  husband  fled  to  a  monastery,  and  left  his  wife 
and  two  beautiful  daughters  exiiosed  to  the  enemies* 
bnitality  ?  As  the  soldiers  were  bearing  Bayard  to  the  (hsu*, 
the  lady  came  forth  in  terror,  and  Ihiyard  direct(*(l  a  guard 
should  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  which  was  now  liis 
hospital.  For  two  months  the  lady  and  her  two  daughters 
nursed  the  illustrious  soldier,  they  expomh'rl  on  him  every  con¬ 
ceivable  tenderness  and  attention ;  according  to  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  the  damsels  considered  themselves  Bayard's 
prisoners  and  entirely  in  his  power.  When  the  Chevalier  was 
about  to  depart,  the  mother  offered  him  a  purse  of  ducats  as  the 
price  of  the  young  ladies*  ransom.  He  aetaalty  refused  to  take 
the  money y  returned  a  part  ns  their  marriage  portion,  and  directed 
the  remainder  to  be  distrihated  as  ahm  for  the  relief  of  nans  whom 
the  soldiers  had  rcMluced  to  destitution.  History  has  never 
wearied  of  reciting  to  the  blare  of  trumj>ets  this  wondertul  in¬ 
stance  of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  but  wo  believe  we  shall 
only  gather  from  it  that  the  standard  of  ideal  chivalry  and 
knighthood  must  have  been  deplorably  low.  So  that  when  we 
are  told  that  the  age  of  chivnlrv  is  dead,  we  say  is  it  ?  what  was 
it  like,  then  ?  We  are  not  much  disposed  to  glorify  this  aye — oar 
aye^  on  the  contrary,  we  are  not  merely  dis[)(»sed  to  depn^date  it. 
What  was  knighthood  ?  Ideal  manhocxl,  man  as  ho  ought  to  Iw, 
the  man  ns  we  would  see  him,  pure,  free,  strong,  true,  bnive.  1  his 
is  knighthood  !  above  littleness,  uIma’c  cruelty  !  when  did  the  man 
live  ?  This  is  the  meaning  of  knighthood — ideal  manhood-— 
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valiant  sulleriiig  for  others,  not  a  slothful  making  otliers  suiter 
for  us.  The  chief  of  men  is  he  who  stands  in  the  van  of  men y  front inq 
the  jwnt  which  frightens  back  otherSy  bat  which  if  it  be  not  ranquishedy 
wifi  destroq  others,  ‘‘  Every  noble  croimf^  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
“  isy  and  on  earth  will  for  ever  bCy  a  crown  of  thorns'*  Where  in 
what  age  is  the  man  to  be  found,  nay  in  what  age  of  the  world  did 
he  appear  ?  The  ages  of  chivalry  and  the  ages  of  faith,  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  beatitudes,  this  is  chivalry — was  tliere  then  ever 
such  an  age  ?  ^Manhood  is  ever  greater  tlian  man  ;  often  have  we 
said,  it  is  not  wfait  he  does  bat  what  he  would  do,  that  exalts  him. 
litis  is  tfw  ideal y  and  this  is  chivalry,  so  man  plants  his  ideal 
somewhere  behind  him — before  him.  He  has  his  fjolden  ayCy 
and  in  quest  of  his  ideal  he  started  for  Jenisalem. 

In  the  footsteps  of  the  Crusaders  w^e  follow  knightly  men, 
w’onderful  and  b^utiful  traditions.  We  like  to  read  of  Godfrey, 
the  first  so  called  King  of  Jerusalem,  amidst  the  choral  chaunt 
of  hymns,  and  the  blaze  of  tapers,  and  the  ascension  of  incense, 
that  he  would  not  be  anointed  or  crowned  king.  “  Never,” 
“  said  he,  “  w  ill  1  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  wdien  my  Lord  wore  a 
“  crowm  of  thorns and  even  when  that  poor  wood-ox,  liichard, 
was  comj>elled  to  retreat  from  Jerusalem  to  Ascalon,  we  like 
to  read  of  him,  that  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  his  eyes 
filled  w  ith  tears,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  declared 
himstdf  unworthy  to  look  on  the  city  he  could  not  conquer. 
The  most  saintly  will  often  be  the  most  knightly.  There  was 
Tancred.  There  was  St.  Jjoais.  St.  Louis  was  a  Crusader ;  per¬ 
haps  never  did  a  prince  so  unsuccessful  leave  behind  him  such 
a  savour  of  greatness.  We  think  W'e  could  be  better  pleased  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  pope  than  as  a  king — a  most  stiintly  soldier — a 
king  and  a  priest — in  many  matters  not  a  whit  before  his  age, 
csptH'ially  in  the  grave  business  of  putting  down  errors  and 
heresy,  by  the  sharp  argument  of  steel.  We  read  of  him,  that  in 
his  very  early  days,  when  quite  new  in  royalty,  desirous  of  con¬ 
secrating  the  first  fruits  of  his  reign  to  Almighty  God,  he 
directtHl  that  heretics  should  everyw  here  be  sought  out  and  pur- 
8ue<l  w  ith  rigour.  Joinville  tells  a  story  that  there  was  once  a 
controversy  at  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  between  the  monks 
and  some  Jews.  An  old  knight  was  present  who  listened  for 
some  time,  and  then  asked  permission  to  speak.  Singling  out 
the  most  learned  and  clerkly  Jew  for  examination,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  really  believed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the 
Mother-God,  and  bore  the  Saviour  on  her  bosom  Not  one 
Word  of  it  said  the  Rabbi.  Nay,  then  thou  art  fcx)lhardy, 
Said  the  knight,  disbelieving  all  this,  to  come  into  the  House  of 
God,  for  which  truly  thou  shalt  now  pay.  So  lifting  up  his 
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crutch  he  smote  the  Jew,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  where¬ 
upon  the  other  Jews  fled  away.  The  Abbot  remonstrated,  and 
said  the  knight  had  done  a  foolish  thing;  but  the  king  in  re¬ 
lating  the  story,  said  it  was  well  done  of  that  brave  knight.  No 
one,  said  he,  however  learned,  ought  to  dispute  with  Jews,  and 
a  layman,  when  he  hears  the  Christian  faith  condemned,  should 
defend  it  not  by  words,  but  by  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  with 
which  to  strike  the  unbelievers,  till  it  enters  their  bodies  up  to 
the  hilt.  This  was  the  genuine  heart  of  a  Crusader,  yet  his 
favourite  text  was,  ‘‘  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,**  and  beauty 
and  severity  twine  together  the  wreuth  of  his  immortality. 
Enthusiasm  and  superstition  tinged  all  his  pious  deeds ;  to  the 
Pope  he  could  be  strong  and  firm ;  to  the  services  of  the  church 
and  its  prescriptions  of  devotions  all  obedience.  Do  we  smile  at 
his  midnight  watches,  his  daily  masses,  his  frequent  visits,  even 
in  the  himt,  to  some  cross  or  forest  chapel,  or  holy  hermit,  his 
invariable  mingling  with  the  crowd  in  the  church  to  hear  the 
sermon,  while  the  monks  retained  their  accustomed  places ;  his 
love  for  the  choice  works  of  Augustine,  his  deeds  of  patient  self- 
denial,  his  visits  in  disguise  even  in  the  night  to  seek  out  the 
poor  and  the  helpless,  his  twelve  poor  men  who  dined  with  him 
weekly,  his  gentleness,  his  shrewd  sense,  his  good  humours?  It 
is  not  a  comfortable  thing  to  have  melting  wax  dropped  ujxin 
an  inflamed  limb,  yet  when  his  careless  attendant  dia  this  ho 
gently  reassured  and  comforted  the  man.  lie  could  surely  rule 
his  spirit,  is  not  this  knightly  and  kingly  P  But  he  was  little  of 
a  soldier,  he  was  a  saint.  He  was  even  a  statesman,  but  no 
doubt  popular  feeling  spoke  through  those  unmannerly  women, 
who  told  him  to  his  face  one  day  that  he  was  only  fit  to  rule 
over  priests  and  monks.  St.  Louis,  is  his  age,  idealized!  lie 
reformed  his  laws,  but  to  us  what  cruel  laws  they  seem — heresy 
and  infanticide  both  punishable  by  burning.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  purchased,  on  a  large  scale,  rare  manuscripts  for  a 
royal  library, — and  he  also  had  tnat  most  precious  of  all  relics, 
the  crown  of  thorns!  He  went  to  Jerusalem — one  thinks  if  any 
of  those  Crusaders  deserved  to  succeed  it  might  be  St.  Louis, — 
not  one  was  more  unsuccessful.  He  attempted  twice  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  all  in  vain.  Instead,  he  found  his  way  first 
to  a  prison,  then  to  a  grave;  only  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  worn 
out  by  cares,  by  macerations,  and  by  self-denial ;  yet  he  tried  to 
rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  then  he  died.  Oh,  purest  of  all  the 
Crusaders,  most  uncrowned  and  unsuccessful  of  all  the  noblest 
of  the  knights  of  that  mad  enterprise !  He  died  in  the  Holy 
Land,  after  lingering  through  weeks  of  illness.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  breathing  the  sublime  words  and  aspirations  of  prayer 
T>r.rT.MBP!n — voi,.  vn. 
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In  tfu  of  Crnstuicrs. 

“  Gnmf  Lonly'  lie  munnured  in  deep  uudortones  •*  thot  »,y 

matj  dei^pUe  the  iroi^peritieii  of  the  tear  hi,  amt  kmne  hotc  to  brace 
“  its  ndrersities.**  Ajr^iii,  shortly,  another  pi^ilin,  “  Oh,  (iiHi, 
“  (iehjn  to  sanctify  Thy  j>€oph\  amt  to  icatch  over  them.'*  Thou 
in  delirious  rhapstxlics  he  invoktHl  St  IVnis  to  ijrant  his  suj>- 
pert  to  the  army  about  to  bo  left  without  a  loader.  The  niijht 
tK'tween  the  Sunday  and  the  ^londay  ho  was  heanl  to  pn>- 
nounco  the  word,  Jerusalem,  twioe,  then,  “  H  V  will  yo  to  Jerusa- 
lem**  His  mind  was  constantly  oi'oupKHl  with  the  idea  of  the 
Holy  War,  yet  jx'rhaps  he  only  s;iw  the  new  Jorusiilom —  the 
last  home  of  the  siiint  and  the  martyr.  On  the  mornin;;  of  the 
Monday,  the  day  on  which  he  ditxl,  he  lost  his  sjxxvh.  but  he 
hH>ked  on  all  around  him  kindly  ;  but  fei'lin^  that  death  was  fast 
appn>achintj,  he  made  sijjns  to  his  attendants  to  place  him, 
coverixl  with  hair-cloth,  inxm  a  boil  of  ashes.  He  apjH'aml  to 
slei'p,  then  his  eyes  closixl  for  half  an  hour,  o|H'Uo<h  hH>kiHl 
towanls  lieaven,  and  he  oxclaimoil,  **  Oh,  Lord !  I  shall  enter 

info  Thy  house ;  I  shall  irorship  Thee  iu  Thy  holy  tabt  ruaele." 
So  the  spirit  of  the  most  kingly,  most  knightly,  and  most 
real  of  the  (Tus;idors  passtxl  away. 

We  wish  we  had  words  for  the  memory  of  St.  Louis.  Lover 
his  cotlin  with  the  lilies  of  France,  worthy  of  the  pior/AiKoi*  avOoc 
that  tiower  judgtxl  the  mystic  emblem  of  tlie  Trinity.  Hang 
over  his  vault  the  richest  purple  of  royalty  and  faith,  and  lot 
all  true  spirits  wait  round  his  grave,  with  triinnH't  and  with 
]>alm,  with  jkui  and  mace,  with  the  laurel  for  glory,  and  the  roK' 
for  purity,  and  the  harp  for  song.  True  Knight,  true  Heutlc- 
man,  true  King. 

Thus  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Crusiiders  we  follow  knightly  men. 
St.  Louis  was  not  one  of  the  greatest ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
knightly,  but  he  was  a  knightly  siiint.  He  realises,  with  all  his 
unsuccess,  more  of  what  a  Crusader  should  be,  and  he  realisiMl 
the  idea  of  the  (Taisiides :  Faith  guarding  the  Sejnilchre  of  the 
Saviour.  He  diK's  not  smn  to  sum  within  himself  all  previous 
wt>rkers  ;  he  has  not  the  joyous  strength  of  Charlemagne,  he  has 
not  “  the  hugi'  brain  mask  wekhxl  plv  o’er  ply  as  in  a  forgi',  ot 
Hildebrand.”  Thought  did  not  meet  with  thought  in  him  at  dead- 
liK'k  with  will — he  was  a  fruit  of  sutfering’s  excess,  and  there- 
tore  strong.  The  crusade  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  trick  ot 
bree<ling  strength  by  other  ai<l  than  stnmgth,  then  the  trii’k  ot 
turning  strength  agtiinst  |K'rnieious  strength.  St.  Louis  would 
rather  have  found  Ins  work,  we  think,  by  the  side  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi,  who  sought  to  sujH*rsi'<le  the  very  use  of  stnaigth. 

Hid  it  ever  iK*i*ur  to  you  to  wiuuler  that  the  Crusiides  did 
not  sueciXHl  ?  Christ’s  S'pulehre  in  the  hands  of  infidels 
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Gixl*s  own  lain!,  tho  scat  ot  his  cluvst'ii  rmv — and  tho  oHorts 
made  to  mKvm  it,  tor  tho  most  |xirt.  inisorablo  t'ailniws.  lUit 
did  any  one  dosi'rvo  to  suooiwl  h  * 

And  Si>  tho  C^rusiuloi's  taiUnl  of  thoir  dosiijn.  Thov  inisonihlv 
failoil.  Tho  last  ijivat  Ixittlo.  singularly  onough,  was  not  tar 
from  tho  Holds  of  Ciillxvin  and  thoiv  tho  shiolds  of  tho  mighty 
woro  viloly  oast  away.  Hut  ovon  as  all  onds  acoomplishixl  turn 
to  moans,  so  all  that  in  ivalitv  sivnuHl  a  failuro  from  tho  |Hunt 
of  viow  whon  tho  soldiors  of  tlio  C'rusiido  iv^aixUnl  it  had  suoooss 
fnmi  anothor  and  a  highor  iHunt  of  viow.  Tho  Crusiulos  inoludiHl 
tho  multitudo;  bv-and-hvo  thov  woro  inoludtHl  in  tho  multitudo. 
Thoy  crt'atiHl  solf-ndianoo  and  sjH>ntantH)us  aotivity  among  tho 
nations.  o  Ivliovo  thoy  ('(Wimetu'ni  that  /if?  of  al/myst  unmiiojI^Hi 
H\)r/ti/ines!i  and  statt'-craft  trhivh  chantcttTi:('i/  I/omr,  WostcHnl,  tho 
other  day,  ovorlwking  In'foro  tho  magnitioont  mountain  chain  i»f 
tho  Alps,  ^lont  lUano,  and  its  kindred  majesties.  AVo  woro 
watching  tho  gnmd  junction  of  the  Arvo  and  tho  Hliono.  Fho 
waters  of  tho  lUiono  so  pure,  blue,  Iransjmront,  so  holy  in  thoir 

•  Mas  the  fancy  of  tho  poet  ailvAucoil  hevoiul  tlie  truth  in  saying  f — 

Slouly  the  hist  Crusiulor  ryeil 

'I'he  towers,  the  mount,  the  stream,  the  phiin. 

Ami  thought  of  those  whose  hlooil  had  dyed 
Tlie  eartli  with  crimson  streams  in  vain. 

lie  thought  of  tliat  sidiUmo  array, 

The  hosts  that  over  land  and  iWp 

The  hermit  marshaU’d,  on  their  wav 
To  see  those  towers,  and  halt  to  weep. 

••  Dll  (Jod!  ”  tho  last  Drusader  erieil, — 

“  Ami  art  I'hou  careless  of 'rhino  own  ; 

For  us  riiv  Son  in  Salem  died, 

And  Salem  is  tho  seotVer’s  throne. 

Ami  shall  w  e  leave  from  age  to  age, 

'fo  godless  hands  the  Holy  Tomb  t 
gainst  'I'hy  saints  the  heathen  rage — 

Launch  forth  Thy  lightnings  and  consume." 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  before  his  sight 

A  form  dash’d,  whito-robeil,  fiMin  above  ; 

All  heaven  was  in  those  looks  of  light 
Hut  heaven,  whose  native  air  is  love, — 

“  Alas,"  the  solemn  vision  said, 

“  7V<v  (lod  is  of  the  shield  and  spear; 

To  bless  the  quirk  and  raise  the  dead 
The  Saviour,  (iod,  descended  hero. 

Ask  not  tho  Father  to  rewanl 

'fhe  hearts  that  seek  thni’  blood  the  Smi  ; 

Oh  !  tvnn  tur,  nevrr  hij  thr  swvni 
The  Suviitnr'$  J/ottf  l.antt  is  won  /*' 
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iinixirt ;  they  came  calmly,  in  majesty  flowing  on,  and  wore  mot 
by  the  torrent  of  the  Arvo,  bearing  down,  rushing  on  its  wav 
iinjH'tuous;  gatliering  from  the  mountains  in  its  course  all  the 
impurities  of  nature  as  it  tore  along.  We  watched  liow  the  Khone 
refusiHl  to  mingle  witli  it,  and  we  saw  flowing  on  the  torrent  of 
impurity,  and  there,  the  distinct  mark  of  separation,  tlie  beauti- 
tul  pure  river.  Ibit  it  was  painfullv  in  vain  ;  at  last  the  iree 
(joined  the  master j  orer  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhone  onee  pollufed  re- 
(joined  ifs  purity  no  more  till  it  reached  the  sea.  Still,  back  there 
lay  the  lake,  pure  and  blue,  and  tlie  waters  flowing  from  it 
pun*  and  blue.  So,  said  we,  was  it  in  those  ayes  of  the  Crusade ; 
there  lay  the  Chureh,  onee  a  pure  river  of  water  ()f  life,  clear  rw 
ctystal,  but  from  tlie  ages  of  the  Crusades  it  mingies  with  the 
rolling  stream  of  madness,  and,  in  fact,  the  main  stream  never 
b(*eanie  pure  and  clear  again. 

And  yet,  again,  let  us  not  too  hardly  chide  and  chafe  against 
i  rovidence.  Long  is  the  pathway  by  which  nations  travel  to 
Uieir  indept'iidence.  Christendom  found  an  empty  sepulchre. 
It  lost  the  Holy  Land  !  It  hurled  /V.sc//’ against  the  sensuous, 
and  shiyered  there.  AVell  says  a  great  German  (Hegel)  at  the 
sepulchre  the  Christian  world  reeeired,  a  se(wul  time,  the  response 
(JiViUi  to  the  disciples  wlwn  they  souyht  the  body  of  the  //7/y 

seek  ye  the  liriny  amony  the  dead  I  lie  is  not’  here.  He  is  risen}' 
loii  must  not  look  for  the  princi])le  of  your  religion  in  the  sen¬ 
suous,  in  tlie  graye,  among  the  dead,  but  in  the  living  spirit 
among  yourselves,  (fliristendom  was  prai'tically  undeceiviHl ; 

‘"^iived.  In  the  absurdity  and  madness  of  man 
bile  he  fails  in  his  designs,  Proyidence  gains  in  its  pur{x»ses. 
t  nian  s  frei^om  often  degenerates  to  madness,  it  contributt's  to 
the  health  of  the  body  when  the  foyer  has  passed  away.  Nothing 
came  directly  out  of  the  Crusades.  A  thousand  things  eanie  in- 
dinvtly,  for  although  man,  the  indiyidual,  may  be  defeated, 

1  roMdence  will  md  lu*  frustrated.  Preedom  grew  from  the  Cru¬ 
sades  ;  the  number  of  serfs  on  the  soil  was  diminished,  and  the 
serf  who  assunuxl  the  standard  of  the  Crusades  became  free. 

•  1  ^1^^  supjily  of  rural  labour,  and  so  also  diinin- 

ishixl  the  |)ower  and  the  wealth  of  the  great  lords.  The  Cru¬ 
sades  inereastnl  the  |)ower  and  the  wealth  of  the  cities,  the  trades 
grew.  W  liat  Sir  Janies  Stephen  calls  “  the  science  of  the  count- 
iny  house  was  born  of  those  times.  The  ass(wiated  merchants. 
With  their  well  filled  jmrses,  became  what  they  hare  remaini'd  eeer 
Since,  the  real  monarehs  of  the  aye.  Think  of  the  audacity  of  that 
feudal  system  which  could  sell  a  soyereignty  in  those  days.  Jhe 
Counts  ot  Hainault  and  boix  actually  sold  theirs,  and  llicliard 
L  iltH’lartHl  he  would  sell  the  city  of  London  if  any  one  had  wi'alth 
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enough  to  puivliase  it.  This  state  of  things  eaine  to  an  end. 
Thus,  little  wars  too  came  to  an  end.  They  ehangtHl  judicial  re¬ 
lations  before  tliein.  A  trader  could  not  be  a  nobleman,  the 
holder  of  a  fief;  but  they  compelled  another  state  of  things. 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz  llattlcaxe,  indeed,  as  ^Ir.  Thackeray  has 
shown  on  the  genealogical  tri'c,  derives  her  pedigree  from  those 
stirring  times;  but  so  also  does  Lord  Mercer,  and  the  ^ranpiis 
Goldsmith,  and  Sir  James  Vintner;  these  alsn^  in  eneh  itntiridual 
instancey  were  endsy  hat  ihey  were  means  to  higher  ends.  Not  un¬ 
important  to  notice  that  the  Crusades  changed  the  relations  of 
war;  made  a  footman  a  soldier;  created  the  mighty  power  of 
the  infantry,  until  then  unknown  ;  henceforth  not  only  bestrid¬ 
ing  their  well  bred  and  well  managed  steeds,  glittering  and 
winding  like  serpents  in  their  white  steel,  their  coats  of  mail,  or 
chain  armour;  the  bow,  and  the  arbulast,  and  the  buff  jerkin  be¬ 
came  powerful ;  and  thus  the  creation  of  u  demcK'ratic  power 
among  the  peo})le.  Wondrous  was  the  dynamical  force  creattHl  by 
those  strange  wild  outbursts.  know  it  will  be  rejilied  to  all 

this,  that  was  a  poor  consolation  to  the  wild  people  themselves 
who  fell  by  spear  and  by  famine,  and  by  fire,  and  by  |K'stih‘nce. 
As  one  has  said,  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  the  mastodon,  bi'fore 
he  goes  to  fossil,  that  his  jdace  will  be  ere  long  filled  by  the  eh'- 
phant.  AVe  know  it  will  be  said.  What  consolation  is  there  in  the 
suffering  agonising  present,  that  the  jiathway  is  prejiared  for  the 
conservation  and  the  advancement  of  the  race  ?  Purpose  and 
plan  in  the  highest  must  give  the  assurance  of  purjM)se  and  plan 
in  the  least.  If  the  aggregate  of  individual  lives  and  toils  pass 
through  suffering  ways  to  gr(*at  ends — so  shall  I,  so  shall  I. 

The  story  of  the  Crusades  brings  out,  into  a  strong,  clear  light, 
the  story  of  the  world.  It  is  the  story  of  the  world  on  a  very 
small  scale;  but  so  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  be,  the  Pass  lloek 
or  Ailsa  Craig  in  a  thunder  storm  ;  say  the  Pass  Ilock,  that 
great  and  mighty  national  tombstone,  in  the  great  waste 
cemetery  of  the  sea  ;  when  amidst  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  and 
its  gathering  tramp  over  the  distant  seas,  some  vivid  touch  of 
the  white  or  the  blue  lightning  brought  ()ut  to  view,  distinct  and 
clear  a  thousand  points.  You  stood  before  tin*  Pass  U<K‘k,  the 
sepulchre  of  holy  Scottish  dust;  and  amidst  the  slow  solitary 
movements  of  the  sea  birds,  and  the  clang  of  their  wings,  and 
th('ir  wild  and  doleful  scream  ;  or,  “  the  low  moan  of  m(‘lancholv 
“  and  leaden-coloun'd  seas;'’  you  know  how  the  revealing  fiasli 
has  lit  up  St.  Paldred’s  (yhapel, — or  Pedeiis’  (irave — or  Plack 
adder’s  Cell  ;  so  there  are  moments  wliich  seem  to  be  like  huge 
volcanic  rcK’ks,  they  are  the  centre's  of  liuman  inten'st,  their  dis¬ 
turbance  was  the  upheaving  of  nations.  Thus  the  scenes  round 
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tlio  sepulchre  stir  within  tlic  soul  the  ineniories  ol*  nohle  eir- 
euinstanee,  they  animate  the  spirit  with  the  forward  glancing 
nsion  of  great  ho^K's. 

And  now,  perhaps,  if  we  look  attentively  to  those  Crusades, 
we  shall  have  brought  fiomc  to  fJntt  hinfortf  looh^  to  a  iotnnning 
up,  a  mmliug  up,  and  we  can  understand  liow  it  is,  that  we  may 
sooner  expect  a  perfect  jdiilosoidier,  or  a  i)erfect  poem,  than  \\ 
j)erfect  history — is  man  the  same  in  all  ages  ?  is  history  the  rc- 
jx'tition  of  the  same  lessons  ?  hence  it  is,  because  life  is  the  scene 
of  probation — not  accotnpliHhmvnt.  The  problem  of  life  seems  to 
start  out  in  all  the  mystery  of  its  proportions  by  the  story  of  the 
Crusade,  for  life  is  the  story  of  the  procession  of  crosses.  “  Fol¬ 
low,’’  it  has  been  said,  “the  steps  of  tlie  Saviour  from  the  manger 
to  the  cross  :  what  means  tlie  cloud  of  sadness  which  perpetually 
covers  his  sacred  countenanec?  The  people  of  (lalilee  have 
st'en  him  weep — the  family  of  liazarus  has  seen  him  weep — Je¬ 
rusalem  has  seen  him  bathed  in  tears,  and  all  have  seen  tears  in 
his  eyes,  who  have  seen  laughter  on  his  lips.  And  what  saw 
those  bedewed  eyes,  which  saw  all  tilings  past,  present,  and  to 
come?  Did  they  behold  the  human  race  navigating  through  a 
calm  and  happy  sea?  No!  they  saw  Jerusalem  falling  on  (io(l — 
the  Roman  Fiinpire  falling  on  Jerusalem — tlie  barbarian  falling 
on  the  empirt' — the  world  falling  on  the  Church — revolution 
falling  on  soidety — socialism  falling  on  society — and  thetiTrihle 
G(k1  falling  on  all.” 

We  have  said  that  we  are  now  in  the  footsteps  of  Crusaders 
— the  world  is  on  its  Cruaadc.  Faith,  we  are  told,  is  (h'ad ; 
and  love,  and  reverence,  and  chivalry  are  dead  ;  tlu'V  all  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land  ages  since,  and  they  reached  it,  and 
they  never  returned;  and  now  it  is  an  age  manifestly  all  shal¬ 
low  and  hollow  ;  romance  is  dead ;  and  imagination  has  lost  her 
hojH's  and  her  colours ;  it  is  a  world  of  steam,  and  rails,  and 
spinning-jennies,  and  acceptances,  and  paper  bills.  No!  not 
so!  it  shall  not  be  so  !  We  are  each  away  on  our  crusade — are 
on  our  route  to  our  future.  In  that  old  Crusade  time,  there 
was  a  plenty  of  rascals,  there  was  a  plenty  of  adventurers,  t<K), 
who,  in  the  mercantile  spirit,  turncHl  the  martial  spirit  to  the  best 
nccount  ;  such  are  with  us  now' ;  they  are  not  new'  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Meantime,  to  multitudes,  glows  out  through 
thr  rvil  of  (irrauifi,  the  Jrrusalvm,  the  llolv  Land — the  hfr  for 
au  utcal — and  we  are  all  on  our  march  !  NVe  are  all  following 
that  which  may  be  our  consecration  and  our  light.  As  when 
of  old,  the  Israelites,  on  their  w'ay,  cainju'd  beneath  the  light 
of  stars,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  lioly  thing,  the  Ark,  and 
round,  guarding  its  mystery,  and  bearing  it  on  to  the  Holy 
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flio  fonts  of  flic  tribes^  so  does  it  sooin  to  ns  that  all  things 
are  watching,  as  it  were,  some  sanctuary,  and  hearing  it  u[>  to 
Jerusalem.  Is  not  the  problem  of  life,  deejK'ning,  hviijhteuinfjy 
mdenimj  ?  Are  not  the  signs  and  shadows  of  the  Holy  hand 
falling  everywhere?  Think  you  that  ever  before  there  was  so 
manifestly  felt  the  invisible  powers  of  visible  things?  force  as 
the  fold  and  vesture  of  God  is  more  distinctly  seen.  Never  be¬ 
fore,  we  believe,  was  the  visible  world  so  distinctly  beheld  in  the 
light  of  eternal  truth  ;  the  spirit  trembles  behuv  eternal  secrets, 
like  that  of  polarity;  and  catastro])he  and  uniformity,  in  the 
wonderful  niysieri(*s  and  b('auti«'s  of  (Mystals  and  ])Iants,  in  the 
foliage  of  minerals  and  trees,  in  tiu'  unif<»rinit  it's  of  (‘oinparat  ivt' 
anatomy,  in  the  catastrophes  of  geology,  in  the  varieties  of  eth¬ 
nology,  all  point  to  a  Holy  City — a  Holy  of  Holies. 

To  many  it  will  seem  that  the  madness  of  the  (Crusaders’ 
march  iinds  its  correspondence  in  the  darkness  of  our  own  lib* 
and  story,  and  the  the  unsolved  problems  which  wait  around 
us  now.  (“  For  the  drift  of  the  matter  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  in 
a  vei  1.”)  AVe,  on  the  contrary,  watch  by  those  old  deeds  for 
the  rising  of  the  light  that  shall  shine  (m  our  way.  The  j)ro- 
blem  of  existence  was  dark  to  them  as  to  us;  as  we  watch, 
it  seems,  too,  there  the  great  mystery  breaks  upon  us,  “  of  what 
men  lose,  as  well  as  what  they  suffer.^’ 

“Ah  !”  says  Kuskin,  “I  do  not  wonder  at  the  first,  but  at  the 
last — ‘The  city  which  is  not  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  that 
giveth  light  to  none  that  are  in  the  house.’ ”  These  are  the 
heaviest  mysteries  of  this  stranger  world  ;  “  the  mighty  humanity, 
“  so  perlect  and  so  proud,  that  hides  no  weakiu’ss  l)encath  tin? 
“  mantle,  and  gains  no  greatness  from  the  diadem  ;  the  majesty 
“  of  thoughtful  form  on  which  the  dust  of  gold  and  flame  of 
“  jewels  are  dashed  as  the  sea  sj)ray  uj)on  the  rock,  and  still  the 
“  great  manhood  seems  to  lean  bare  against  the  blue  sky/^ 

Yet  wo  sec  there  >vcre  men  who  were  able  to  fight  for  anti  hr- 
ronir  niartgrs  to  ideas.  And  cannot  we?  Have  we  no  certainty 
for  which  we  could  perish  ?  Unhaj)py  are  we,  then.  Have  we 
no  truth,  no  certainty  of  which  we  could  say,  1  could  die  for  it? 
Have  we  no  ])icce  of  knowledge  which  is  to  us  fact,  enthusiasm, 
life?  Is  life  so  miserable ?  No  wonder  ;  this  is  the  misery  of 
life ;  it  is  the  falsehood,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  which  gives  it 
its  weariness,  its  monotony;  it  is  the  truth  of  life  which  gives 
its  ])erennial  freshness,  which  makes  sacritii'c  easy,  heroism  de¬ 
lightful,  and  which  places  uimui  it  a  juTpctual  crown  ol  b(*auty 
and  ])ower.  As  long  as  wc  love,  we  live*,  and  the  highest  love 
will  be  crowiu*d  most  cheerfully  with  the  oblation  ol  the  highi*st 
sacrifice. 
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'riiirt  is  the  (’riisiule  !  Those  who  love  the  sj)Oetaele  of  nilli- 
tarv  heroism  will  turn  with  admiration  to  that  moment  wla  n, 
after  Jhildwin  rejx'lled  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  (\ilii)h  of  Kj^vpt 
to  retake  Jenusalem,  on  the  plains  of  Jaffa,  the  Princes  and  the 
Kniji^hts  gathered  together,  and  the  Patriarch,  bearing  the 
w(mkI  of  the  (Voss,  manduHl  tlirough  the  ranks,  while  the  war- 
cry  of  the  (Jiristians  rose,  thenceforth  to  Ix'the  legend  of  (Jiris- 
tendom — Christ  //res,  Christ  rvitjnSy  Christ  vonn)iauiis.  It  was  a 
noble  cry,  and  it  is  worthy  of  struggles  far  nobler  tlian  tlie 
contest  which  gave  it  birth.  Christ  lives,  (  Jirist  reigns,  (’hrist 
commands.  We  marvel  at  the  faith  in  those  crusading  men  ; 
truly  tlu'V  believ(‘d  in  their  own  idea.  A  grand  illusion  ilamed 
Ix'fon'  tlieir  t'ves.  We,  too,  must  believe,  or  we  sliall  never 
overcome.  And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcomes — faitli — faith 
in  the  object,  and  faith  in  your  method. 


IV. 

NEW  SOUTH  \VAEES.* 

A\fE  are  about  to  write  a  singularly  “dry*’  article;  one  tliat 
’  ’  will  deal  chiefly  with  facts  and  figures,  and,  as  those  who 
are  in  st'arch  of  the  sensational  will  scarcely  condescend  to 
statistics,  we  advise  all  such  to  save  themselves  disappointment 
by  quickly  skipping  this  chapter  in  the  liistoryof  a  well-known 
but  little-known  colonv.  WvU-kuoH'n ;  l>eca use,  for  years  and 
years  people  have  thought  of  New  S(mth  Wales  only  in  its  con- 
nei'tion  with  Captain  (’ook’s  discovery  on  its  eastern  coast  of  a 
Flora,  altogether  unknown  to  the  old  w'orld,  and  which  led  him 
to  designatt^  it  “  Botany  Bay ;  ”  and  which  after  that  was  regcin  led 
only  as  the  enforciHl  home  of  our  convict  |V)pulation  whither  the 
children  of  crime,  with  all  “their  dc'ep  damnation  on  their  heads,” 
were  sent  to  drag  out  a  |H?nal  existence  under  conditions  that 
we  dare  not  even  suggest.  Ill-knoicn  ;  because  so  few  have  the 
time  or  the  means  of  thoroughly  studying  its  commercial,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  ecclesiastical  statistics,  u|)on  which  data  alone  a  true 
idea  of  tlie  colonv  can  Ik'  foundtMl.  It  is  within  a  very  few 
months  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Legislative 


*  Hluf  Rooks  of  Sydney,  Pailiaaitiit  1862-isr»a. 
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Terntory  and  Poptilation. 

Council  *  of  Now  South  Wales  said  to  us  in  Syiliioy — “  IV'ople 
“  at  homo  know  little  about  us ;  an  unsuccessful  emij^rant,  or 
(lijXger,  or  speculator  returns,  and  he  folds  us  up,  as  ruined 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  tells  every  one  so  ;  or  a  lucky 
‘‘  fellow  goes  home  with  his  fortune  made  and  represents  this 
as  the  El  Dorado  of  the  world,  where  gold  can  be  got  without 
labour,  and  fortunes  made  by  dreaming;  I  wish  on  your  return 
‘‘  voyage  you  would  study  these  Hlue  Hooks  and  try  to  set  us 
“  right  with  the  dear  old  country.”  We  have  done  so,  and 
although,  as  Dogberry  says,  there  are  certain  things  “  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured,”  we  hoj>e  that  our  rcjidings  on  ship¬ 
board,  amidst  all  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of  a  i(),000  miles 
voyage,  as  wo  place  their  results  before  our  readers  will  not  be 
deemed  wholly  unworthy  of  an  hour’s  ipiiet  study.  For,  siudi 
are  now  the  facilities  and  necessities  for  emigration,  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  enter  a  single  household  which  has  not  some  family 
tie  that  binds  it  to  the  antipodes  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  infatuated 
policy  of  the  government  of  this  country  towards  her  Australian 
colonies  on  the  transportation  cpiestion,  there  is  no  dejKmdency 
of  Great  Hritaiii  where  a  truer,  deeper  loyalty  exists,  or  where 
a  more  enthusiastic  response  is  not  promptly  made  to  any  call 
for  pecuniary  aid  on  some  national  emergency. f 

However,  let  us  come  at  once  to  details  hitherto  unpublished 
in  this  country,  but  full  of  interest  to  all  students  of  s(K‘ial 
science  and  progress.  At  the  present  time,  the  area  of  New 
South  Wales  is  d‘2d,4d7  scpiare  miles,  or  about  2(f7  millions  of 
acres,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  four  times  that  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  8ej)aration  of  Port 
Philip,  now  Victoria,  in  1S;>1,  and  of  (Queensland,  “  the  new 
country,”  in  l8o!),  its  territory  was  almost  indefinitely  larger, 
but  we  speak  of  it  as  it  is  now  with  its  |)olitical  boundaries 
tinally  determined.  Some  parts  of  the  colony,  omitting  at 
present  all  mention  of  its  towns,  are  very  mountainous,  otliers 
are  broken  up  into  extensive  downs  fit  for  grazing,  and  other 

•  The  (loverninent  of  New  South  Wales  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  (iovernor  and  two  lestislative  chambers.  The  Lej^islativc 
Council,  nominated  for  five  years,  discharges  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  while  the  House  of  Assembly,  of  seventv-two  members,  is 
elected  by  eijfhtv-ninc  constitneneies.  'fhe  (iovernor  disebarjfes  his  func¬ 
tions  with  the  aid  of  a  Cabinet  or  Kxectitive  Council,  consistiiijf  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  'trade,  the  Minister  <»f  Lands, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Attorney-  and  8oiieitor-(ieneral. 

t  For  instance,  towards  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  cirphans  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  liussian  war,  the  Australian  cohuiies  subscribed  IS, 000, 
beinj;  only  4*1,000  less  than  was  subscribed  by  all  Scotland.  Such  loyalty 
outfht  not  to  be  tampered  with. 
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partH  present  a  rich  soil  lit  for  all  agricultural  purjx)ses.  In 
these  farming  districts  the  crops  grown  in  EurojK'  and  very 
many  tropical  plants  and  shrubs  grow  up  side  by  side.  First 
impressions  arc  always  the  most  vivid,  and  we  remember  making 
a  memorandum  in  our  note  book,  on  our  first  visit  to  a  frieiuVs 
garden  in  Australia  where  the  fuschia,  the  honeysuckle,  tlie 
dahlia,  carnation,  roses,  &c.,  were  growing  in  the  ojkui  air  along 
with  vines,  sugar  cane,  pine-aples,  oranges,  &c.,  of  the  strange 
delight  so  novel  a  scene  imparted.  In  and  all  around  Sydney  the 
plantain,  and  banana,  and  orange,  may  be  seen  in  every  garden 
along  with  our  apple  and  pear  and  plum  trees.  Such  is  this 
wonderful  country  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said,  “  Here  every 
prospect  pleases,*'  but  of  which  it  cannot  be  said  **  And  only 
man  is  vile,"  as  our  future  figures  will  show. 

And  now,  touching  the  growth  of  this  colony :  Victoria  lias 
been  made  ;*  New  South  Wales  has  mostly  grown,  and,  altlioiigh 
largely  indebted  to  immigration,  it  is  each  year  greatly  adding 
to  its  population  from  its  own  native  resources.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  will  illustrate  this,  although  it  may  make  our 
jxn)er  assume  a  rather  bristling  appearance : — 


Vopulation  of  New  South  If'u/cs — 


In  1821 


»» 


ft 


1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 


29,783 

51,155 

130,586 

187,243 

358,278t 


The  increase  in  these  five  decades  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  antijMKles 
are  taken  into  account.  The  addition  to  the  population  of  the 
colony  during  the  last  five  years  is  101,578  persons,  or  40.75 
per  cent.  The  sources  of  this  extraordinary  increase,  as  far  as 
the  most  carefully  tabulatwl  returns  furnish  the  materials  for  an 
approximate  certainty,  are  these : — 


lUrths  over  deaths  .  36,818,  or  14*75  per  cent. 

Immigration .  64,760,  or  26  per  cent. 


Total  ....101,578 

One  more  question  touching  the  population  remains  yet  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is  its  natioualiiy.  Viewed  either  as  a  social 


•  For  instance,  in  1836  there  were,  in  all  Victoria,  only  177^Europcans ; 
in  1861  the  population  exceeded  540,000.  Twenty-four  years  ago  there 
was  no  such  city  as  Melbourne;  the  Yarra-Y'arra  sent  its  waters  to  the 
sea  through  the  solitudes  of  a  primeval  forest;  now  Melbourne,  with  its 
suburbs,  contains  140,000  people, 
t  This  is  exclusive  of  a  Chinese  population  of  12,988. 
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or  |K)liticul  question,  the  knowloclj^  of  the  sources  whence  so 
mixed  a  population  as  that  of  our  Australian  colonies  springs,  is 
full  of  interest  and  utility,  not  merely  to  the  statistician,  but  to 
all  who  look  ujK)n  these  distant  and  noble  dei)endencie8  in  their 
connection  with  the  British  ( Vown.  When  the  Yankees,  in  their 
frantic  weakness,  threatened  to  annex  Canada  to  the  once  United, 
but  now  Untied  States,  tliey  knew  that  there  were  elements  in  the 
French  Canadian  po})ulatioii  upon  which  they  might  calculate, 
but  no  such  elements  exist  in  New  South  Wales,  nor  indeed  in 
any  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  iK)pulation  of  Now  South 
Wales  may  bo  divided  into  throe  great  classes,  namely,  the 
children  of  the  soil,  that  is,  those  born  in  Australia ;  then  those 
born  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  various  parts  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions  ;  and,  lastly,  those  born  in  foreign  countries.  For  the 
first  time  (1802),  children  of  the  soil  are  found  to  outnumber 
those  of  British  origin,  born  out  of  the  Australian  colonies — a 
statement  that  can  be  made  of  no  other  Australian  colony  but 
of  New  South  Wales,  our  first,  oldest,  and  quietest  Australian 
dependency.  The  figures  are  these  : — 

Australian-born .  Ki  1,002,  or  47*0  per  cent. 

Hritish  blood,  not  Australian  1G2,0.')0,  «)r  1G*2  percent. 

Foreign  countries  .  22,951* 

Ihit  population  alone  does  not  constitute  prosperity ;  else  we 
might  say  that  Russia,  and  China,  and  Japan,  and  some  parts  of 
Central  Africa,  where  dense  masses  of  peo])le  are  crowded 
together,  are  pro8j)erous  countries;  other  considerations  must 
enter  into  our  estimate  Ix'fore  we  can  dogmatically  j)ronounce 
tqxm  the  absolute  or  relative  prosjKjrity  of  a  pef)ple.  Interest¬ 
ing  as  such  a  study  is  at  all  times,  for  tlioughtl'ul  minds,  it  is 
especially  so  in  the  ease  of  a  young  country,  whose  genesis  is 
within  our  own  recollection,  and  into  which  are  still  jwuriiig, 
every  week,  our  own  countrymen  tind  countrywomen,  along 
with  multitudes  of  the  variecl  populations  of  the  glol)e.  h\)r 
of  all  the  Australian  'colonies,  as  well  as  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  may  be  said  in  strict  literalness,  as  was  said  of 
old  time  of  Canaan — would  that  all  our  emigrants  would  write 
these  verses  out,  and  put  them  on  their  cabin  door ;  or,  better  still, 
write  them  upon  the  tablets  of  their  heart- “  For  the  Lord  thy 
‘‘  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  wat<T, 


•  That  is — from  China  .  12,988 

„  Germany .  5,  IG7 

„  French .  G90 


Americans  .  1,0G7 

Other  countries  . .  2,742  =  22,9.')1  total. 
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“  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ; 
“  a  laud  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  tig-treos,  and 
“  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  ;  a  land  wherein 
“  thou  shalt  eat  bread  w  ithout  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack 
“  anything  in  it ;  a  land  w^hose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
“  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  and  if  one  more  w^ord 
of  sacred  writ  be  needed  to  complete  the  picture,  ‘‘  And  the 
“  ^Id  of  that  land  is  good/’ 

Ilere  wo  see  that  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  Scripture, 
not  beneath  the  sanctity  of  inspiration,  to  direct  holy  men  of  old 
to  speak  of  the  material  wealth  of  a  new  country,  as  Palestine 
then  was,  as  an  encouragament  to  its  intending  settlers ;  and, 
with  highest  aim  in  view,  we  propose,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent 
with  correctness,  to  indicate  the  sources  of  Australian  prosperity, 
taking  at  present  only  the  statistics  of  New  South  Wales.  These 
sources,  for  convenience’  sake,  we  shall  separate  into  two  divi¬ 
sions — material  wealth  and  social  condition ;  and  here,  of 
necessity,  we  must  fall  back  upon  our  figures  in  spite  of  their 
uninviting  appearance ;  and  we  forew’am  our  readers  that  some 
way  on  figures  will  bo  our  only  text,  and  that  they  must  supply 
the  commentary : — 


MATERIAL  WEALTH  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
1.  Acres  under  cultivation  : — 


2. 


In  1825 

45,514 

„  1835 

79,256 

„  1845 

163,979 

„  1855 

•  • 

171,100 

„  1861 

•  • 

297,575 

In  1825 

6,142 

„  1845 

•  • 

82,303 

„  1 855 

158,159 

„  1861 
d  Cattle:^ 

233,220 

Ill  1825 

134,519 

„  1845 

..  1,818,022 

„  1855 

..  1,858,407 

„  1861 

..  2,271,923 

In  1825 

237,622 

„  1845 

•  • 

..  6,202,031 

.,  18.55 

•  • 

..  8,602,499 

„  1861 

•  • 

..  5,615,054* 

Two  more  items  have  yet  to  be  considered  before  we  shall  be 


•  To  account  for  this  apparent  (ailing  olT,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  l8o9  Queensland,  formerly  Moreton  Bay,  was  separated  from  New 
South  Wales.  Queensland  possesses  an  area  of  678,600  square  miles,  and 
at,  or  immediately  subsequent  to,  its  formation  into  a  separate  colony, 
had  30,000  horses,  600,000  head  of  cattle,  and  5,000,000  of  sheep. 
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able  rightly  to  judge  of  the  striking  progress  mode  by  this 
colony;  we  refer  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  a  test 
applied  by  all  economists  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of 
any  country  : — 


Imports : — 

Exports : — 

1825  .... 

-  £300,000  .... 

....  £100,000 

1835  .... 

_  1,111,805  .... 

682  1 9.3 

1845  .... 

-  1,233.854  .... 

. ...  1,5.55,986 

1855  . . . . 

_  4,668,519  _ 

. .  . .  2,884,130 

1861  .... 

_  6,391,555  .... 

. .  . .  5,594,839 

Without  needlessly  encumbering  this  paper  with  figures,  we 
may  add  that  in  1825,  the  first  year  of  the  exportation  of  wool 
from  New  South  Wales  it  only  reached  £48,384,  and  in  1851, 
the  first  year  of  the  exportation  of  gold,  it  amounted  only  to 
£468,336 ;  while  in  1861,  the  following  were  the  sums  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  principal  exports  : — Wool,  £1,396,000  ;  tallow, 
£60,000 ;  coal,  £160,000 ;  gold,  £1,808,500. 

Wo  now  turn  to  the  social  condition  of  this  colony ;  and  let 
not  our  readers’suppose  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  put  a  couleur 
de  rose  upon  the  condition  of  the  colony.  Far  from  it ;  those 
who  know  Australia,  not  those  who  go  out  first  class,  seeing  only 
the  best  and  brightest  parts  of  its  great  cities  and  towns,  feted 
and  heralded  from  place  to  place,  and  carried  hither  and  thither 
by  rail  as  rapidly  and  as  safely  as  at  home,  whether  they  be 
actors,  cricketers,  singers,  or  even  preachers ;  but  those  who 
know  Australia — and  the  remark  applies  to  each  of  its  colonies — 
could  a  tale  unfold  of  pauperism,  and  vice,  and  worse,  such  as 
we  little  dream  of  here.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper ;  we  wish  to  show  how  a  colony  like  New  South  Wales, 
that  has  had  to  struggle,  first,  against  the  foul  and  fetid  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  convict  population  and  their  descendants  ;  then  against 
unsuitable  immigrants,  male  and  female,  poured  in  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  colony  or  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  its  wants;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  discouraging, 
and  sometimes  hostile  attitude  of  the  Home  Government,  arising, 
we  believe,  mainly  from  the  utter  ignorance  of  Colonial  Secre¬ 
taries  of  these  colonies; — how  such  a  country,  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  and  high-toned  principle  of  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  having  struggled  through  stormy  pericsls  of  adver¬ 
sity,  has  now  attained  a  commercial  and  a  social  pro8jK*rity  never 
anticipated  even  by  the  colonists  themselves.  We  proceed,  then, 
with  our  figures,  to  prove  what  we  have  just  said  is  the  sole  object 
of  our  probing  into,  oven  to  us,  the  least  attractive  of  all  books, 
a  folio  volume  with  blue  covers,  published  as  “  the  Act 
directs,*’  &c. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  social  comiition  of  this  colony,  which  wc 
shall  contemplate  under  three  leading  divisions — conjugal  con¬ 
dition,  education,  and  religion. 

1.  Conjugal  condition  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is,  as  we  have  seen,  358,278,  hut 

the  enquirj’’  into  this  department  of  social  life  is  necessarily  im¬ 
perfect;  it  would  bo  so  even  in  a  highly  civilized  country  like  ours; 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  a  colony  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  so  scattered,  and  where,  in  remote  districts,  the  means  of 
communication  are  so  extremely  difficult.  We  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  verbatim  from  the  Registrar-Gencrars  latest  re¬ 
turn  : — 

The  married  men  arc  in  the  proportion  of  280,  the  widowers  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  24,  and  the  male  children  and  single  men  in  the  proportion 
of  659  to  every  1000  males. 

The  married  women  are  in  the  proportion  of  351,  the  widow  s  of  38,  and 
the  female  children  and  single  women  of  GIO  in  every  1000  females. 

The  proportions  of  the  married  in  the  population  of  Great  llritain, 
by  the  census  of  1851,  amounted  to  330  in  every  1000  males,  and 
320  in  every  1000  females,  of  all  ages.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are 
in  our  own  commmity,  50  in  every  1000  males,  or  five  per  cent,  fewer 
married  men  than  in  the  mother  country  ;  whilst  in  every  1000  females  w  e 
have  31  more  married  women  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  home. 

Looking  to  the  population  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
comparing  its  conjugal  condition  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  married  are  found  to  be,  in  New  South  Wales,  49  in  100 
males,  and  77  in  100  females;  whilst  in  Great  Britain  the  proportions  in 
1851  were,  62  in  100  males,  and  57  in  100  females;  that  is,  13  more 
married  men  and  20  fewer  married  women  in  every  100  of  each  sex,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  Great  Britain  than  arc  exhibited  by  the  censxis  returns  of 
1861  in  this  colony. 

Wo  leave  these  significant  details  to  make  their  own  impres¬ 
sion  :  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  when  it  was  the  pestilent  lazar-housc  of  Great  Rritain, 
the  colonial  sewer  into  which  we  drained  the  moral  filth  of  this 
country,  are  alone  able  to  estimate  at  its  full  worth  the  figures 
above  given,  which  arc  more  eloquent  than  any  rhetorical  de¬ 
scription  of  a  nascent  morality  among  this  young  but  prospering 
community. 

2.  Education, — The  most,  or  one  of  the  most  important  en¬ 
quiries  conducted  through  the  census  related  to  the  state  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  colony.  Without  going  into  details  that  might 
proliablv  be  wearisome,  we  give  the  most  salient  points  brought 
out  in  tliis  investigation  : — 

lu  1829  there  were  54  schools  with  2003  scholars. 


„  i«;h» 

>• 

](>6 

1) 

67«)0 

181!) 

»» 

558 

25,682 

„  IH.'i!) 

»* 

739 

»» 

32,848 

„  IH«il 

.« 

840 

)» 

37,817  . 
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lieligion. 

These  tigiircs,  it  should  be  remembered,  refer  only  to  day 
schools,  many  of  which,  we  can  testify  from  personal  observation, 
would  suffer  little  if  placed  alongside  similar  institutions  in  the 
mother  countrj\  But,  besides  these  schools,  there  is  a  vast  re¬ 
ticulation  of  Sunday  School  machinery  spread  all  over  the  colony. 
There  is  no  religious  denomination,  and  very  few  churches  in  con¬ 
nection  with  anyone,  that  has  not  its  Sunday  School,*  often  very 
large  and  flourishing  ones.  Anyone  walking  down  the  quiet 
streets  of  Sydney  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  observing  the  troops 
of  well  dressed  boys  and  girls,  with  their  bibles  and  h}Tun  books 
in  their  hands,  wending  their  way  in  various  directions  to  their 
different  schools,  would  imagine  himself  in  the  old  country,  and 
for  a  moment  would  have  to  reason  himself  into  the  conviction 
that  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  in  a  young  colony  of 
which  our  fathers  knew  almost  absolutely  nothing. 

d.  Religion, — We  remark,  before  going  into  details,  that  there  is 
no  state  church  in  Australia:  the  governments  of  each  of  its  colo¬ 
nies  have  abolished  all  state  aid  to  religion :  existing  life  interests 
have  been,  in  justice,  regarded,  but,  as  the  present  receivers  of  state 
pav,  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  old  /•f^^o;/c,dio  off,  these  grants 
will  not  be  renewed,  and  in  the  eourse  of  a  very  few  years  the  pre¬ 
sent  pecuniary  subsidies  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  will 
cease,  and  there  will  be  presented  to  the  world  the  spectacle, 
novel,  and  sublime,  of  a  young  country  trusting  to  the  convictions 
and  liberality  of  professedly  religious  men.  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  their  faiths,  and  thus 
every  colonial  church  will  bo  a  free  and  self-sustained  church. 
()  si  dc  omnes.  That  day  must  come  even  in  our  own  country  ; 
it  may  be  far  oft*,  but  it  must  come.  The  hour  of  hope  is  not 
not  always  the  hour  of  favourable  aiqKjarances,  ami  wo  can 
afford  to  be  patient  until  God’s  providence  shall  vindicate  the 
principles  on  which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  founded. 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  a}(aiii, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

Hut  error,  wounded,  shrieks  amain, 

And  dies  amidst  her  worshippers.'* 

The  following  are  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  present  cost  of  each  denomination  receiving 
state  aid,  as  already  exulaincKl  in  the  first  table,  and  in  the 
second  tho  number  of  adherents  to  each  denomination,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  tho  last  census  : — 

*  'rhe  Coiij^rcji^jitionalists  alone,  who,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  are  a 
“  feeble  folk”  as  compared  with  other  and  older  denominations,  have  310 
teachers  and  3,H80  scholars. 
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1  Denomination. 

Miniaters. 

Coat. 

j 

Church  of  England  .... 

131 

£16, HU 

1  Roman  Catholic  Church  .  . 

86 

10,400 

j  Presbyterian  Church  .  .  . 

58 

2,852 

!  Weslevan  Methodists  .  .  . 

54 

1 ,000* 

1  Congregationalists  .... 

19 

nil. 

i  Baptists . 

10 

nil. 

,  Unitarian . 

1 

nil. 

1  Mariners' Church  .... 

1 

nil.  1 

i  Jews*  Synagogue  .... 

5 

nil.  1 

i 

{  365  ministers  of  all  | 

X  OC A1  •  •  •  • 

(  denominations.  | 

To  make  this  paper  as  exhaustive  and  suggestive  as  it  ought 
to  be,  we  present  this  second  tabular  view  of  the  Religion  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  we  shall  do  so  by  a  quotation — it  will  be  our 
last — from  the  report  of  the  Registrar  General.  Its  great  value 
generally,  and  to  Nonconformists  at  home,  will  be  immediately 
apparent : — 

The  table  at  the  foot  will  afford  a  comparative  view  of  the  religious 
distribution  of  the  people  between  the  census  of  1856  and  that  of  1861. 
By  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  meinbers 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  decreased  by  43  in  each  1000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  Presbyterians  by  4  in  each  1000,  the  Roman  Catholics  by  15  in 
each  1000,  and  the  Jews  by  1  in  each  1000  ;t  whilst  the  Congregationalists 
have  gained  4  in  every  1000,  the  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  7  in 
every  1000,  other  Protestants,  14  in  every  1000,  Mahommedans  and  Pa¬ 
gans  31  in  every  1000,^  and  other  unspecified  persuasions  6  in  every 
1000. 


Denominationa. 

1856. 

1861. 

Increase. 

Decrease,  j 

1 

Church  of  England  .  . 

124,505 

159,958 

_• 

4-3 

Presbyterians  .... 

25,718 

34,692 

— 

0-4 

Congregationalists .  .  . 

2,769 

5,411 

0-4 

— 

Methodists . 

14,952 

23,682 

0*7 

—  i 

Other  Protestants  .  .  . 

3,566 

9,863 

1-4 

— 

Roman  Catholics  .  .  . 

73,918 

99,193 

1*5 

Hebrews . 

1,430 

1,759 

— 

01 

Mahommedans  fir  Pagans 

1,369 

12,909 

3*1 

— 

Others,  and  unspecified  . 

1,055 

3,393 

0-6 

— 

Total  •  .  .  .  . 

249,282 

350,860 

•  Shared  amongst  hix  ministers  of  this  body.  The  rest,  and  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodists,  uhose  preachers  are  included  in  the  above  table,  are  all 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

t  N.B. — These  are  the  State-aided  denominations  that  show  Herrense  ! 

X  Owing  to  immigration  from  China  and  India. 
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Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  dreary  region  of  hgures ;  but  as  the 
Australian  explorer  must  face  all  the  j)eril8  of  the  desert  inte¬ 
rior,  ore  ho  can  reach  the  verdant  plains  and  tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  north,  so,  comparing  very  little  with  groat  things, 
have  we  gone  through  this  labyrinth  of  figures  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  concerning  a  nolno  colony  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  both  well-known  and  ill-known.  Ilut  before 
our  pen  rests,  we  must,  to  make  this  article  complete,  say  a  few 
words  on  Sydney,  the  noble  capital  of  a  noble  country.  Sydney 
is  situated  in  33  '^55'  S.  latitude,  and  257®  26'  East  longitude, 
at  the  head  of  the  magnificent  harbour  of  I'ort  Jackson  and, 
with  its  suburbs,  contains  a  population  of  90,000  people.  Syd¬ 
ney  harbour  for  capacity,  scenery,  and  safety,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  world,  not  oven  excepting  that  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  huge  ,moul- 
dering  rocks  crowned  with  solitary  trees  stretch  along  the  shore, 
while  ill  the  sheltered  and  secpiestered  nooks  on  either  side  are 
lovely  villas  with  their  gardens,  the  suburban  retreats  of 
the  citizens.  The  harbour  itself  is  generally  crowded  with  ship¬ 
ping,  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions  being  able  to  come  close 
alongside  the  various  wliarves,  while  steamers  ply  regularly 
across  the  harbour  to  the  suburbs,  or  up  the  river  to  Paramatta, 
or  farther  still  in  another  direction  to  Newcastle,  Brisbane, 
Rockhampton,  <fcc.  Of  all  the  Australian  towns,  Sydney  is  the 
quietest  and  most  English,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in 
manners.  Melbourne  is  a  decidedly  fast,  though  a  very  splendid 
city.  New  York  bustle  and  eagerness,  Clieapsido  crowas,  and 
Now  Orleans'  inanners  have  all  found  a  home  in  that  city  of 
rapid  growth.  Passing  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney  wo  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  two  cities. 
There  is  a  quiet  air  of  w’ell -to-do  all  through  Sydney.  The 
private  carriages  arc  simple  but  elegant ;  the  cabs  convenient 
and  clean,  and  the  cabmen  less  addicted  to  swaggering  and 
swearing.  Many  of  the  shops  are  equal  to  those  in  Bond  Street 
or  on  Ludgato  Hill.  Tlio  l)ank8  are  noble  and  imposing  build¬ 
ings,  so  also  are  the  massive  piles  of  high  architectural  finish, 
and  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Empire.  As  the  cab  drove  us  to  Redfern  to  a  friend's 
house,  we  felt  not  in  Australia  but  at  home,  so  thoroughly 
English  was  the om  mlle.  No  one  could,  by  any  possibility, 
conjure  up  that  feeling  in  ^lelbournc;  we  make  the  comparion  by 
no  means  invidiously,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Sydney 
possesses  a  capital  system  of  sewage,  is  thoroughly,  even  to  its 
suburbs,  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  its  streets  are  forty-two 
drinking  fountains.  It  possesses  a  noble  university,  which 
confers  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and  physic,  and  as  these  are  not 
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religious  tho  numb.'r  of  stiuleuts  is  usually  >ery  larc^' 

But  hen' our  ^xni  must  r. 't  ;  aln'ady  our  article  has  strotcbo^ 
beyond  our  oriirinal  purjx^'.  :  our  object  has  Ixvii,  as  far  jis  othcial 
returns  enaUixl  us,  to  iri'  '  a  true  and  faithful  aivount  of  this 
oldest  of  the  Australian  i  olonies  ;  we  know  that  then'  is  no 
n>manco  in  thes<'  details :  they  may,  however,  furnish  tho 
materials,  not  acot'ssible  to  every  one,  for  other  ^x'ns  to  dilate 
upon  our  antipodal  wealth :  aiul  they  may  lead  us  all  without 
egotism,  but  with  deep  tbankfulness,  to  n'joicv  that  tlu'se 
glorious  colonies,  e:ich  year  ineri':\sing  in  iiujHU  tauee,  weiv  not 
founded  in  violenet'  and  bUxxlslu'il,  and  that  the  lauds  jH>ssessi\l 
by  the  i'oloui>ts  were  iu»t  wivstinl  ti\nn  the  natives  at  the  swonl's 
point  or  the  cannon's  month.  And,  as  what  is  morally  right  is 
also  jxditically  right,  it  is  no  pivsumption  to  j'lwliet  for  all 
Australia  a  future,  glorious  and  groat  beyond  evMuoption. 
Alre,ady  the  far  north  has  bivn  explori\l,  and  sihui  its  *•  corn, 
“and  wine,  and  flax.'’  and  wend  will  rewanl  the  industry  of  its 
settlers,  as  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  ihuvnsland,  and 
Si>uth  Australia  they  are  .1  ready  ivwanling  their  inhabitants, 
and  thus  we  gain  from  i.  w  sonixa's  fresh  light  on  the  old,  old, 
and  inspii\al  word,  “  The  Fauth  is  the  l.orFs  and  tho  fulness 
“  thonx^f." 


V. 
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\\^F  are  sorry  that  this  voluuu',  which  might  have  made  a 
useful  |H>rtablo  eompanion  io  ^!r.  admirable 

little  essiiv  on  tlie  samo  subject,  should  ha\e  been  i^siunl  in  such 
a  form  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  extensive  tisehil- 
ness  or  appreciation  ;  it  is  a  groat,  linnlvring  volume,  printtMl 
in  large  type,  fitted  to  take  its  phici'  like  a  tall  Patagonian  of 
the  book  shelvis.  This  would  be  all  well  enough,  if  it  were  a 


*  JxtJipion  tifttf  ('hrnu'.^trt/ ;  oi\  IVoi'fs  of  iV</«  I’a  Atrw* 

fpherf  n>iJ  i‘'i  Khtiun*'*.  Ttu  P^lirrtyd  (if  the  /iro’Uyn 

Tii.^titufe,  Xor  York.  by  .losiah  \\  F«'okt‘,  jinir.. 

Frvir.g  Proftsfior  of  (Mi  niistry  and  Mineralogy  in  llarvaiii 
Vnivoisity.  Sampson  Low,  and  t’o. 

•  Cficwistry  os  ExempHj'yiuy  the  lllsthm  aud  Vn  iiejiccficr  of  Oo  I-  by 
(Jeorge  Touncs,  K.U.S.,  late  Lrofessor  of  IVartical  Clicniislry  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  I.ondon. 
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hix>k  spiviiilly  built  up  tor  tho  ohontionl  stuilout*  but  it  in  niil ; 
it  is  iutoiuloii  for  tho  studout  to  >>hotu  tho  faots  of  ohotuistrv  hix' 
uuvitly  s^\tK\l  aud  uuoxivuudoil.  Wo  oauui't»  thorx'foro,  pnv- 
phosy  tor  tho  voluino  suon  a  shatx'  of  jvpularity  as  its  iutorostiu^j 
subjivt  aud  uuxlo  ot  tnwtiuout  aliko  stvm  to  iviutttaud.  It  is 
itu|x^ssiblo  to  ovor-ostiu\ato  tho  ohanu  and  tho  iutotx'st  of  tho  sulv 
jiVt  ;  it  has  ^rvnvu  withovovy  yoar  during:  tho  last  half  la'utury, 
and  ovory  day»  almost,  adds  to  tho  aivumulatiuj;  intotx\*t  ;  nor 
ha  VO  wo  any  doubt  of  tho  rt'latiott  of  tho  jjn'at  world  of  facts  ii 
untidds  to  natural  tluvloijy,  althouijh  wo  wouhl  not  prt'ss  this 
arguinont  tix>  far:  ohomistry  oortaitdy  supplios  to  tho  mind  an 
amazing  and  stu|xmdous  syntmotry  of  marvels,  and  tho  svmmotry 
as  ix'rtainly  prvx'laims  tho  uuivoi's:il  arranc^'ments  ami  Kdatto- 
inpi  of  law.  Hut  is  tho  univorso  ari'hitivtonio  Y  Has  it  |xmor 
within  itxsolf  to  build,  as  tho  prinoiplo  of  natur.d  schx'tioit — tho 
dix'trino  which  is,  it\  svuno  tnoasuiv.  a  marria^'  of  tho  ancient 
law  of  oliamv.  with  tho  mi'ilorn  ihx'lrino  of  instinction,  but  \n\- 
ixm>cioiis  >  (h\  is  tluMinivorso  atYhoty|v\l.  ami  thx's  it  pnxViHl 

u|xm  a  method  ami  a  planl^  Wo  cannot  orlor  o\iv  wonls  aright 

bv  ix'aMm  i>f  darkness ;  but  remote  as  all  onv  idt\is  atv  fnun  any 

•  % 

aoonrato  oonco]'tion  of  tho  infinite  and  over  blossiMl  (Iml.  there 
stx'm  to  be  facts  enom^h  lyitnr  ah>ni»  the  paih\>ay  of  this  scioneo 
to  piwlaim  Uis  personality.  His  presence.  His  onler,  and  His 
character.  We  are  ipiite  awaiv  that  wlieiv  no  shonhl  siv  (h>il, 
and  a  principle  of  natural  design,  many  will  only  siv  a  }>rinciplo 
of  natural  selection  :  hnt  tin'  eoinnu'n  sense  of  mankind  will,  wo 
lH'lie\e.  as  steadily  ivsi>t  (his  i^n'ss  inm>\ation  n|v*n  all  princi¬ 
ples  of  rii^ht  reasoning,  and  In'lieve  it  m»  motv  to  be  the  cause 
of  beinu'  ami  i>f  (hinirs  than  that  a  ]n*ineiple  of  natural  selection 
arrain^os  tlu'  fnrnit-me  i>f  tin'  luni>ehold.  si'ts  the  dinner  table 
in  order,  and  prepares  and  Cv'oks  the  fHvl.  The  miml,  it  is  true, 
has  to  look  for  this  to  taki'  in  a  far  i;:reater  ran»::t'  of  eirenm- 
slanees,  \o  biml  many  nn>re  particulars  int*'  eoheretiee and  onh'r, 
but  it  is  able  {o  ih»  sv>.  d'he  Wv>rhl  is  lar‘:er  than  the  ln>asehold- 
room  ;  the  same  principles  sctan  to  per\adi'  the  one  as  theiUher ; 
so  (hat  from  the  snrvt'V  the  thoni^htfnl  ami  serious  mind  rises  to 
the  perception  that  all  the  p:reat  fnrtiitnre  of  the  *;loh«'  results 
from,  and  is  arrangcil  by,  om'  Intinite  Mind,  'fin' chemical^ 
student  .soon  beeonn's  aware  td'  the  (‘inn'ision  and  simplieity  of 
the  material  of  which  the  worhl  and  its  birnituie  is  built. 
Look  at  the  orijanie  wmhl — carbon,  hydroj^en,  o.xyp’n,  and 
nilrog('n,  these  lour  arit'ls,  a  litth'  phosphorus,  and  sulphur, a  small 
proportion  of  two  or  three  alkalim'  and  earthy  salts,  aix'  the  solo 
materials  which  have  been  canployi'*!,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
construction  of  the  entire  edifice  (d  the  nniverso,  all  the  multi* 
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tudinous  ordeiH  of  living,  intelligent  and  unintelligent  peoples, 
and  the  variegated  beauty  of  cloud  and  wave,  and  colour,  and 
form  are  evolved  from  these  simple  but  mysterious  substances. 
How  wonderful  it  is  to  think,  as  Professor  Cooke  says,  of  the 
aeriform  condition  of  the  air,  which  is  as  truly  matter  as  the 
solid  planks  on  which  we  tread,  or  the  granite  rocks  which 
arc  the  flooring  of  the  globe.  The  atmosphere  has  all  the 
qualities  of  matter — it  fills  space,  and  it  resists  with  increasing 
force  all  attempts  to  condense  it ;  and  it  has  weight,  “  it  is  linn 
‘‘  enough  to  support  the  wings  of  the  lark  as  he  mounts  the  sky, 
**  and  yet  so  yielding  as  not  to  detain  the  tiniest  insect  in  its  rapid 
“  flight.”  These  are  wonders  which  have  often  pressed  upon  the 
readers*  thought.  And  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  struggling  wdth  the  force  of  heat ;  the  particles  of  the 
atmosjdiere  naturally  repelling  each  other  in  virtue  of  that  force 
of  heat,  and  the  whole  mass,  like  a  great  bent  spring,  tending 
to  break  from  its  confinement,  and  oxixind  into  the  surrounding 
space,  but  held  in  the  linn  grasp  of  gravitation  to  the  surlace 
of  the  globe,  and  were  this  grasp  for  a  moment  relaxed,  the 
atmosphere  would  dash  off  with  explosive  violence,  and  be  lost 
in  the  immensity  which  sin  rounds  us  ;  and  the  same  law,  as  wo 
know,  holds  us  to  the  earth ;  the  atmosphei’c  itself  presses  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  a  man  of  very  ordinary 
stature  has  a  pressure  of  about  sixteen  tons,  and  upon  a  square 
mile  of  surface  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  more  than  twenty-six 
millions  of  tons.  Surely  all  this  illustrates  a  special  adaptation. 
What  forces  arc  here  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  the  atmosphere  contains  in  a  given  volume;  for  instance, 
in  a  cubic  yard,  a  (juantity  ca})able  of  exact  measurement,  con¬ 
stant  in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  there  is  such  a  unity  of  design  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  the  giving  a  literal  rendering  to  those  words  of  holy 
writ,  henceforth  not  merely  poetry,  but  fact: — ^‘Ife  hath  meted 
“  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  eomprehended  the  dust  of  the 
**  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
“  the  hills  in  a  balance.”  The  atmosphere  gives  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Arranger  ;  when  its  mar¬ 
vellous  invariability  is  remembered,  its  almost  absolute  identity 
of  composition,  air  from  the  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Mont 
illanc,  from  Kgypt,  aud  London,  and  Paris  exhibit  the  same  pro- 
jx>rtions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  only  the  carbonic  acid  and 
vapour  of  water  are  found  to  difl’er  slightly.  When  the  niar- 
vrllous  principle  of  gaseous  diffusion  is  roinembercxl,  how 
wondrously  the  elements  mix  and  mingle,  and  yet  hold  thein- 
selves  exa<‘tly  in  the  same  law  of  chemical  proportion,  for  the 
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slight e«t  variation  might  bo  upon  an  iinmenso  scale  learlul  and 
fatal;  processes,  too,  arc  constantly  going  on  hy  wliich  gaseous 
matter  and  vapours  prejudicial  in  the  highest  degree  to  animal 
life,  are  unceasingly  evolved— the  millions  of  wood  fires  and 
smoke  of  manufactories,  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
nnitter,the  congregation  of  crowded  cities — these  all  consume  the 
air  of  heaven  and  replace  it  by  poison.  It  is  a  wonderful  chap¬ 
ter  of  design  :  the  heavy  poison  does  not  merely  obey  its  own  law 
of  gravitation  ;  it  is  dissolved  in  vapours  of  water  and  turns  to  a 
minister  of  liealth  again.  It  is  constructed  as  wonderfully  for 
the  ear  and  for  the  eye  as  for  the  lungs.  Vision  dej)endsou  the 
nice  adaptation  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  atmosphere  whicli  illuminates 
and  lights  all  the  world,  ditfusing  ecpially  the  suirs  rays  like 
some  inetfably  beautiful  crystal  sphere.  VVerc'  there  no  atmos¬ 
phere  the  glare  of  light  would  be  insupportable  to  the  eye,  and 
objects  would  not  he  seen  at  all  unless  imnuHliately  shone  upon 
by  the  sun  ;  the  atmosphere  softens  the  intensity  of  the  rays  of 
light  or  we  should  bo  like  travelhus  on  ^lont  Blanc,  to  whom 
in  daytime  tlie  sky  has  a  blackish  hue,  and  the  stars  are  seen  at 
mid-day,  while  all  near  ohjocts  arii  beheld  in  a  ghastly  hue. 
A  iliviiie  Arranger  must  have  spread  out  the  thin  filmy  curtain  of 
the  sky  like  that  thin  film  of  water  the  blue  soa])-hubblo  which, 
like  the  atmosphere,  reflects  and  decom])oses  the  light  reflected 
on  its  surface.  As  with  sight  so  also  the  atmosj)here  is  flie  con¬ 
ductor  of  sound.  Ih’ofessor  Cooke  savs — 

Bvcrv  one  wlio  has  ilropped  a  into  the  water  of  a  still  lake  has 

noticed  the  system  of  waves  which,  with  its  ever-imM*eu‘^iiig  circlo.s, 
S})reads  in  every  direction  from  the  stone*;  hat  all  may  not  know'  that 
wlicn  two  stones  are  struck  together  in  the  air  a  similar  system  of 
aerial  waves  spreads,  in  ever-widening  spheres,  ihnaigh  the  atmosphere, 
and  tliat  it  is  these  waves  hreaking  on  tlie  tympamim  of  unr  ears,  like 
the  waves  of  water  on  a  sand-luaieli,  w  hich  produce  the  sensation  wo 
call  sound,  'fwo  stones  tlins  struck  together  givc^  rise  to  wave.s  of 
une(pial  size,  following  cne  aiinlher  at  irregnlar  inlrrvals;  and  sueli 
waves  produce  an  unpleasant  smsation  on  (»nr  auditory  lu’rve.s,  which 
we  call  nois(*.  IJvf  if  instaid  of  slnhtnj  tof/efhev  ftro  sfojteiff  ire  set 
in  vibration  the  strimj  of  a  jnano- forte  or  the.  reed  oj  an  orffan-pipey 
V'e  excite  a  si/stcni  of  leaves^  all  of  e«pnd  size,  and  succeeding  one 
another  with  perfect  regularity,  and  these  hreaking  on  the  <*ar  produce 
hy  their  regular  heats  wliat  we  call  a  mnsieul  note.  It  flu^  waves 
follow  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  one  hundred  iutd  twenty- 
eight  break  on  the  tympanum  every  second,  the  note  has  a  fixed  pitch, 
called  in  music  C  natural.  If  tlio  wuvys  conie  faster  than  this,  the 
pitch  i.s  higher,  and  if  le.s8  rapidly  the  pitch  is  lower.  W  hut  you  are 
all  familiar  with  as  the  pitch  of  a  luusical  note  depends,  then,  on  the 
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rftpklity  witli  which  the  waves  ol  sound  strike  the  eaij  and  may  evidently 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  waves,  breaking  on  the  tympanum  in 
a  Becomb  . 

Science  deniuiist rates  that  the  difference  between  colours  is  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  difference  between  tones.  Red, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  &c.,  are  names  we  give  to  sensations 
caused  by’^  waves  of  ether  breaking  at  regular  intoi\als  on  the 
retina,  and  colour  corresponds  to  pitch,  and  at  eveiy  step  as  the 
the  whole  scale  of  colours  spreads  out  before  us,  the  analogy  ol 
light  to  sound  becomes  still  more  evident.  And  thus  wonder¬ 
ful  arc  the  forces  the  atmosphere  holds  and  the  \aiieties  ot  ai- 
rangement  it  displavs;  it  modities  and  diftuses  heat,  while  it 
holds  and  dispenses  the  my’sterious  and  astonishing  agencies  ol 
electricity,  just  as  the  electrical  machine  is  constantly’^  rubbing 
together  glass  and  silk,  just  as  it  w'c  rub  a  stick  ot  sealing-wax 
or  a  glass-tube  wdth  a  w  arm  silk  handkerchief,  so  the  air  is  alw  ays 
rubbing  over  the  face  of  the  earth  w’ith  greater  or  less  rapidity^ 
Nature  seems  to  be  a  great  electrical  machine.  As  man  guaids 
his  roof  from  the  destructive  action  ot  lightning  dashing  to  the 
earth,  crashing,  rending,  and  burning  on  its  way  by'  electing 
the  lightning-rod,  whose  bristling  points  quietly'  dram  the 
clouds,  or,  failing  to  do  this,  receive  the  charge  and  beai  it 
harmlessly  to  the  earth,  so  (lod  has  made  a  harmless  conductoi 
in  every  pointed  leaf,  every'  tw  ig,  every'  blade  of  grass.  t  is 
said  that  a  common  blade  of  grass  jiointed  w  ith  nature  s  exqui¬ 
site  w'orkinanship  is  three  times  as  ellectual  as  the  lincst  cam¬ 
bric  needle,  and  a  single  twig  is  lar  more  eilieient  than  the  me¬ 
tallic  points  of  the  best  constructed  rod.  A\  hat,  then,  must  )c 
tlic  agency'  of  ii  single'  forest  in  disarming  the  forces  ol  the  stoims 
of  their  terrors — w  hile  the  same  Almighty'  hand  has  made  lain- 
dropsand  snow-llakes  to  be  conductors,  bridges  for  the  lightning 
in  the  clouds,  alike,  it  seems,  proclaiming  the  mercy  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Almighty  hand.  For  God  looketh  to  the  ends  ot 
the  earth  and  seeth  under  the  the  whole  heaven  to  make  tlie 
“  weight  for  the  w  inds,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  tlmn- 


“  dcr.’’ 


When  the  atmosphere  is  more  closely  analysed  its  testimony 
is  still  more  explicit.  We  spoke  just  now  of  the  four  aiic  s  o 
the  atmosphere.  The  first  of  these,  unquestionably,  in  importance, 
and  ircrhaps  in  mysteriousness,  is  the  great  health  in- 

epeclor  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mainspring,  the  motne  powci  o 
life  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  cleansci  am  p^ 
rificr  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  an  ever  opeiating  invisi 
bio  flume,  strong  and  destructive  as  the  breath  of  a  furnuco. 
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iilthou^^h  mild  and  gentle  as  a  summer  evening  wind,  a  persis- 
t>ently  aeriform  gas ;  it  will  not  change  its  condition,  it  cannot 
be  reduced  cither  to  a  liquid  or  a  solid  state — an  amazing  provi¬ 
sion  !  one  fifth  of  the  volume  ol  the  atmosphere  consists  of  this 
gas ;  between  one  lialf  and  one  tliird  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  and  the  bodies  of  its  inhabitants  consists  of  this  gas.  Kight- 
ninths  of  all  water  are  formed  of  the  same  gas — three-fourths 
of  our  own  bodies,  four- lift lis  of  every  plant,  at  least  one-half  of 
the  solid  rocks.  Twenty  t(»ns  of  prt'ssure  on  a  sipiareinch  cannot 
reduce  oxygen  to  a  licpiid  condition.  Wliat,  tlien,  must  be  the 
strength  of  that  force  which  holds  it  tlius  imprisoned  I  Who 
can  measure  tlic  power  of  this  chemical  ailinity  :  and  is  it  not 
marvellous  to  conteinplatt?  in  tin’s  subtle  material  the  sure  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth,  and  how  wise  the  aiTangtanent  which  made 
it  so  permanent  in  its  character,  so  destitute  of  odour  and  of 
taste;  passive;  how  gentle,  how  powerful  too;  it  bathes  the 
most  delicate  organism,  and  pervades  tin*  minutest  air  passages 
of  the  lungs,  and  is  in  contact  with  all  matter  ;  it  seems  in¬ 
capable  of  manifesting  any  strong  chemical  force',  and  yet  a 
single  si)ark  of  fire  changes  its  gentle  chara<*t('r  and  makes  it  a 
terrible  and  consuming  name,  before'  wliich  the  works  e)f  man 
melt  away.  Oxygen  being  the  prinea’ple'  e)f  lire',  it  is  remarkable 
there  is  nedhing  substantial  in  lire'.  Lavoisier  }U'e)\Td,  by  simply 
weighing  the  products  e)f  eomhustion,  that  buiin’ng,  instcael  e»f 
being  a  Ie)ss,  is  sinn)ly  e  luunical  ediange — the  union  e)f  the  buinh 
ing  substane'C  with  the'  e>xygeu  e)f  the  air.  All  e*e)ml)ustion  is 
simply  Ji  ])re)cess  of  e'hemie'al  e'omhiiiation  ;  anel  tlie>  light  eind 
thei  heat  which  are  eve)lved  in  the  proce'ss  are*  only  the*  ce»nce)mi- 
tants  of  the  physieid  change'.  So  the*  gre'at  e'lnmge's  e)f  tho 
worlel  are  ollee'teel — the  fuel  e-onsiiine'e!  on  the*  e*arth  e'se'ape*s  into 
the  free  expanse*  e>f  the  e)Utcr  air,  anel  the'  ne^w  cycle  of  e'hangc 
begins;  the  smoke  is  al)se)rl)e'el  by  the*  h'avcs  e»f  seune  wielo- 
sproading  tree,  the  sun’s  rays  work  it  up  in  the*  tiny  laboratories 
of  the  gre'e'ii  cells  of  leaves — worked  intei  ne*w  wooel,  eehsorbing  a 
fresh  supply  of  pe)wer  IVeun  the  sun,  it  is  eh'sfincel  to  she-d  warmth 
and  light  renind  the  liresidee)fa  future*  gcncratie)!!.  Thu.s,  burning 
iscliemical  e*e)ml)inatie)n  with  oxygen, anel  thus,  toe>,  e)xyge*n,  by  its 
double  condition,  by  whie*h  it  is  a  simple,  bland,  anel  epiie*t  agent 
of  health  and  respnation,  e)r  a  licre*e  anel  irre'sistible*  conflagra¬ 
tion,  is  the  chief  we)rlel-l)uilde*r,  lor  even  while  it  elcstroys  it 
builels  I  we)nelerful,  te)e),  are  the  e*oiuhinations  it  make's,  it  has 
bejcn,  as  it  were,  saV'S  Profe*ssor  (’oe)ke',  the  unive*rsal  e*ernent  by 
whicli  the  other  ekunemts  have  been  joiiie'el  te)gether,  to  form  that 
granel  anel  diversified  whole  we  call  the  earth.  All  elecay  con¬ 
sists  in  a  slow  union  of  the  organiseel  structure  with  oxygen.  Ix'uve 
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a  log  of  wood  to  rot  in  the  forest,  and  it  undergoes  precisely  the 
same  change  as  one  which  is  bunit  on  the  earth.  These  facts  lead 
the  mind  to  meditate  upon  the  ghastly  othce  of  oxygen  in 
the  scheme  of  organic  nature.  C>xygou  sustains  the  Geautiful 
balance  of  creation,  and  sometimes  it  looks  like  life,  and  some¬ 
times  like  death;  it  holds  singiJar  i-ecuix'rative  processes;  it 
removt's  decaying  matter;  it  restores  living  matter ;  the  various 
processes  of  slow  combustion  are  very  interesting  in  the  re- 
viewal.  Respiration  is  a  true  example  of  slow  combustion — the 
seat  of  the  combustion  is  tlie  lungs,  and  when  we  breathe  there 
passes  from  our  body  the  exact  e<]uivalent  to  the  smoke  from  our 
chimneys — carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour;  silent  and  cease¬ 
less  the  process  of  combust  ion  or  respiration  goes  on  ;  vast  con¬ 
flagrations  sink  into  insigniticance  btdbre  this  beautiful,  invs- 
terious,  even  ghostly  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  harmony 
and  order  of  creation.  Professor  CVH>kc  savs  : — 

Uosjaratioii.  tluMi,  like  decay,  i>  a  process  of  slow  cv>ml>U'tion,  in 
\>hich  tlie  oxygon  of  the  air  attacks  and  eonsumos,  even  at  the  i>rilinary 
toinfH.rature,  the  sugar  in  the  MovkI.  Let  ns  now  compare  N'ith  it  the 
rapiil  coinbu>tion  of  the  >ame  >nl»stanee.  Ihiring  this  lavturc  every 
robust  man  present  huvS  on  average  burnt  U])  the  e»[ui\  alent  of  about 
two  ounces  of  sugar.  Thi<  combustion  has  taken  place  so  (piietly,  and 
has  set  free  the  reeptisite  amount  of  heat  so  gradually,  that  we  have  not 
been  conscious  of  it.  In  the  bh'od,  whore  it  has  been  going  on,  sugar 
and  oxygen,  as  we  have  seen,  are  in  close  contact.  In  this  erucihle  I 
have  mixed  together  just  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  two  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  solidified  i>xygen.  solidified  by  the  force  of  chemical  allinity 
and  iM^und  tq)  in  a  w  hite  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash.  The  i*\ygen 
and  sugar  are  therefore  here  lying  side  by  side,  as  in  the  blood,  hut  the 
conditiiuis  of  ^low  combustion  which  I'xi^t  in  the  body  not  iving  present 
in  the  crucible,  they  will  remain  in  contact  indefinitely,  until  some 
external  agency  is  applied.  The  oxygen  is  now  in  its  passive  Ci>ndition, 
but  a  sing!  •  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  will  arouse  its  dormant  eiicrgics, 
and  you  ha\e  instantly  one  of  the  most  ilaz/.ling  di>plays  of  condaistive 
energy  which  can  be  produced  by  art.  The  only  difVerence  between 
this  brilliant  deflagration  and  the  combustion  which,  during  the  last 
hour,  has  taken  place  in  each  of  our  lunlies,  is  sim]>ly  this;  the  heat 
which  in  the  bloixl  has  been  inqH‘rcei>tibly  evolved  during  an  hour,  was 
here  concentrated  into  a  few  moment <,  and  theref(>re  pn'duced  pheno¬ 
mena  of  intense  ignition.  All  the  (»ther  conditions,  the  material  burnt, 
the  quantity  of  material  employed,  the  product^  generated,  and  the 
amount  i>f  heat  evolved,  are  in  both  cases  essentially  the  same. 

Such  urc  some  of  the  marvclloim  results  of  the  activity  .of 
oxygen  in  the  animal  economy  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  body  is  a  firo- 
chamber,  a  furnace — a  fire-place  in  which  the  fuel  is  tionsuinod 
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which  sots  in  iiiotiou  the  whole  niaehinerv  oi'  lite.  Verv  j^trik- 
ingly  it  lias  Wn  shown  how  every  i>art  where  hKxxl  vejCsels  art' 
to  he  loviiui,  e>ery  part  t't  the  hixly  where  nervoiiv't  intlueiuv  is 
pen'optible,  every  organ,  every  tissue,  niusele  ami  brain,  nerve 
aiul  membrane  waste  away — like  a  burning  ta^H'r  eonsume  to  air 
and  ashes  ;  and  where  no  means  art'  at  hand  lor  ri'pairing  these 
daily  and  hourly  losses,  the  individual  |H'rishes.  dies  nuuv  slowly, 
but  not  less  surely  than  a  blazing  pile.  l'rot'essi>r  Fownes  sjiys. 
**  truly  starvation  is  to  the  very  letter  being  burned  to  dealh'ut 
“  a  low  temperature.  The  various  constituents  ot'the  IhhIv  give 
“  way  in  succession  :  first  the  tat  disiippears.  this  is  the  most 
“combustible,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  essential,  it  is  sjie- 
“  ritieed :  then  the  muselcs  shrink,  and  sotlen  and  decay  ;  at 
“  last  the  substance  ot’  the  brain  becomes  attackml,  ami  madness 
“  and  death  close  the  scene.”  **  'riiis,”  «iay.s  |)r.  Kowncs.  *•  is  stnr- 
“  vat  ion.” 

When  sense  stands  pcrplc\i‘d  ami  marvelling  amidst  tlio 
stupendous  revelations  of  the  Scriptures  of*  truth,  and  exclaims, 
How  can  these  things  Ih'?  Science  ihu'^  m>t  tdwavs  aiil  the 
verdicts  oT  scepticism  and  inditrerence.  Mr.  t'ooke  refers  totlie 
apparent  contradiction  given  by  chemistry  \o  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  ;  but  scicntitic  discown  ii's  would  tcml  rather  to 

contirm  tliat  doctrine  than  to  destroy  it  — slu>ws  lu>w  the  imma- 

* 

terial  and  immortal  stamina  abides  while  all  its  surrounding  and 
eompounded  parts  continue  to  waste  away.  A  spiritual  Ixxly  is 
not  only  a  possible  conception,  but  harmonises  with  the  whole 
order  of  natural  chemistry,  shows  how  it  is  the  form  alone  of  our 
mortal  bodies  which  is  permanent,  and  that  we  retain  person¬ 
ality  under  constant  change,  and  gives  the  promise  that,  in  tlie 
language  Tennyson, 

r.loraal  l\»nn  shall  still  tlixiiic, 

I'.tfnial  soul  (Voiu  all  hi'suh*.” 

And  not  only  so;  in  tlie  tilmost  absolute  assurance  that  there 
imiy  be  inniimerable  sounds  in  miture,  to  which  our  cars  are 
perfectly  deal’,  although  tlu'y  art'  ihe  sweetest  melotly  tt)  more 
retined  senses,  and  as  we  know  some  men  are  id)Ie  to  jH'rceivo 
colours  invisible  to  others  of  mankind,  although  inhabiting  the 
same  globe  and  enjoying  the  stime  nature,  so  there  set'in  to  Ih> 
hints  given  to  us  of  the  c'xistence  of  a  substjintial,  spiritual 
world  althomdi  eve  has  not  seen  its  colours,  nor  ear  heanl  ita 
sounds. 

The  testimony  of  water  tt)  the  wi.sdom  and  power  of  (itnl  is 
also  very  remarkable;  here  we  have  the  marvellouH  prt>visioii 
for  vapour.  “Hath  the  rain  a  father?”  Keience  hn«  dis- 
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covered  such  evidences  of  skilful  adaptation  that  the  answer 
can  only  be  given  in  the  words  of  Job,  ‘‘Behold,  God  is  great. 
“  He  maketh  small  the  di-ops  of  water  :  they  pour  down  i-ain 
“  according  to  the  vapours  thereof.^’  Professor  Cooke  says, 

Ihit  what  hocuiiies  of  tlu*  ruin  ?  Would  that  1  could  answer  this 
<luestion  satisfactorily.  We  all  understand  the  general  theory  of  the 
acpiciuis  circulation,  hut  the  deej)est  jdiilosophy  and  the  kee  nest  science 
are  not  able  to  fathom  its  details,  or  to  comprehend  in  their  fulness  the 
world  of  wonderful  adajdations  which  the  question  unfolds.  We  all 
know  that  the  tlrops  of  rain  percolate  through  the  soil,  and  collect  in 
natural  reservoirs  fornu'd  between  the  layers  of  rock,  and  that  these 
reservoirs  supi)ly  the  sjudngs.  The  rills  from  numerous  adjacent 
springs  unite  to  form  a  brook,  which  increases  as  it  Hows,  until  it  linally 
becomes  the  majestic  river,  rolling  silently  on  its  course.  Kvery  drop 
of  that  water  has  been  an  incessant  wanderer  since  the  dawn  of  creation, 
and  it  will  soon  be  nn*rged  again  in  tin*  vast  ocean,  only  to  begin  anew 
its  familiar  journey.  If  you  wi)uld  gain  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  this  wonderful  circulation,  you  must  bring  together  in  imagi¬ 
nation  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  the  .\ma/.on  and  the  Orinoco,  the  Nile 
and  the  (iang»‘s,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  adding  to 
these  the  ten  thousands  of  lesser  streams,  endeavour  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  incalculable  amount  of  water  which  during  twentv-fonr  hours 
they  pour  into  the  vast  basin  of  the  world,  and  then  rememlK*r  that 
during  the  same  period  at  least  four  times  as  much  water  must  have 
been  raised  in  vapour,  and  scattered  in  rain  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Would  you  Ibrm  an  idea  of  the  importance  this  circulation,  you  must 
not  limit  your  appn'ciation  to  its  (‘conomical  value,  as  a  great  source  of 
power,  W(»rking  the  mills  and  the  forges  of  civilized  man,  and  building 
up  vast  marts  of  manufacturing  industry,  nor  must  you  regard  alone  its 
commercial  valm*,  bi'aring  as  it  does  on  its  bosom  to  the  ocean  tlie 
freights  (d*  cmpire>.  Thesi*  applications  of  power,  however  inqiortaul 
in  themselves,  an*  in>ignilicant  in  extent  compared  with  tliose  mighty 
agencies  which  tlu*  a<[neous  circulation  is  constantly  exerting  in  nature. 
It  has  been  the  great  agent  of gt*ological  changes:  lu'rc  washing  away 
contim‘nts,  and  there  buihling  them  up;  here  gullying  out  valh'vs,  and 
there  smoothing  away  ine<pialiti(*s  o\‘  .surface;  here  dissolving  out  the 
particles  of  metals  Irfun  the  solid  rocks,  ami  there  collecting  them 
together  in  be«ls  of  useful  ores.  It  has  covered  the  earth  with  verdure 
and  animal  life,  by  conveying  m)urishment  to  tiie  plant  and  food  to  the 
animal.  It  sustains  our  own  bodies,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  this  very 
circulation  which  ebbs  and  Hows  in  our  veins,  ami  whose  pulsations  b(‘at 
out  the  moments  of  our  lives;  and  could  1  bring  together  in  one  picture 
the  intinite  number  of  benelicent  ends  which  it  has  been  made  by  l*ro- 
vidence  to  subserve,  1  am  sure  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
IS  not  in  nature  stronger  evidence  of  design  than  in  the  adai»tations  of 
this  bimple  and  familiar  liquid. 

The  consideration  of  the  part  played  by  the  element  of  carbon 
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in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  organization  ol*  life,  and  of  the 
globe,  leads  to  sonic  reflections  upon  the  marvellous  transmuta¬ 
tions  and  traiistormations  ot  bodies  called  allot ropistn^  tlio  term 
given  to  the  moditications  of  the  same  element  leading  to 
absolute  change  of  cliaracter — as,  for  instance,  diamond  and 
charcoal,  the  same  substance  endowed  with  entirely  diticrent 
and  even  incompatible  properties;  but  passing  over  these 
remarks,  and  others  they  suggest,  on  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  that  which  man  exhales  from  his  lungs  as  poison  turns 
to  life  and  subsistence  for  the  trees  of  the  forest,  wliich  turn 
the  poison  into  life,  and,  even  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  of 
the  soil,  become  enriclu'd,  and  tlirive,  and  grow,  di'ath  tlius 
germinating  life — we  come  to  the  testimony  of  Nitrogen,  a 
permanent  gas,  witliout  colour  or  odour,  entirely  devoid  of  any 
active  property,  refusing  to  support  life,  refusing  to  permit  a 
flame  to  live  in  its  solitary  company  ;  it  woidd  seem  to  be 
unendowed  Avitli  any  chemical  aifections,  yet  it  is  the  ballast  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  gives  density  and  weight  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  keeps  the  nimble  and  tiery  oxygen  in  its  place  ;  it  gives  a 
lymphatic  body  to  a  spirit  which  would  oiln  rwise  utterly  impair 
and  destroy  all  surrounding  order  and  life  ;  were  it  not  for  this 
inertness,  what  would  bo  tin;  consetpience  if  those  conditions 
were  easy,  by  which  the  union  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogim  mixed 
blandly  and  ha})pily  together  in  the  air,  were  so  chemically 
combined  as  to  pour  down  in  floods  of  nitric;  acid,  which  is,  in 
fact,  only  such  a  comj)onnd  ;  yet  nitric  acid  sustains  vegetable 
life,  and  provision  is  made  for  it  under  i-estricted  conditions, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  wo  have  hen*  anothm*  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  obscure  subject  allotropism,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Ammonia  is  another  ol*  tlu'  creations  of 
nitrogen  by  marriage  with  bydrogcai  ;  this  is  an  important 
article  of  vegetable  diet.  Nitiogen  and  hydrogen,  however,  no 
more  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  have  any  air(;ction  for  each 
other;  in  each  instance,  the  union  isefl’ectcsl  by  indirect  j)rocesseH, 
wliich  are  not  well  understood,  exec'jit  that  <‘lectricity  seems 
to  be  essentitil  lor  the  lirst  union,  which  produces  nitric,  mud; 
while  ammonia  is  the  result  of  decomposition  ;  the  d(‘structivo 
change  in  all  the  higher  t*orms  of  organized  beings  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  tin*  same  nitrogenized 
compound  is  a  uniform  resiilt  of  tlie  normal  functions  ol  aniinal 
life.  The  nitrogcuiized  compounds  are  tin'  food  whicdi  supplies 
all  the  waste  in  the  vital  animal  processes.  Referring  to  the 
architecture  of  the  human  frame.  Professor  t.ookc  says 

Wo  must  he  careful  to  make  a  distinction,  too  tVeriucntly  overlooked, 
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botxM'cn  the  organized  struetme  and  tlic  material  of  which  it  consisttii. 
There  is  the  same  difl’erencc  here  as  betAveen  a  house  and  the  bricks  of 
which  it  is  built.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  organic  matter  was 
formed  under  peculiar  intluenees,  and  subject  to  special  laws.  Hut  it  is 
now  known  tliat  animal  and  vegetable  substances  obey  the  same  laws  of 
affinity  as  mineral  matter,  and  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry  has 
given  us  great  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  bo  able  one  day  to  prej)are 
all  the  materials  of  which  plants  and  animals  build  their  cells,  llere, 
however,  chemistry  stops  and  creation  begins.  'J’he  great  Architect  of 
nature  alone  can  fashion  this  dead  material  into  living  forms.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  is  a  great  laboratory,  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  manu¬ 
facture  from  tlie  gases  of  the  atmosi)here,  and  from  a  few  earthy  salts 
of  the  soil,  the  dilTercnt  materials  Avhich  the  organic  builders  employ. 
There  the  bricks  are  made,  and  from  these  the  animal  builds  his  bones 
and  muscles,  lie  does  not  make  the  bricks,  but  hi^  does  what  is  far 
more  glorious,  he  builds  with  them  his  delicate  frame,  and  as  the  work 
of  the  builder  is  higher  than  that  of  the  brick-maker,  so  in  the  scale  of 
lx?ing  is  the  animal  higher  than  the  plant,  and  the  more  noble  in 
proportion  as  its  structure  is  more  intricate  and  elaborate. 

Kvery  time  I  strike  a  blow  a  j)ortion  of  the  muscle  is  consumed, 
actually  burnt  up  in  producing  the  force.  Jn  every  muscular  cHbrt  1 
make,  in  every  Avord  I  utter,  in  every  step  T  take,  a  portion  of  the 
muscles  concerned  is  burnt,  and  motion  can  no  more  be  i)rodiiccd  in  the 
animal  body  without  a  combustion  of  its  tissues,  than  it  can  be  gene¬ 
rated  in  a  steam-engine  without  burning  fuel  under  its  boiler.  As  in 
the  steam-engine  the  burning  fuel  is  the  source  of  its  power,  so  in  the 
animal  body  the  burning  muscle  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  its 
motions.  1  will  to  strike  a  blow,  but  it  is  not  1  that  produce  the 
motion.  It  is  the  muscle,  and  in  the  exertion  the  muscle  is  consumed. 
Tlie  muscle,  however,  does  not  originate  the  motion,  any  more  than  the 
fuel  originates  the  motion  of  the  steam-engine.  Tlie  fuel,  we  have 
seen,  docs  not  originate  heat.  It  is  merely  a  reservoir  of  heat,  and  in 
burning  it  merely  gives  up  the  heat  it  once  received  from  the  sun.  So 
the  mus«dc  is  merely  a  reservoir  of  force,  and  in  burning  it  gives  out  the 
force  it  contains.  The  force  it  contains  it  also  received  from  the  sun, 
when  its  substance  was  formed  by  the  sun’s  rays  acting  u[)on  the  leaves 
of  the  plants. 

What  a  wonderful  revelation  is  this  I  iMuscular  power  originates  in 
the  sun.  We  do  not  create  the  force;  we  do  not  originate  it;  we  merely 
e.xciU*  it.  The  force  which  originally  canu‘  from  the  sun  lies  dormant 
in  the  muscles  until  our  will  calls  it  into  activity.  Our  bodies  are 
machines,  perfect  machines  it  is  true,  but  yet  machines.  liike  all  other 
machiiu's,  they  merely  transmit  power,  they  cannot  create  it.  They 
A’ery  closely  resemble  a  steam-engine.  As  avc  must  constantly  feed  the 
engine  with  luel  so  avc  must  supply  our  bodies  with  food  in  order 
to  repair  the  muscle  AAhich  is  burnt,  and  we  can  no  more  be 
6ftid  to  origiiiatt?  that  force  which  manifests  itself  in  our  bodies,  than  the 
stoker,  who  shovels  the  fcul  into  the  grate,  can  be  said  to  originate  the 
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forco  of  the  stoain-engiiic.  We  arc  not  our  hoJics,  altljoiitch  wo  live  in 
them,  and  direct  tlieir  motions.  They  move  hy  forces  wiiicli  cmanaU* 
from  a  source  far  higher  than  ns,  and*  wo  stand-in  t!ie  .same  r<‘lation  to 
them  in  wliicli  an  engineer  does  to  his  machine.  CVrtainly  Lavoisier, 
llie  great  father  ol  modern  cluanistry,  had  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  (he 
results  which  it  has  been  left  tor  more  modern  science  to  establish, 
when  he  wrote:  “(Organization,  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  life,  only 
exist  ou  the  surlace  ol  the  earth,  and  in  ])laccs  expo.^ed  to  tin*  light. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  fabK*  ()f  Prometheus  was  an  expression 
of  a  philosopliical  truth,  whieli  had  not  escaped  the  ])enetration  of  (he 
ancients.  Without  light,  nature  were  witliout  life  and  without  sotil ;  a 
benelicent  (j}od,  in  shcilding  light  over  creati»)n,  strew(*d  the  surface 
of  the  earth  with  organization,  with  sensation,  ainl  with  thought.” 


Sucli  are  some  of  the  rofloetious  awakened  by  an  iutelligont 
glance  at  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  globe*  wo  inhabit. 
Wc  arc  introduced  into  a  world  of  special  adaptations;  tlic 
general  plan,  with  all  its  laws  alike  of  ])lienomena  and  dynamics, 
points  to  a  wise  Master-builder.’’  d'ho  groat  devolopmonts  of 
crystallization  point  to  the  symnietry  of  the  wliole,  (ho  ])ro- 
perties  of  the  elements  conform  to  the  ideas  of  number,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  solar  system  loach  the  same  h*.sson  as  tlie 
arrangement  of  leaves  on  trees.  Special  adaptation  and  gt'iieral 
plan  proclaim  the  same  invariable  hnv  of  the  b'alherof  Lights,  in 
whom  is  no  change,  and  even  variations  only'  j)rove  tlie  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  plan.  As  Chevalier  Ihmsen  has  said,  “  Law  is  the 
“  supreme  rule  of  the  universe,  and  this  law  is  intelh'ct,  is  r(*ason, 
“  whether  vic\ved  in  the  formation  of  a  plam'taiy  sy^sfem,  or  in 
“  (he  organization  of  a  worm.” 

The  selection  tor  illustration,  from  so  vast  a  Held,  of  a  factor  two, 
and  those  probably  well  known  to  the  rcxidcr,  must  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  looseness  and  inadecpiacyto  a  pa})er,the  limitsofwhicli 
are  necessarily^  narrow'.  AVh)  believe  lew'  subjects  w’ould  yield  so 
rich  a  revenue  of  fact  illustrative  of  sj)ecial  adaptations  to  great 
ends;  no  lield  of  science  seems  to  furnish  so  copious  illustrations 
of  motion.  As  a  proof  of  presiding  (lodbead,  the  W'ondcrful 
measure  of  atomic  forces  guides  to  empiiry  into  the  primal 
cause  of  motion.  What  is  that  enrrgl-ing pow'er  ?  “  AU  iiatural 
“  phenomena  are  the  manifestatiem  of  tlui  niuue  oTunipresent 
**  energy  which  is  transferred  tro'm  one  portion  fd  matter  to 
“  another,  wdtlumt  any  loss  of  power !  ”  This  is  the  great 
doctrine  of  modern  science:  the  sun  in  tlie  centre  of  the  system 
is  the  illustration  of  the  invariahility  and  stupondousness  of  .solar 
enorf^'y'  and  chemical  facts,  all  seem  (o  point  to  this  as  tlie  grand 
croal  of  their  discoveries  for  all  forces,  all  the  moving  pow'crs  of 
irurncanee,  tornadoes,  and  rtorms,  and  gcntlewdnds  w'ork- 
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ing  every  where  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  lightn¬ 
ing  and  the  thunder,  the  mechanical  power  of  the  current  of  flow¬ 
ing  waters,  oceans,  rivers,  cataracts  and  glaciers,  streams  and 
avalanches,  all  the  phases  of  animal  and  vegetable  life :  confla¬ 
grations,  furnaces  and  tires — the  terrible  energies  of  atmospheric 
oxygen — the  insignificant  powers  of  powder  and  steam — arc  only 
equal  to  the  2*»‘100,000,0()()th  of  the  force  which  the  sun  is  every 
moment  pouring  into  space. 


VI. 

MOTIK  CrillONTCLKS  OK  CARLIISOIORI).* 

'Il/'K  do  not  suppose  that  the  authoress  of  Sdlchi  Chapel  had 
»  T  any  idea  in  her  present  work  of  making  an  anioalr 
hoitorahh'  for  that  severe  exposure  of  the  enormities  of  Dissent; 
our  readers  are  aware  that  the  effect  of  that  book  was  remarka- 
bh‘ ;  even  our  ubicpiitoiis  contemporary  the  Mlslntiuslcr  Ucrieu' 
lield  up  its  hands  in  astonishment — you  seldom  astonish  the 
Westminster,  but  it  declared  in  words,  we  luive  often  seen 
quoti'd,  that  “  until  the  publication  of  that  singular  document, 
“the  sacred  things  e)f  tlie  conventicle,  the  rekitive  position  ol’ 
“  j)astor  and  flock  in  a  ^'oneon forming  eonneedion,  wei’e  but 
“  guessed  by  the  world  outside,  and  terrible  is  the  levehitiun.” 
And,  indeed,  in  the  Perpefaal  Carafe  we  trace  no  signs  of  ])eni- 
tence;  ♦dearly,  according  to  the  cartoons  of  our  gentle  and 
amiable  authoress,  Xonconforiuitv  is  the  (iospel  according  to 
tallow-chandlers  and  butter-men  ;  a  race  of  })eoi)le  who  not 
only'  have  no  souls,  but  have  no  business  to  have  any  notions 
about  religion,  whose  only  dutv  in  connexion  witli  it  is  to  ])ay 
the  taxes  to  support  it.  The  story  is  told  with  all  the  artist’s 
well-known  power ;  there  is  something  of  reproduction  in  it; 
the  leading  ciiaracters  have,  of  course,  iip])earod  before.  Tlie 
Rerpetual  Curate  is  our  old  friend  the  minister  of  8t.  Roque’s, 
the  Rev.  Frank  Wentworth  ;  the  readers  will  be  glad  to  see 
Lucy'  Woodhouse  again  and  her  sister  Maiy  Woodhouse,  and 
tlie  mild  and*  gentle  rector,  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Proctor,  and  his 
successor.  Again,  we  are  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grange 

•  Chrorncles  of  Carlttafford :  The  Perpetual  Cai'afe.  l>y  the  author 
of  Salem  Chapel.  In  Three  volmncs.  William  Itlackwoed  and 
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Luiie,  and  wc  liuve  several  new  characters  to  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  given  very  considerable  distinctness — the  Low 
Church  Rector,  with  liis  mean  selt- seeking,  sell-serving,  and 
persecution,  and  vulgarity;  and  the  High  Church  Rector,  who 
winds  up  by  going  into  Rome :  these  characters  shift  to  and  fro 
across  tlie  pages  of  the  work.  The  story  is  well  told;  we  suppose 
the  writer  could  only  tell  a  story  well,  but  there  is  the  sumo 
bitterness,  the  same  false  and  overstrained  estimate  of  life,  there 
are  the  same  hints  which  make  a  soul  grietful  for  the  writer. 
“  Eveiy  man  has  his  own  concerns  next  to  him,’^  she  says, 
close  enough  to  ameliorate  and  ligldmi  tlu^  weight  of  his 
‘‘  anxieties  for  others,  for  perfect  sympathy  is  not  except  in 
dreams^’ — a  heart  must  have  ached  a  good  deal  before  it 
could  feel  this  with  sufficient  strength  to  say  it.  The  plot  of 
the  story  is  very  simple,  yet  it  is  sustained  very  well,  with 
much  exaggeration  and  impossibility,  ol‘  course;  but  these  are 
the  spice  of  fiction.  The  young  curate  of  St.  Roque^s  is, 
evidently,  our  author's  ideal  of  sound  churchinanship.  Fiow 
Church,  as  represented  in  the  piTson  (»1‘  the  new  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  fares,  we  think,  (piitc  as  badly  as  our  (pion- 
dam  friends  ol‘  Salem  Chapel.  ^Fr.  Morgan’s  hungry  curate, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  licoson,  whose  (diief  aflection  was  tor  AU-soufs 
puddings,  a  composition  with  which  the  rc'ctor’s  wife  was  fond 
of  gratifying  her  husband,  is  riadly  a  very  des])ieablo  little 
wretch;  had  the  portrait  been  that  of  one  of  thc^  supplies  of 
Salem  Chapel,  from  the  famous  “  Onierton,’’  it  would  have 
roused  some  little  indignation  in  us,  as  it  is  the  jiortrait  of  a 
Ijow  (hurchman  we  suppose  it  is  all  right.  Interesting  as  the 
story  is,  and  triitliful  as  some  of  tlu'  lines  of  the  portraits  are, 
we  are  not  more  jdeased  with  it  than  we  were  with  Sa/on  Chapel. 
All  such  fictions  derive  tluar  piipiancy  from  their  falsehood  ; 
they  ai’e  intended  to  leave  tin*  impression  «>n  the  mind  that  all 
sects  and  ])artics  are  represented  by  tli(‘  chai'acteis  sk(;tched.  All 
High  (dinrch  clergymen  are  a  noble,  reticent,  magnanimous,  and 
hard  toiling  people,  like  Frank  Wentwoi’tli ;  all  Low  Church 
clergymen,  and  especially  Low  C.hurch  curates,  are  men  ignorant, 
selfish,  and  narrow,  and,  if  thoughtful  at  idl  of  the  wants  of  tho 
people,  only  so  in  order  that  they  may  thwart  High  ('hurch, 
in  onler  to  which,  they  have  occasionally  no  <.d)je(;tion  to 
make  common  cause  with  a  Dissenting  grocer  or  butterman. 
While  this  is  ^Irs.  Oliphant's  im])ression  of  i)arties  in  the 
Establishment,  her  impression  of  Dissenters  is  unfavourable 
to  the  possibility  of  any  measure  of  gentlemanly  feeling 
existing  in  their  midst  at  all.  ^Ihe  truth  of  tho  book, 
therefore,  does  not  impress  us  very  much.  Intended  to  servo  a 
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purpose,  we  cannot  but  call  to  our  mind  instances,  little  drama¬ 
tic  movements  of  our  own  memory,  in  which  the  parties  move 
right-about.  We  have  known — and  wo  have  no  special  affec¬ 
tions  for  the  Low  Church  party  who  say  it — instances,  and  many 
of  them,  in  which  plenty  of  meanness  and  malice  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  High  Churchman,  the  earnestness  and 
magnanimity  to  the  Low  Churchman.  We  cannot  congratulate 
Mrs.  Oliphant  upon  the  study  of  social  characters  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  aspects ;  perhaps  the  nitric  acid  she  seems  to  be  constantly 
evolving  from  the  more  healthful  faculties  of  her  nature,  and  which 
now  she  uses  inher  fictions,  for  the  purpose  of  blistering  and  biirn- 
ing8ects,each  of  which  is  doing  its  work  as  well  as  it  can — it  is  true 
withmuch  human  imperfection, — comes  from  some  bitter  injustice 
or  experience.  Mr.  Loyd  says,  in  one  of  his  admirable  papers  when 
he  secs  some  extraordinarv  bitterness  in  a  review  or  volume,  he 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  “  Wliat  is  the  matter  with  the  man 
and  ^Irs.  Oliphant  is  so  sadly  turning  aside  from  the  sweet  and 
healthful  capacities  and  energies  of  the  greater  number  of  her 
volumes,  that  we  cannot  help  exclaiming.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  woman  ?  We  should  like  to  say  to  lier — leave  High 
( -hiirch.  Low  Church,  and  Dissent  alone — bo  a  good  believing 
creature — paint,  as  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  in  all  your 
works,  and  in  none  more  tlian  in  this,  of  your  power  to  paint, 
human  strifes,  and  cares,  and  anguishes,  and  the  little  rays  of 
light  which  gleam  upon  life’s  long,  dark  pathway.  ^Irs.  Oli- 
pliant  was,  however,  never  a  elieerful  writer.  She  is  far  enougli 
from  being  what  we  should  call  a  simple  woman,  yet  somehow, 
her  character  seems  something  like  tliat  of  the  elder  Miss 
Wodehouse,  of  whom  she  says,  “She  liad,  like  most  simple  people, 
“  an  instinctive  disinclination  to  admit  that  everybody  was,  or 
“  had  been  happy  ;  it  was  like  an  admission  of  inferiority.” 
From  her  first  work  to  her  last,  life  has  always  presented  itself 
as  a  painful  and  tearful  sacrament;  bright  little  sayings,  cheei’ful 
little  interviews  occur,  but  they  only  shine  as  a  firelight  shines 
when  a  tempest  and  winter  storm  are  abroad.  Sadness,  Aveari- 
Koineness,  and  conflict  are  the  interest  of  all  her  volumes,  and  give 


a  pathetic  fascination  to  the  efforts  of  her  genius.  It  is  high 
praise  to  give,  and  we  mean  it  for  high  praise,  for  few  can  think 
more  highly  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  gifts  than  wo  do,  when  we  say, 
that  a  fiction  from  her  hands  produces  iqioii  us  much  of  the 
effec't  of  one  of  Faed’s  pictures.  There  is  hard  reality  in  the 
pathos,  but  tlicre  are  tender  touches  of  truest  and  most  life-like 


nature  in  the  hardest  reality.  Hints  occur,  apparently,  amongst 
the  undesigned  pages,  showing  lier  sad  conception  of  life.  She 
says,  it  must  be  that  God  reckons  with,  women  for  Avhat  they 
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have  eiiduml,  as  witliinoii  tor  what  they  have  done/'  Soineeha- 
ractors  slie  scoins  unable,  adequately,  to  represent  ;  i)ortraits  of 
the  coarse  and  vulgar  she  overdraws,  and  so  they  become  carica¬ 
tures.  bdsworthy,  the  bookseller,  in  the  volume  belbre  us,  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Like  Tozer  and  llrown  in  Salem  Chapel,  it  is 
always  ditlicult  for  an  artist  to  ^ive  tlie  exact  presentment  of  a 
character,  few  are  able  to  throw  strou^:  reality  into  opj)osite 
phases  of  life;  on  the  contrary,  Gerald  Wentworth,  the  High 
Church  clergyman,  who  throws  up  his  rectory  that  he  may  enter 
the  Romish  communion,  and  who  passes  otf  the  stage  leaving  us 
in  doubt  whether  he  has  not  thrown  up  his  wife  and  children 
also,  is  an  illustration  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  successful  power  in 
painting,  llis  dilemmas  are  realized  with  considerable  vivid¬ 
ness,  and  we  a])prehend  his  mental  and  ecclesiastical  (piagmire 
is  that  in  which  many  Church  clergymen  are  floundering  in 
the  present  day. 

‘‘  1  don’t  know  hv  wlmt  stops  yem  roachod  tliis  conclusion,”  said 
Frank  Wentworth  ;  “  but  oven  it'  you  fool  it  your  duty  io  give  up 
the  Anglican  clmrcli  (in  which,  of  course,  I  think  ytui  totally  wnmg,” 
added  the  High  Churchman  in  a  jtarenthesis),  “  I  cannot  see  why  you 
are  hound  to  abandon  all  duties  whaU*ver.  I  have  not  come  to  argue 
with  you  ;  I  daresay  poor  Louisa  may  expect  it  of  me,  hut  I  can’t,  and 
you  know  very  wtdl  I  can’t.  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  has  come 
about  all  the  same;  hut  one  thing  only,  (huald — a  man  may  lu;  a 
Christian  without  being  a  priest,  liouisa — ” 

“  Hush,  I  am  a  priest,  or  nothing.  I  can’t  ndiiupiish  my  life  !  ”  cried 
the  elder  brother,  lifting  his  hands  suddenly,  as  if  to  thrust  away  sonn;- 
thing  which  threatened  him.  d’hen  he  rose  up  again  and  went  tcuvards 
the  window  and  his  cedar,  which  stood  dark  in  the  sunshine,  slightly 
tluttereil  at  its  extremili(‘s  by  th«*  light  summer  wind,  hut  thnuving  gh»- 
rious  level  lines  (d’  shadow,  which  the  wind  could  not  disturb,  upon  the 
grass.  I’he  limes  near,  and  that  one  delicate  leathery  birch  which  was 
Mrs.  Wentworth’s  pride,  had  all  some  intiu'est  of  their  own  on  hand, 
and  went  on  waving,  rustling,  cuipietting  with  the  breezes  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  in  a  way  which  precluded  any  arbitrary  line  ot  shade.  Hut  tlu* 
cedar  stood  immovable,  like  a  verdant  monument,  sweeping  its  long 
level  branches  over  the  lawn,  passive  under  the  light,  and  indilVerent, 
except  at  its  very  toj)s  and  edges,  to  the  breeze.  It  there  luul  been  any 
Imman  sentiment  in  that  spectator  ot  the  ways  ot  man,  how  it  must 
liave  groaned  and  tremhhMl  uinh*r  the  |)itiless  weight  <»f  thoughts,  the 
sad  lines  of  discussion  and  argument  and  doubt,  whieh  wen*  entangled 
in  its  branches!  (heald  Wentworth  went  to  his  window  to  refer  to  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  hook  in  which  all  his  contests  had  been  rec(»rdcd.  The 
thrill  of  tin*  air  in  it  tingh‘d  tlirough  him  as  he  sto(>d  looking  out ;  and 
there,  without  looking  at  Frank,  except  inwv  and  then  for  a  nnuneiit 
w’lien  he  got  excited  with  his  subject,  he  w’cnt  into  the  history  of  his 
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struggle — a  history  nut  iinprecedenteil  or  unparalleled,  siieli  as  lias  lu'cn 
told  to  the  world  before  now  by  men  who  have  gone  through  it,  in  vari¬ 
ous  sha|H‘s,  with  various  amounts  of  sophistry  and  simplicity.  Hut  it  is 
a  different  thing  rending  of  such  (i  conflict  in  n  hook,  and  hearing  it  from  the 
lips  pallid  with  the  meaning  (f  the  words  they  uttered,  and  a  heart  which 
was  about  to  prove  its  sincerity  hy  voluntary  pangs  more  hard  than  death. 
Frank  Wentworth  listenetl  to  his  brother  with  a  great  deal  of  agreement 
in  what  he  said,  and  again  with  an  acute  perception  of  mistakes  on 
(ierald’s  part,  and  vehement  impulses  of  contradiction,  to  which,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  impossible  to  give  utterance ;  for  there  was  something 
very  solemn  in  the  account  he  was  giving  of  liimself,  as  he  stood  with 
his  face  half  turned  to  the  anxious  listener,  leaning  on  the  window, 
looking  into  the  cedar.  Gerald  did  not  leave  any  room  for  argument  or 
remonstrance;  be  told  his  brother  1k»w  he  had  been  l(‘d  from  one  ste|» 
to  another,  without  any  lingering  touch  of  possibility  in  the  narrativ«‘ 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  retrace  again  that  painful  way.  It  was  a 
path,  once  trode,  never  to  be  returned  ujion ;  and  already  he  stood 
steadfast  at  the  end,  looking  back  mournfully,  yet  with  a  strange  com¬ 
posure.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  mixture  of  love,  admi¬ 
ration,  impatience — even  intolerance — which  swelled  through  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  as  he  looked  on  at  this  wonderful  sight,  nor  how  hard 
he  found  it  to  restrain  the  interruptions  which  rushed  to  his  lips,  the 
eager  arguments  which  came  upon  him  in  a  Hood,  all  his  own  favourite 
fences  against  the  overflow  of  the  tide  which  ran  in  lawful  bounds  in  his 
own  mind,  but  which  had  inundated  his  br<.>ther’s.  Hut  though  it  was 
next  to  impossibh‘  to  keep  silence,  it  was  altogether  impossihh*  to  break 
in  upon  (ierald’s  history  of  this  great  battle  through  which  he  had  just 
c<>me.  He  had  come  through  it,  it  was  jdain ;  the  warfare  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  wea])ons  hung  up,  the  conflict  over;  and  nothing  could  he 
more  apparent  than  that  he  hail  no  intention  of  entering  the  battle¬ 
field  again.  When  he  had  ended,  there  W’as  another  jiaiise. 

We  must  confess,  too,  that  Frank  Wentworth  cleaves  down 
his  brother's  prejudices  with  remarkable  vigour.  Gerald^s  satis¬ 
faction  and  attainment  of  rest  in  the  Romish  Church,  was 
brought  about  at  a  ]K?riod  in  the  life  of  his  brother  Frank,  w  hen 
the  jx)or  IV'rpctual  Curate  w’as  all  unrested  everywhere,  and  his 
whole  life  under  a  cloud ;  his  character  delamcd,  his  parish, 
after  five  years’  self-denyung  labour,  giving  him  the  cold 
shoulder — the  JiOW’  Church  rector,  with  all  imaginable  mean¬ 
ness,  packing  committees  of  investigation  into  his  conduct — his 
heart’s  hope,  laicy  Woodhouse,  apparently’  looking  as  sus- 
piciouslv  upon  him  as  the  rest  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  his  earth  and  all 
his  lieaven  seeming  to  be  coming  to  pieces.  In  this  frame  oi 
mind  and  of  circumstance,  the  vounc:  curate  in  controversv  w  ith 
his  casuistical  and  Romanising  brother  comes  out,  not  only’ 
w  ith  a  grand  manliness  of  faith,  but  sets,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  a 
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stroni^  lijrlit  the  ultimate  wonknoss  ot*  all  mere  church  authority, 
lh>mau  or  Anglican. 

“  I  know  what  you  moan,”  said  (Jorald;  “it  is  tho  prevailing  thonry 
in  England  that  all  hninan  institutions  arc  hnporfoot.  J///  (huv  Franh, 
!  irunt  d  (hurrh  irJucJt  is  not  <t  hum<in  institution.  In  England  it  siMins 
to  ho  tho  rnlo  of  faith  that  ovorv  man  may  holiovo  as  ln‘  ploast's.  ’I'hcro 
is  no  authority  oithor  to  dooido  or  to  punish.  If  you  can  fon'sia'  what 
that  may  load  us  to,  1  cannot.  1  take  rofugo  in  tiio  truoChnroh,  wh«*n‘ 
alono  there  is  certainty — whore,”  said  tho  convert,  with  a  hoighttaiod 
colour  aiul  a  long-<lrawn  hroath,  “  there  is  authority  chair  and  decisive. 
In  England  you  helieve  what  you  will,  and  the  result  will  ht*  one  that  1 
at  least  tear  to  contemplate;  in  liome  we  helieve  what — wi*  must,”  sai<l 
(ierald.  He  said  the  words  slowly,  howing  his  head  m(>re  than  onc<* 
with  determined  suhmission,  as  if  hending  under  the  yoke.  “  Fraidv,  it 
is  salvation  !”  said  the  new  Catholic,  with  the  emj)hasis  of  a  despairing 
hope.  And  for  the  first  time  h^*ank  Wentworth  perc(‘ive<l  what  it  was 
which  had  drivim  his  brother  to  Koine. 

“  1  understand  you  now,”  said  the  JVrjK'tual  Curate;  “it  is  hecansc 
there  is  no  room  for  our  conflicting  doctriia‘s  and  latitude  (d’  hidicf. 
Instead  of  a  (dmreh  happily  so  far  imperfect,  that  a  man  can  put  his 
life  to  tin*  hi'st  account  in  it,  without  ahsolutely  delivering  up  his  intel¬ 
lect  to  a  s<*t  of  doctrines,  yon  sc(‘k  a  piM’fect  (’hnndi,  in  which,  for  a 
symmetrical  system  of  doctrim*,  yon  lose  the  use  of  your  existence!” 
Mr.  Wt‘nfwiM-th  uttered  this  opinion  with  all  the  more  vehemenct*,  that 
it  was  in  <lir(‘ct  opposition  to  his  own  hahitnal  idt'as;  hut  even  his  veia*- 
ration  for  his  “  Mother”  yielded  for  the  inonn'nl  to  his  stnuig  sense  of 
his  brother’s  mistake. 

“  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,”  said  (Jerahl,  “hut  it  is  true.  If  yon  hut 
kiKWV  the  consolation,  after  years  of  struggling  among  the  problems  of 
faith,  to  find  one's  self  at  last  upon  a  rock  of  authority,  of  certainty — 
one  holds  in  one’s  hand  at  last  tlu*  intt‘rj)retation  of  the  enigma,”  said 
Gerald.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky  as  he  sp<>ke,  and  hreatla*d  into  the 
serene  air  a  wistfid  lingering  sigh.  If  it  was  certainty  that  echoed  in 
that  breath  of  unsatisfied  nature,  the  sound  was  sadly  out  of  concord 
with  the  sentiment.  His  soul,  notwithstanding  that  t‘Xj»ression  of 
serenity,  was  still  as  wistful  as  the  night. 

“  Hove  }fou  the  intevpretotion  said  his  brother;  and  Frank,  t(K>, 
looked  up  into  the  ]uire  sky  above,  with  its  stars  which  stretched  over 
them  serene  and  silent,  arching  over  the  town  that  lay  behind,  and  of 
which  nobody  knew  better  than  he  the  human  mysteries  and  wonderful 
unanswerable  ([uesticjiis.  J'he  heart  of  the  (  nrat**  to  tlnnk  hotr 

monif  problems  Uuj  in  the  ditvk'ness,  tnrr  trhich  that  sh/  stretrhed  silent, 
makinii  no  sopi.  There  were  the  sorrowful  of  the  earth,  enduring  their 
afllictions,  lifting  uj>  jutiful  hands,  demanding  of  God  in  their  hereave- 
ments  aial  in  tlieir  miseries  the  reason  why.  There  were  all  the  ine- 
<pialities  of  life,  side  by  side,  evermore  ccln»ing  dnmhly  the  same  awful 

(luestion ;  and  ovt*r  all  slione  the  calm  skv  which  gave  n<>  answer. 

Y  Y  2 
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“  Iluvt*  you  tli»*  iutcrprotsitiiui  ?”  lie  said.  ‘‘  lV*rliaj»s  you  eaii  ivcotieile 
freewill  and  predestination — tlie  m‘e<l  of  a  universal  atonement  and  the 
existence  <»f  individual  virtue  I  Ihit  these  are  not  to  me  the  most 
didicult  (juestions.  Can  your  Chnrch  explain  why  one  man  is  ha]>py 
and  another  miserahle  1 — w  hy  one  has  everything  and  al>onnds,  and  the 
other  loses  all  that  is  most  jirecious  in  life?  My  sister  Mary,  for  ex¬ 
ample,”  said  the  f’urate,  “  she  seems  to  hear  the  cross  for  onr  family. 
Her  children  ilie  and  yours  live.  Can  you  explain  to  her  why  !  I 
have  lieanl  her  cry  out  to  (lod  to  know’  the  reason,  and  He  made  no 
answer.  2'ell  huve  t/ou  tJie  interpretation  cried  the  young  man, 
on  whom  the  hardness  of  his  own  position  was  pressing  at  the  monu*nt. 
Tln‘y  went  on  together  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  without  any  attempt 
on  (ierald’s  part  to  answer.  “  You  accept  the  explanation  of  the  Church 
in  respect  to  doctrines,”  said  the  Curate,  after  that  })ause,  ‘‘  and  consent 
that  her  antlmrity  is  sufticieiit,  and  that  your  perplexity  is  over — that  is 
well  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes;  hut  outside  lies  a  world  in  which  (‘very 
ev(*nt  is  an  (‘iiigma,  where  nothing  that  comes  oilers  any  explanation  of 
its(‘lf;  where  («od  does  not  show  Himself  always  kind,  hut  hy  tiini's 
awful,  terrible — a  ( Jod  who  smites  and  does  not  sjiare.  It  is  east/ tv 
make  a  harmonious  hatanre  ttf  doctrine  ;  hut  u'here  is  the  interpretation 
of  life?"'  The  young  priest  looked  hack  on  his  memory,  and  recalled, 
as  if  they  had  h(‘en  in  a  liook,  the  daily  problems  with  which  he  was  so 
well  ae<|uainted.  As  for  (Jerald,  he  bowed  his  head  a  little,  with  a  kind 
of  reverence,  as  if  he  had  been  howing  Kdore  the  shrine  of  a  saint. 

“  1  have  had  a  happy  life,”  said  the  elder  brother.  1  have  not 
lH‘en  driven  to  ask  such  (juestions  for  myself.  To  these  the  Church  has 
but  (»ne  advice  to  oiler:  Trust  (Jod.” 

“  We  sat/ so  in  Vve/Aon/,”  said  Frank  Wentworth;  “ /?  is  tJte  t/rand 
scope  of  our  teaching.  Trust  God.  He  w  ill  not  exjdain  Himself,  nor 
can  we  attempt  it.  When  it  is  certain  that  1  must  be  content  with  this 
answer  for  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  1  am  content  to  take  mt/  doctrines  on 
the  same  terms,"  said  the  IVrp(*tual  Curate;  —  and  by  this  time  they  had 
come  to  Miss  Wentworth's  door.  After  all,  p(‘rha})s  it  was  not  (JiTald, 
except  so  far  as  he  was  carried  by  a  w'onderful  force  of  human  synijiathy 
and  purity  of  soul,  who  was  the  predestined  jiriest  of  the  family.  As 
he  went  up  to  his  own  room,  a  momentary  sjiasm  of  doubt  came  upon 
the  new  convert — whether,  pt'ihaps,  he  was  making  a  sacrilice  of  his  lile 
for  a  mistake.  He  hushed  the  thought  forcibly  as  it  rose;  such  im¬ 
pulses  were  no  longer  to  W  listened  to.  The  same  authoritt/  which  made 
faith  certain,  decided  evert/  doubt  to  be  sin. 

Our  spuio  will  not  prevent  us  to  give  anytliing  like  an 
analy  sis  of  tlie  volumes  ;  we  have  perhaps  indicated  some  of  its 
eliief  points.  A  number  of  minor  characters  keep  working  to 
and  fro  across  the  pages  of  the  hook,  not  merely  sustaining  the 
storv,  hut  interesting  tliemselves  as  ty  pes  of  character,  dhe 
old  Sipiire,  w  itli  that  “  glimmering  of  sense  w  hich  keeps  many' 
a  stupid  man  straight,”  whose  reflections  upon  his  son  Gerald’s 
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roiiuiu'iatiou  of  liis  roctorv  and  ]K'rvorsion  to  l^)ine,  which  he 
pathetically  spoke  of  as  “  takiiio;  to  had  ways,  too,*’  like  his  other 
spendthrift  son  and  heir,  Jack  Wentworth,  were  that  he  heji^an 
to  be  donhtful  “what  is  the  j^ood  of  brains.”  “Oerald  has 
“  made  ii])  his  mind  that  the  (’hnrch  of  Home  is  the  only  true 
“  church,”  said  Frank  to  his  father. 

“  (lod  hlcss  iny  soul  !  that's  strikiiii;'  at  the  nmt  of  cvtaythiiii!:.  As 
for  the  Cliurch  of  Home,  it's  Antichrist — \>!iy,  every  cliiM  in  tlievilla^^* 
school  could  tell  yon  that;  and  if  (Jerald  ent«*rtains  any  suck  ahsnni 
ideas,  the  thing  for  liini  to  do  is  to  read  up  all  that's  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  get  rid  of  his  doubts  as  soon  as  possible.  'Fhe  short 
and  the  long  of  it  is,”  said  the  troubled  S(piire,  who  Ibnnd  it  much  the 
easiest  way  to  be  angry,  “  that  yon  ask  m(‘  to  believi*  that  y(nir  brother 
(Jerald  is  a  foi»l  and  a  coward  ;  and  I  won't  believi*  it,  h'rank,  if  yon 
should  ]>reach  to  iiu*  for  a  year.” 

Herhaps  the  most  thoroughly  successful  cluiractcr  in  tln^  hook 
is  that  same  Jack  Wentworth.  {Some,  indeed,  to  whose  opinion 
we  should  defer  in  this  matter,  divide  the  palm  of  i)erfection,  in 
painting,  between  him  and  admirable  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  rector’s 
wife.  She  is  really  a  tirst-rate  creature,  and  most  wonmnly 
woman,  and  each  little  thing  in  her  likeness  tidls  otf  with 
excellent  etleet.  Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  is  only  fascinatingly 
good — Jack  is  fascinatingly  wickeil,  which,  of  course,  puts  his 
character  into  a  much  stronger  light.  In  an  early  part  of  the 
story,  Frank  Wentworth's  three  maiden  aunts  turn  up,  they 
have  the  gift  of  the  living  of  Skelmersdale,  and  they  make  their 
a])]>earance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1^’rank,  in  order  that  iron- 
grey  Mis  l.eonora,  the  working  mind  and  umpire  of  tin*  thri'c,  a 
lady  very  Low  Fhurch  and  Fxeter  Ilall-ish  indeed,  (“  Leonora 

“  is  not  exactly  \vhat  you  would  call -  a  female,”  said  poor 

Miss  Dora.)  may  be  satisfied  lor  herst'lf  of  c(‘rtain  alleged  pro¬ 
clivities  and  propensities  Romewaids  of  hei’  nejJiew  I^’rank,  his 
Howerson  the  altar,  crosses  on  the  church,  surpliced  choristers, 
i^c.,  i^c.,  which,  of  course,  would  be  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  Skelni(‘rs- 
dale.  At  about  the  same  pericxl  turns  u])  Jack  W(‘ntworth,  a 
perfect  scamp,  always  in  scra])(‘s,  debts,  and  dilliculties,  at  the 
same  time,  if  tlie  reader  will  be*  j)leased  to  beli(‘ve  in  such  a  com¬ 
bination,  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  cai)able,  no  doubt,  ol  a  great  d<‘al 
of  rascality,  but  drawing  a  tine  line  som('wh(‘re  or  oth(‘r  in  his 
instincts  as  to  gentlemanly  charactcT  and  bearing.  The  charact<‘r 
is  drawn  with  the  same  graceful  and  nonchalant  brilliancy’^  with 
which  we  conceive  (’harles  Matthews  would  hav('  act<‘d  if. 
This  hopeful  gentleman  yicJds,  apparently,  to  the  tender  interests 
of  his  maiden  aunts,  becoTues  a  grac(‘f\d  ])rf>digal,  a  convert(‘d 
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character,  and  hoaxes  the  dear  old  ladies  for  some  coiisiderahle 
time;  winning  from  them — from  Miss  Dora  and  Miss  Cecilia  espe¬ 
cially — for  it  must  be  admitted  the  ‘‘iron-grey’^  Leonora  seems 
never  to  have  been  very  enthusiastic  in  her  faith  in  the  change 
— but  after  submitting  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  maiden 
household  for  a  little  while,  receiving  the  ovations  and  tendr- 
esses  of  the  soft  pressure  of  forgiving  hands,  the  comforts  of  tlic 
prepared  sofa,  and  the  drcnchings  of  Juin  dc  ColognCy  tlie  wicked 
fellow  dropped  the  mask,  and  astonished  his  aunts  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  was  not  converted  at  all,  but  found  it  necessary 
for  liis  health  to  go  back  to  bad  courses  :  it  was,  indeed,  when 
they  had  determined  that  poor  Frank,  although  true  gentleman, 
Christian,  and  clergyman  ;  should  not  have  Skelmersdale. 

»Iack,  >vlio  had  begun  to  tire  ()f  Ids  new  character  of  the  repentant 
prodigal,  had  shown  himself  in  a  new  light  that  evening,  and  was  pn‘- 
paring  to  leave,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties.  The  ju'odigal,  who  no  longer 
pretende<l  to  be  penitent,  had  taken  the  conversation  into  his  own  hands 
at  dinner.  “  1  have  had  things  my  own  way  since  1  came  here,”  said 
.lack;  ‘‘somehow  it  appears  I  have  a  great  hick  for  having  things  my 
own  way.  It  is  yon  scrnpnlons  peoph'  who  think  of  others  and  of  such 
anti([nated  stnlVas  duty,  and  so  forth,  that  get  yourselves  into  dillienl- 
ties.  M}{  dear  aunty  J  am  going  aieag  ;  if  I  were  fit  remain  an  inmate 
of  this  lionse — 1  mean  to  say,  could  I  look  forward  to  the  privilege  (tf 
continuing  a  member  of  this  Christian  family — an(>ther  day,  I  should 
know  better  how  to  conduct  myself;  but  1  am  going  baclc  tit  mg  hail 
i'iturseSy  aunt  Ihtra  :  I  am  returning  tit  the  trarld - ” 

“Oh!  .lack,  my  dear,  I  lK»[»e  not,”  said  aunt  Dora,  who  was  much 
l»ewildered,  and  ilid  not  know  what  to  say. 

“Too  true,”  said  the  relapsed  sinner;  “and  considering  all  the  les¬ 
sons  yon  have  taught  me,  don’t  yon  think  it  is  the  lK‘st  thing  I  could  d(> 
'fhere  is  my  brother  Drank,  who  has  been  carrying  other  peo[*le  about 
on  his  shoulders,  and  doing  his  duty ;  but  I  don't  see  that  you  good 
people  are  at  all  moveU  on  his  lu‘half.  Von  leave  him  to  fight  hi>  way 
by  himself,  and  confer  ytuir  benefits  elsewlu're,  which  is  an  o(ld  sort  of 
lesson  for  a  worldling  like  me.  As  for  (Jerald,  you  know  he's  a  virtu¬ 
ous  fool,  as  I  have  lu'ard  \im  all  declare,  d'here  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  I  can  see  toi>revent  him  keeping  his  living  and  doing  as  he  pleases, 
as  most  parsons  do.  However,  that’s  his  own  business.  It  is  Frank’s 
ease  which  is  the  edifying  ease  to  me.  If  my  convictions  of  sin  had  gone 
just  a  step  farther,”  saiil  the  pitiless  critic,  “  if  1  had  devoted  myself  to 
bringiug  others  to  repentance,  as  is  the  first  duty  of  a  reformed  sinner, 
my  aunt  Leonora  wouKl  not  have  hesitated  to  give  Skelmersdale  to  me — ’’ 

“.lack,  hold  ymir  tongue,”  said  Miss  Leonora;  but  tlnmgh  her  cheeks 
buruiHl,  her  Vi*iet‘  was  not  so  firm  as  usual,  and  she  actually  failed  m 
putting  down  the  man  \>ho  had  th'termined  to  have  his  say. 

“  Fact,  my  dear  aunt,”  .Naitl  .lack:  “  if  1  had  betai  a  greatei*  rascal 
than  1  am,  and  g«>ne  a  little  farther,  you  aud  your  people  would  have 
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thought  (|uite  tit  lor  a  cure  ol  souls.  l\l  have  come  iu  tor  vour 
^00(1  tilings  that  >vay  a.s  well  as  (►ther  ways  :  hut  ht‘re  is  I’Vauk,  who 
even  1  can  see  is  a  riy:ht  sort  of  j)arson.  I  don’t  pretend  to  tixed  theo¬ 
logical  oj)inions,’  said  this  unlooked-for  oracle,  with  a  comic  glance  a>ide 
at  Gerahl,  the  most  unlikely  person  present  to  make  anv  response;  “hut 
so  far  jis  1  can  see,  he’s  a  kind  of  fellow  most  men  would  ht*  Lrlad  to 
make  a  friend  of  when  they  were  under  a  cl(»nd — not  that  In*  was  ever 
very  civil  to  me.  I  tell  you,  so  tar  trom  rewardinc^  him  tor  heintif 
of  the  true  sort,  you  do  nothiiii^  hut  snuh  him,  that  I  can  s(‘e.  lie  looks 
to  me  as  good  for  work  as  any  man  1  know ;  hut  you’ll  give  your 
livings  to  any  kind  of  wrotclu'd  make-ludieve  before  you’ll  give  them  to 
Frank.  I  am  aware,”  said  the  heir  of  the  Wentworths,  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  Hush,  “that  1  have  never  heen  considered  much  of  a  credit 
to  the  family  ;  hut  if  L  were  to  announct*  my  intention  of  marrying 
and  settling,  there  is  not  one  of  the  naiiK'  that  would  not  lend  a  hand  to 
smooth  matters.  That  is  the  reward  ef  wickedness,”  said  thick,  with  a 
laugh  ;  “  as  for  Fraidv,  he’s  a  perpetual  curate,  and  may  marry  pt‘rhj»|>s 
fifty  years  hence;  that’s  the  way  you  good  ju'ople  treat  a  man  who  never 
did  anything  to  he  ashamed  of  in  his  life;  and  you  expect  me  to  give 
up  my  evil  courses  after  such  a  lesson  ?  J  trust  I  am  not  such  a  fool,” 
said  the  relaj)sed  j)rodigal.  lie  sat  looking  at  them  all  in  his  easy  way, 
enjoying  the  confusion,  the  indignation,  aial  wrath  with  which  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  received.  “  The  man  who  gets  his  own  way  is  the  man  who 
takes  it,”  he  concluded,  with  his  usual  comj»osun*,  p(»uring  out  Miss 
Leonora’s  glass  of  claret  as  he  sj)oke. 

Nobody  had  ever  before  seen  the  strong-minded  woman  in  so  much 
agitation.  “  Frank  knows  what  my  feelings  are,”  she  said,  abruptly. 
“  I  have  a  great  respect  for  himself,  but  I  havt*  no  confi<lence  in  his 
[U’inciples.  1 — 1  have  explained  my  ideas  about  Church  patronage - ” 

r>ut  h(‘re  the  Sipiire  broke  in.  “  1  always  said,  sir,”  said  the  old 
man,  with  an  unsteady  voice,  “that  if  I  ever  live<l  to  see  a  thing  r)rtwo 
amended  that  was  undoubtedly  objectional»h*,  your  brotln*r  tiaek’s 
advice  would  bi'  invaluable  to  the  fjunily  as  a — as  a  man  of  the  world. 

1  have  nothing  to  say  against  ch*rgymen,  sir,”  continued  the  Scpiire, 
without  it  being  a))parent  whom  he  was  adilressing,  “hut  I  have  always 
expH'ssed  my  convictiem  of — of  the  value  of  your  brother  .lack’s  advice 
as — as  a  man  of  the  world.” 

This  speech  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  assembled  family,  hnt 
most  of  all  u[uui  the  son  thus  commended,  who  lost  all  his  eas«‘  and 
coinposun'  as  his  fath(*r  s^xjke,  and  turned  his  head  stiflly  to  oia*  side,  as 
if  afraid  to  meet  the  S(pnre’s  e}es,  which  indeed  iNcre  not  seeking  his, 
but  were  fixed  upon  the  table,  as  was  natural,  considering  tin;  state  of 
emotion  in  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was.  As  for  .lack,  when  he  had 


steadied  himself  a  little,  he  got  uj»  from  his  s(*at  and  tried  to  langh. 


thongh  the  effort  was  far  fn.ni  being  a  successful  (»ne. 

“  Fven  my  father  applauds  me,  yoii  see,  because  I 
don't  (h'sm-ve  it,”  he  said,  with  a  voice  which  was 


am  a  scamp  and 
partially  choked. 


“  (ioo<l-bye,  sir;  I  am  going  away.” 
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Tilt*  S(jiiirc  rose  too,  witli  a  liazy  bewilderod  look  of  wliicli  bis  otlior 
cbildn*!!  wore  afraid. 

“  (bunl-byo,  sir,”  said  tlio  old  man,  and  tben  made  a  pause  Indore  be 
bold  out  bis  baud.  ‘‘You’ll  not  forget  wbat  Tve  said,  daek,’’  be  a<l(b‘d, 
with  a  little  baste.  “  It  is  true  eium^b,  tbou;j^b  1  baveu't  that  eonti- 
deiice  in  you  that — that  I  migbt  have  bad.  J  am  ^^ettiup;  old,  and  I 
have  ba<l  two  attaeks,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Wentwortb,  with  dignity ;  “and 
aiiybow,  1  ean't  live  for  ever.  Your  brothers  ean  make  tbeir  own  way 
in  tbe  worbl,  but  I  baveu’t  saved  all  that  1  could  have  wished.  When 
I  am  gone.  Jack,  be  just  to  tbe  girls  .and  tbe  little  children,”  said  tbe 
S(|uire;  and  with  that  took  bis  son’s  band  and  grasped  it  bard,  and 
looked  bis  heir  full  in  tbe  face. 

.back  Wentworth  was  not  prepared  for  .any  such  ap])e.al ;  be  w.as  still 
b‘ss  j>repar(‘d  to  discover  tbe  unexpecti'd  and  inevitable  secpieuco  with 
which  one  good  sentiment  baads  to  another.  He  ipiite  faltered  and 
broke  down  in  this  unlooked-for  emergency.  '  “  blither,”  be  said 
unawares,  for  tbe  first  time  for  ten  years,  “if  you  wish  it,  1  will  join  you 
in  breaking  tbe  entail.’’ 

“  No  such  thing,  sir,”  said  tbe  Scpiire,  who,  so  far  from  being 
pleased,  was  irritated  and  disturbed  by  tbe  jiroposal.  “  1  ask  you  to  do 
your  duty,  sir,  and  not  to  shirk  it,”  tbe  bead  of  tbe  bouse  said,  with 
natural  vehemence,  as  be  stood  with  that  circle  of  Wentworths  round 
him,  giving  forth  bis  code  of  honour  to  bis  unworthy  heir. 

While  bis  father  was  speaking,  .lack  recovered  a  little  from  bis 
momentary  tittendrifonment.  “  Goinl-bye,  sir — I  bojie  you’ll  live  a 
hundred  years,”  be  said,  w  ringing  bis  fatbei's  band,  “  if  you  don’t  last 
out  balf-a-dozen  of  me,  as  you  ought  to  do.  l>ut  I'd  rather  not  antici- 
patt*  such  a  change.  In  that  case,”  tbe  prodigal  went  on  with  a  certain 
buskiness  in  bis  voice,  “  I  dares.ay  1  should  not  turn  out  so  great  a 
rascal  as — as  J  ought  to  do.  To-day  and  yesterday  it  has  even 
occurred  to  me  by  moments  that  1  was  your  son,  sir,”  said  .lack 
Wentworth;  and  then  be  made  an  abrujit  stop  and  drop}»ed  tbe 
S<|uire’s  band,  .and  came  to  himself  in  a  surprising  way.  When  be 
turnetl  towards  tbe  rest  of  tbe  family,  be  was  in  perfect  possession  of 
bis  usual  courtesy  and  good  spirits.  He  nodded  to  them  all  round — 
with  superb  gooil-bumour.  “  (iood-bye,  all  of  you  ;  I  wish  you  better 
luck,  Frank,  and  not  so  much  virtue.  lV‘rbaj)s  you  will  b.ave  a  better 
chance  now  tbe  lost  sheep  has  gone  back  to  tlie  wilderness.  Good-bye 
to  you  all.  1  don’t  think  I’ve  any  other  last  words  to  say.”  He 
lighted  bis  cigar  with  bis  ordinary  comjosure  in  the  ball,  and  whistled 
one  of  bis  favourite  airs  as  be  went  through  tbe  garden.  “Oddly 
enough,  however,  our  friend  Woodbouse  can  be.at  me  in  that,”  be  said, 
with  a  smile,  to  b’rank,  who  b.ad  followed  him  out,  “perhaps  in  other 
things  too,  who  knows  ?  (io(Ml-bye,  .and  good  luck,  old  fellow.”  And 
thus  tbe  heir  of  tbe  Wentworths  disappeared  into  tbe  darkness  which 
swallowed  him  up,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  extract  is  lengthy^,  but  the  scone  is  drawn  witli  admirable 
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vigour  and  case.  o  must  quote  no  more,  but  we  have  quoted 
and  said  suflicieut  to  show  that  we  are  not  insensihle  to  the 
charm  of  Mrs.  Ulipliaiit’s  genius,  while  we  de])lore  its  saeriliee 
to  mere  sectarian  purposes.  Tliere  are  j)oiiits  in  the  art  of  the 
story  to  wliieli  we  should  yet  take  exception  ;  impossibilities  or 
improbabilities  are  the  very  ])alette  on  which  novelists  mix  or 
spread  their  colours,  hut  lor  the  hono\ir  of  common  sense,  which 
is,  after  all,  not  a  very  considerable  drug  in  the  human  market,, 
we  must  express  our  entire  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  such 
ingratitude  and  defamation  as  Carlingford  and  Wharfside  exhi¬ 
bited,  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  iruman  nature  is  a  coarse 
animal,  an  ungrateful  animal,  and  a  thoughtless  animal  ;  hut 
there  are  limitations  of  faculty  even  in  these  particulars,  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  exceeded  the  statute  of  limitations.  That 
poor  s(;oundrel  Tom  Woodhouse,  too,  seems  to  lie  beneath  the 
same  cloud  as  a  much  loftier  character  in  fiction,  Lnjo.  He  is 
a  piece  of  irreclaimable  and  immitigable  badness  from  first  to 
last  ;  a  ray  of  goodness  or  of  feeling  does  not  lighten  the  seoun- 
drel’s  life,  and  then  the  curtain  falls  in  a  hurry.  We  should 
have  liked  a  few  people  hung  or  shot,  or  some  judgment — we 
are  not  ])articular  in  what  shape  ;  but,  perhaps,  this  may  be  only 
a  human  weakness  of  ours,  for  God  is  very  patient ;  as  brother 
Jack  said,  “  The  man  who  gets  his  own  way  is  the  man  who 
takes  it,’'  and  the  nice  little  moral  a])portionments  of  hap])i- 
ness  and  cold  chicken  to  virtue,  and  unhaj)piness  and  starvation 
to  vice  are  not  the  invariable  Jillotments  on  this  side  the  grave. 
It  is  easv,  however,  to  see  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  became  a  little 
embarrassed  what  to  do  with  her  characters  towards  the  close; 
but  this  may  be  the  result  not  of  want  of  power  in  the  artist,  but 
of  the  necessity  she  was  under  of  finishing  off  in  three  volumes. 
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’li  n']  luiist  regard  the  title,  The  Tree  of  Prom or^  the  Jfosaie 
Economy:  a  Disjjcnsaf  ion  of  the  Covenant  of  (iraee.  By  the 
late  I  lev.  Alexander  Steicarty  Croinarty.  ]Vith  a  Bioyraj)hival 
Notice.  ^^Kdinburgli :  W.  V.  Kennedy.) — as  unfortunate;  more 
attention  would  have  been  called  to  the  book  had  it  been  called 
generally  the  Remains  of  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Cromarty.  We 
have  been  wishing  for  some  account  of  him,  for  some  of  his 
posthumous  pieces,  ever  since  we  read  Hugh  Miller’s  My  Mnwls 
and  Sehoo  I  masters.  With  the  exception  of  Chalmers,  “  the  suh- 
liinest  of  Scottish  preachers,”  Hugh  Miller  calls  him  ;  and  when 
he  died,  the  same  noble  pen  applied  to  him  the  magniticent 
lines : — 

.\  mighty  spirit  uns  eclipsed — a  power 
Hath  passed  from  day  to  darkness  ;  to  whose  liour 
Of  li;j;lit  no  likeness  was  beciueathed — no  nan.e. 

He  was  one  of  those  great  and  noble  beings  whose  modesty  pre¬ 
vents  any  extensive  knowledge  of  them,  and  indeed  jtrevents 
them  from  attempting  any  work  to  which;  otherwise,  their  noble 
genius  might  be  adequate.  He  says,  “I  feel  as  if  destitute  of 
“  the  faculties  lor  dealing  with  men.  1  oimht  to  have  been  a 
“  monk  in  a  cloister,  dealing  with  books  and  systems — among 
living  people  1  feel  myself  jKiwerless  as  a  child.”  The  work 
Indore  us  will  not  help  the  reader  to  form  any  satisfactory  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  great  power  of  the  man.  Alas!  who  or  what  can 
preserve  the  orator:"  We  almost  feel,  too,  as  if  the  imagination 
of  the  great  Croniart  v  geologist  had  exaggerated  the  proportions 
of  his  friend  and  pastor  ;  but  we  are  thankful  to  have  the  volume 
lud’ore  us;  it  deals  with  the  Gospel  in  the  types  of  the  Old  d’esta- 
ment  in  a  very  elucidatory,  simple,  and  suggestive  manner. 

i  RKAUTIFUL  book  every  way  is  From  Damn  to  Darh  in 
U  Italy:  a  Tale  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
t Religious  Tract  Society.)  The  volume  is  got  up  in  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  very  suitable  present  for  the 
season.  It  deals  with  historical  incident  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  and  has  much  of  the  life  and  semi-historical  interest 
of  the  Story  of  the  Schonbery  Cotta  Family.  The  form  oi 
its  publication  is  the  index  to  its  opinions;  and  after  this  we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  centres  of  historical  interest,  gco- 
grapliical  and  human,  are  made  to  live  to  the  eye  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  manner.  Tlic  whole  sad  storv  has  the  strong  colours 
and  tints  of  rcalitv.  We  believe  some  readers  onlv  derive  their 
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history  iVom  the  phantasiuao^oria  of  tietion  ;  in  that  ease  we  wish 
for  them  pages  as  truthful,  healtliful,  ami  beautiful,  as  in  this 
volume. 

|N  Fema  Hollow  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  we  have  one  of 
those  little  rural  tales  in  which  country  pictures  are  re¬ 
lieved  and  set  up  by  piety  and  principle  so  littiiig  for  Sabbath 
school  libraries. 

authoress  of  Thoniiof croft  IhiU ;  its  Owners  amt  //cirs. 
Bij  Enuna  thutc  \Forboisc.  (Ckristion  ITor/d  Office) — will  do 
far  better  yet  if  she  wills;  but  why  should  her  portrait  adorn 
the  book''  We  have  no  personal  objection  to  it,  it  is  reallv  a 
very  j)leasant,  and  handsome,  and  earnest,  and  affectionate  face; 
only  when  a  corte-dc-risite  is  so  possible,  the  gift  seemed  sea  reel  v 
necessary;  and  we  do  not  remember  that  (’harh^tte  Hronte,  or 
Miss  Muloch,  or  Mrs.  Marsh,  or  George  Rliot,  or  any  other  of 
the  eminent  mistresses  of  modern  fiction,  have  decorated  their 
works  in  a  similar  way;  and  ill-natured  people  will  be  much 
more  disposed  to  attribute  the  [)resence  of  the  portrait  to  tlu^ 
vanity  than  the  luMievoleiu'c  of  the  author.  I'hetaleis  bulky,  but 
told  in  a  verv  interesting  manner.  The  author  has  a  verv 
pleasant  and  lively  wit,  and  a  clear  eye  for  scenic  effects;  hen* 
many  of  the  indications  of  a  young  writer ;  but  the  pen  is  free, 
and  gives  many  indications  of  power.  If  the  authoress  choos(‘s 
fiction  for  the  field  of  her  labours,  wo  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  very  successful.  The  story  has  too  many  (piota- 
tions  from  even  excellent  and  true  po(*ins  and  hymns  woven 
with  the  text  of  the  story.  A  larger  experience  will  teach  her 
how  truly  to  use  and  make  her  own,  and  reproduce,  sentiments 
which  will  be  more  truly  hers  when  they  are  colourless  and 
formless  in  the  mind,  but  giving  not  tin*  less  tone  and  accent  to 
her  ])ages ;  and  wo  say  this  bei'ause  we  s('e  from  the  evidence  of 
this  bright  and  interesting  story,  that  her  humour  and  painting 
will  shine  yet  on  a  broader  scale. 

^IIAJ)ES  (fn(l  Echoes  of  Old  London.  By  the  Rev.  John 
^  Stonghtony  is  so  good  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  setting. 
^Ir.  Stoughton  has  a  very  lively  and  pheasant  way  of  dealing 
with  historical  facts  and  persons.  The  ‘'Echoes  of  Westminster 
Hall”  is  charmingly  graphic.  In  its  present  form  it  is  exactly 
fitted  for  the  Sumiav  School  library;  and  although  a  scpiare 
and  good-sized  book*  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  pocket  of 
small  dimensions,  but  we  may  hope  to  see  it  in  another  form, 
more  in  keci)ing  with  its  V(*ry  bright,  lively,  and  well-informed 
matter,  'fhe  r(‘ader,  with  thisvolnine,  may  move  to  and  fro  among 
])laces  and  p(‘ople  mnv  not  only  of  the  past,  but  some  now  alin(»st 
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forgotten,  while  others,  whose  names  are  well  known,  live  to 
the  informed  mind  and  eye  with  the  interest  and  glow  of  a 
painting. 

rjlllE  Life  of  Wesley y  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mcthodisnu 
-L  liy  Robert  Southey,  Poet  Laureate,  A  Neic  Edition.  (Hell 
and  Daldy.) — Forms  a  new  volume  of  what  will  still  be  called 
Bohn’s  Standard  Library,  although  it  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy.  The  volume  is  too  well  known  to 
need  either  characterization  or  commendation.  In  addition  to 
the  original  text,  it  is  copiously  illustrated  by  very  useful  eluci¬ 
datory  notes.  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  any  more  than  his  Life 
of  Coteprr,  can  never  be  quite  pleasing  to  the  professors  of  ex¬ 
treme  evangelical  opinion ;  in  the  Life  of  Wesley,  especially, 
candid  readers  on  many  pages  desiderate  a  spirit  of  fairness,  but 
there  is  a  charm  and  transparency  of  style  in  which  this  most 
eminent  master  of  biographic  penmanship  was  so  completely  an 
adept  that  it  will  not  only  always  retain  its  place  as  a  vivid 
portrait  of  Wesley’s  life,  but  the  religious  library,  of  any  pro¬ 
portions,  must  be  deemed  inadequate  which  does  not  possess  it ; 
and  this  edition  has  its  own  distinctive  advantages,  which  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  which  even  possesses 
the  last  edition  from  Mr.  Murray. 


BOHN’S  Historical  Library  gives  us  The  Litres  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  front  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strieh- 
land :  a  New  Edition,  reidsed  and  greatly  augmented.  In  six 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  (Bell  and  Daldy.)  Thus  for  shillings  the 
reader  may  possess  the  work  which  has  been  priced  at  pounds. 
We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Miss 
Strickland  is  not  always  righteous  in  her  verdicts  and  estimates 
of  character,  nor,  we  have  sometimes  thought,  in  her  use  of 
facts ;  but  patience,  great  vigilance,  and  diligence,  united  to  a 
vivid  eye  for  effects  and  scenes,  and  a  style  frequently  beautiful, 
if,  as  is  the  case  too  frequently,  sentimental,  are  all  facultieis 
which  combine  to  make  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  even  of 
great  value.  We  are  heartily  glad  to  find  it  obtaining  a  place 
in  a  library  which  must  increase  its  circulation,  and  means  of 
interesting  those  who  find  their  interest  in  the  gossipping  and 
chatting  side  of  the  historical  gallery. 

WE  have  received  the  two  first  volumes  of  The  Theological 
Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howard  Hinton,  JI.A.  In  six 
volumes,  Vols.  I.  and  II. — Systematic  Divinity.  (Iloulston  and 
Wright.)  We  should  like,  and  we  had  hoped  to  be  able,  to 
devote  more  lengthy  space  to  these  works ;  but  we  must  not 
longer  delay  a  very  hearty  notice  and  commendation  of  thern,  and 
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of  the  design  of  the  repiiblieution  of  Mr.  Pliiitoii’s  works.  The 
volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  and  seem  carefully  prepared ; 
and  Mr.  Hinton  is  a  theologian  so  calm,  clear,  and  competent, 
that  any  communion  should  feel  proud  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  teacher.  Into  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  and  creed  we 
have  no  space  to  enter  now,  nor  time  to  give  a  clear  version  of 
Mr.  Hinton's  lines  of  thought.  We  rather  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  commending  the  reprint  to  our  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  at  any  rate  some  will  add  tlieir  names  to  the  number  of  the 
subscribers ;  it  is  really  something  to  the  disgrace  of  Non¬ 
conformists  in  general,  and  of  the  13aptist  communion  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  so  few  names  of  subscribers  appear  for  the  rt'print 
of  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  prominent,  useful,  eloquent,  and 
thoughtful  of  modern  Nonconformists.  We  hoj)e  the  disgrace 
may  yet  be  removed,  and  that  the  works  will  find  a  place,  as 
without  doubt  they  ought  to  find  a  place,  in  thousands  of  the 
libraries  of  such  Nonconformists,  ministers,  and  laymen,  as  are 
desirous  of  giving  an  intelligent  account  and  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them. 

have  received  several  of  the  current  periodicals  of  1804 ; 
and  they  are  now  looking  prospectively  forward  to 
1865.  Among  the  household  periodicals  we  must  assign  the 
chief  place  to  the  Leisure  Hour,  Sunduf/  ut  Home,  and  Cottager, 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  Each  of  these  is  admirably  unique. 
Each  is  not  less  than  a  miracle  of  cheapness.  Tlie  Cottager  is 
a  wonder ;  its  engravings  are  marvels  of  suggestive  beauty, 
they  are  a  light  to  the  cottage  to  which  they  travel ;  every 
page  has  the  pith  and  point  of  homely  illustration  and  speech, 
fit  for  all  ages,  the  youngest  and  the  most  ancient ;  full  of  the 
best  teaching  and  wisdom  of  life  ;  each  number  is  a  splendidly 
illustrated  tract.  The  Leisure  Hour  and  Sunday  at  Horne  are 
really,  for  such  works,  gorgeously  illustrated,  a  perfect  afflu¬ 
ence  and  munificence  of  pictorial  life.  We  envy  the  young 
people  before  whom  is  spread  these  rapidly  shifting  pano¬ 
ramas,  and  for  literary  presents,  few  can  be  better,  and  none  at 
all  comparable,  for  the  price. 

WE  give  our  hearty  welcome  to  the  Sunday  Magazine,  edited 
by  Dr.  Guthrie.  (Strahan.)  Tlie  Good  Words  (Strahan)  re¬ 
tains  its  old  ground,  uniting  pleasantly  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  in  literature ;  and  Christian  U  or k,  a  magazine  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  missionary  information,  is  an  essential  and  necessary 
element  of  periodical  literature  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  growing 
in  popularity  and  estimation. 
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WE  are  thunk tul  to  receive  German  Rationalism  in  Its  RisCy 
Progress  and  DecUney  in  relation  to  Theologians,  Scholars, 
Poets,  Philosophers  and  the  People,  A  contribution  to  the  Church 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  By  Dr,  K, 
R,  llagenhach.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Rev,  Wm,  L,  Gage, 
and  Rev,  J,  11,  JT,  Stnckenberg,  (T.  &  T,  Clark) : — But  to  do 
more  than  mention  this  profoundly  interesting  volume,  is  ini- 
jK)88ible.  It  deals  with  phenomena  of  the  mind  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  understand  and  explore,  and  brings  shar})ly  and 
vividly  before  the  reader,  those  varied  phases  of  free  thought, 
separated  by  lines  frequently  so  thin,  and  to  ordinary  readers 
imperceptible,  in  which  Germany  has  been  so  abundant.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  volume  will  shew  the 
variety  and  charm  of  its  subjects.  Dr.  Ilagenbach  deals  most 
eloquently  with  the  rise  of  Pietism,  the  pioneers  of  Rationalism, 
and  the  apostles  of  national  Deism,  and  then  in  the  course  of  liis 
volume  sets  before  us  men  who  followed  rationalistic  thought, 
till  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  last  extremes  of 
infidelity  in  opinion,  or  men  on  the  other  hand,  who  followed 
the  same  internal  lights,  till  they  themselves  became  absorbed 
in  the  golden  light-mist  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sphere  of 
dreams,  even  IktoiuI  the  bounds  of  true  and  false.  Such  names 
as  that  of  Jerusalem  and  Bengel,  Zinzendorf,  Swedenborg, 
Herder,  Kant,  Schiller,  Schelling,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Ricliter, 
Goethe,  Novalis,  Schleirmacher  and  Hegel — the  opinions  of  all 
of  whom  are  dealt  with,  and  rendered  with  very  considerable 
fairness  and  wisdom,  will  suggest  to  the  reader  that  this  volume 
must  be  one  desirable  to  be  possessed  by  all  students  in  a  day 
when,  if  these  opinions  have  ceased  to  have  a  stronghold  in 
Germany,  they  are  still  leavening  and  influencing  thought  and 
feeling  in  England. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  volumes  of  the 
Foreign  Theological  Library.  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  By  C,  F,  Keif  D,D,,  and  F,  Delitzsch,  D.l)., 
Professors  of  Theology  :  Vol,  II,  The  Pentateuch,  translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Rev,  James  Martin,  B,A,,  Nottingham,  (T. 
&  T.  Clark).  Theological  and  llomiletical  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  specially  designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Ministers 
and  Students,  From  the  German  of  G,  V,  Leehler,  D.l),,  and  K. 
Gerok,  Edited  by  J,  P,  Lange,  D,D,,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  Translated  by  Rev,  Baton  J,  Gloak,  Minister 
of  Plant y re,  Vol,  II,  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  : — We  expressed  our  high 
appreciation  of  both  these  works,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volumes.  We  can  add  nothing.  ExjKmcntsof  X\\e  Pentateuch 
will  find  valuable  help  from  the  very  comprehensive  and 
scholarly  yet  easy  work  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  while  the  method 
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of  Lange  weniav  presume  to  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers, 
and  as  extensively  prized  as  it  is  known. 


every  kind  of  pertinent  and  necessary  information  connected 
with  the  Gospels,  and  the  land  and  life  of  our  Lord,  in  this 
work,  is  amazing ;  it  is  now  ottered  to  Sunday  School  teachers 
especially,  at  a  price  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  makes  it 
more  a  gift  than  a  purchase.  In  addition  to  the  portable  and 
closely  printed  volume  before  us,  we  are  glad  to  see  it  is 
intended  to  publish  another  edition  for  families  and  students, 
whose  eyes  may  not  be  equal  to  the  small,  compact  type  of  the 
better  revised  work ;  for  most  readers,  the  possession  of  this 
copious  and  comprehensive  book  will  suffice,  for  all  purposes,  for 
the  study  of  the  Gospels. 

have  received  a  reprint  of  a  work,  we  suppose  sometime 
’  ’  out  of  print,  very  wxdl-know^ii  to  us  wdien  w^e  were  in  our 
boyhood — The  ChiUVa  Commeutator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By 
Ingram  Cohhin,  M.A.  A  New  Edition ,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
(Jackson,  Walford,  and  1  Fodder.)  The  w'ork  is  c()])iously  and 
splendidly  illustrated,  abounding  in  w'oodcuts  and  chromotypes, 
and  the  author  of  the  Commentary  was,  in  an  eminent  sense,  a 
man  of  one  book,  and  tliat  one  book  the  Book.  Who  can  douht, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  w’orthy  of  an  honourable  place  in  the 
nursery  library  ? 

IN  a  similar  splendour  of  attire  in  binding  and  engraving  we 
have  The  Life  and  Lessons  of  our  Lord.  By  Rev.  John 
Camming y  D.JJ.y  F.R.S.E.  (John  F.  Shaw.)-  This  work  con¬ 
templates  evidently  a  higher  audience  than  the  last ;  and,  as 
we  glance  through  the  book,  we  see  the  indications  of  a  very 
pleasant,  simple,  and  readable  style — very  informing,  especially 
for  younger  readers.  The  book  has  our  very  hearty  go(Ml  w'onl, 
which  is  much  more  than  w^e  have  been  usually  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  the  productions  of  Dr.  Cumming. 

^FRULY  useful  is  The  Chronological  New  Testamenty  according 
J-  to  the  Authorized  Version.  Newly  lYmded  into  Paragraphs 
and  Sectionsy  with  the  Dates  and  Places  of  Transactions.  Concise 
Introductions  to  the  several  Books.  A  Running  Analysis  of  the 
Epistles  and  NoteSy  Critical  and  Illustrative.  Second  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  Since  w^e 
have  received  this  book  we  have  repeatedly  submitted  it  to  the 
test  of  personal  reading  for  chapters  lying  in  the  way  of  our 
study,  and  we  find  it  to  be  so  helpfully  comprehensive,  the 
remarks  of  many  writers  in  the  marginal  notes  so  concisely 


♦  »♦»«»  Ottr  i'itit. 

vrivon.  aiiil  ovorv  wav  its  int'oruiatioii  so  atliiiiniblv  ar^anl^^l. 
that  wo  hojH'  t‘i*r  it,  aiul  oamiot  lUnibt  that  it  will  nvoivo,  a 
wide  oin'ulation.  Ministers,  who  ilesiix'  to  Ih'  oxjH>^itoi-s,  will 
tiiul  this  to  Ik'  a  very  haiuly  help. 

VVKRY  animating  IxMik  tor  Ih>vs  is  on  the  Jrares,  a 

^tofy  of  yotuoj  I.ift\  t If  Eiltrin  JliHUfer,  author  of  Memories 
of  Xrtc  Era ia ml  Life.  (Jaoksi>n.  Waltonl,  aiul  lloihlor.)  'I'liisis 
capital  :  it  is  a  story  as  well  as  a  j^ikhI  lHH>k.  on 

the  is  a  litoral  tlosi*ription  ot*  ailvoutiiros,  scones,  and 

stories  to  Australia  aiul  back  ai^iitt-  Mr*  lliHldor  is  a  vouin; 
man,  but  ho  has  travolliHi  throuijh,  tor  so  youiii;  a  man,  a  ioh‘- 
rably  wide  oxjH'rioneo.  llo  has  himselt' apparently  seen  lite  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  comes  home  and  turns  author,  and  sivius 

likolv  to  Ih'  a  sueeosst'ul,  as  he  eortainlv  is  an  interesting:  oiu‘.  At 

*  * 

this  st\ison  when  papas  and  mammas  are  liHikiiiLT  about  tor  a  lun^k 
which  mav  *;ive  Siuno  counsel  and  hints,  with  unmistak- 
able  advonture,  wo  hope  it  may  be  their  ehanee  to  have  this 
thrown  in  their  way. 

i  l>KLRi HTFULl.Y  readable  book  is  the  Cairmform  Moan- 
taiufi,  by  John  Hill  fiurton^  Author  of  The  >^rot  ^ito'Oiul. 
(William  lUaekwoiHl.)  It  is  a  tourist’s  travels  in  a  mairnitieeiit 
mountain  rt'gion  in  Sei>tland,  and  while  it  has  the  humour  and 
the  rays  of  leariUHl  li^ht  shinini::  in  other  pa i>:es  of  the  author,  it 
shows  us  that  ho  is  what  he  calls  John  llrown,  Jidiii  lUaekie,  and 
Joseph  ludHUtson,  “  a  sturdy  thinker,  and  a  sturdy  va^aboiul.” 
It  is  a  most  companionable  and  photoy:raphie  little  book. 


i  kN  M  of  the  oxeellent  giH>y:raphieal  series  we  have  Si»  often  et>iu- 
meiuhnl  is  British  Xorth  .imcricft,  with  Mays.  (lu'ii‘i:iiMis 
Tract  Si>eietv.)  Lony:  Ivinj;  on  our  shelves,  waitiiiir  lor  a  h'Uijthv 
review,  and  intendetl  as  a  text-book  for  some  retlei'tituis  on  the 
j^roat  stru^j^lo  wo  have  had  is  ^{nuriroy  the  Oriyin  of  her  Bresenf 
Conflief  :  her  Erosjwet  for  the  Sfare^  and  her  Claim  for  Anti- 
Starerif  St/myathi/ :  Illustrated  by  Ineidents  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Summer  of  lS(>d,  throuyhout  the  Cnited  States  from  the  Eastern 
Boundaries  of  Maine  to  the  Mississippi.  By  James  William  Massie^ 
/>./>.,  LT.B.ySio.y  i'te.  'riiis  \i»lume  is  most  invaluable  and  most 
interest inj».  Dr.  Massie  was  one  of  a  deputation  conveying  to 
the  Ministers  of  America  the  address  adopted  at  the  miuistt'rial 
confert'neo  held  in  Manchester,  ISdd.  (>ur  notice  ofthe  volume 
is  very  late;  but  with  much  variety  i)f  interest,  of  anecdote, 
and  narrative,  it  has  all  the  charaeteristies  i>f  an  invaluable 
document. 


1 


She  (!jonr;i;cilHlicmaI  Sojiir. 


Vlll. 

LKITKK  KUOM  nib:  UKV.  KLIAS  OLDWAYS  TO  THK 
KDITOU  OF  THK  KCJ.ECTIC  REVIEW, 

COKCKKXINQ  CllUUCll  CONGKKSSKj^.  CONGKKO  ATION AL  VNIONS, 
AM)  OTIIKU  TilK  LIKE  MATTKKS, 

HoNoruEi>  Ki>iti>u»—  voui\\l  inuoh  in  tho  juv^sossion  of  a 

fll\KSFAS5>  on  your  jmtionoo  very  worthy  brother  in  the  nnnis« 
with  some  wonls,  whieh,  to  tell  try,  though  one  very  ev'nshlerttbly 
the  truth,  have  lately  Iven  burning  my  junior,  the  Kevereiul  Clleaiuler 
in  me,  aiul  whieh  I  leave  at  your  Isy^rim ;  he  is,  iiuhvil,  a  man  t'f 
disposal,  for  sneh  use  as  yon  may  very  ivnsiderable  parts,  luul  haa 
Hud  them  convenient  l(.‘r.  dVnth  even  preaeheil  in  some  i»f  the  pul- 
to  tell,  I  am  a  Xoneonformist,  of  pits  in  your  great  metro|H»lis;  for 

old  ways  ami  iileas  ;  but,  from  my  he  has  a  very  pretty  nimbleness  of 

jH>or,  little  Hissenting  eiiraey,  1  timgne;  he  resales  at  a  distance  of 
have  my  poor  eyes,  whieh  I  do  some  ten  miles  from  this,  but  we 
confess  to  be  very  weak,  upon  many  occasionally  exchange  visits,  and 
matters,  the  whieh  are  very  inter-  from  him  1  obtain  nnmy  little 
esting  to  me.  lc>ir,  I  have  two  or  pa|K'rs,  sulVicitMit  to  set  a  ptH^r 
three  good  books,  aiul  my  excellent  parson’s  miiul,  with  no  great  tpian- 
friend  and  senior  deacon,  Mr.  Ha-  tity  of  employment,  at  work.  Thns, 
briel  Sh)wmaieh  sends  me  ah>ng  I  very  frei|uently  hH>k  abimt  me 
the  Vatnot,  from  week  to  week,  with  some  surprise  and  amazement, 
and  the  Kcitcttc,  from  month  tt>  aiul  woiuler  where  we  are,  and  to 
month,  from  the  whieh  1  draw  what  we  are  tending.  Sir,  Mr. 
many  conclusions.  Sir,  I  have  not  Ivlitor,  in  mine  i»bscnrity  in  this 
the  gift  of  Uupiaeity,  and  seldom  place,  I  have  rea<l  and  heard  many 
venture  beyond  the  b(>nndaries  of  expressions  grief  over  the  dis- 
my  own  village,  or  the  neighbour-  united  state  of  C’lirist  s  Church, 
ing  town;  but  1  have  lately  had  Our  rector,  giKui  man,  the  Kov. 
upon  my  mind  many  ilivers  tender  ritheharn  Holdtast,  has  often  put 
concerns,  the  which,  as  I  have  not  on  his  funeral  face  when  he  has 
many  matters,  beside  the  prepara-  talkiul  ot  the  schism  of  \^ldch  our 
tion  of  my  week’s  discourses,  to  little  Tabernacle  is  guilty,  aiul  we 
occupy  my  mind,  liave  been  very  have  also  two  taiiiilies  calleil  the 
impressive  to  mo.  I  am  also  fa-  Itri'thren— Plymouth  Itrethrtui— 

DECEMIIKIl  — VOI..  VII.  *  * 
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who  talk  very  ghostly  things  about 
the  divisions  in  the  Clnirch  ;  but 
this  I  know,  they  would  never  go  to 
worthy  Dr.  Holdfast's  Chureli,  and 
I  l)elieve  they  would  as  s(»>n  bo 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  in  the 
C’hurch  of  Rome,  as  partake  with 
us  of  the  C^mununion  of  the  Lord’s 
SupjKT.  1  have  lK}en  fond  of 
amusing  myself  with  the 
writings  of  Mr.  John  .Milton,  and 
I  have  often  reeollected  what  ho 
says  about  being  ‘‘haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  a  linen  deeeney,*’  and  how 
that  “truth  and  understanding  are 
not  such  wares  as  to  he  monf>}»o- 
lised  and  traded  in  by  tickets,  and 
statutes,  and  standar<ls.”  1  see 
that  there  are  those  who  w'Ould 
impose  upon  us  a  servitude  like 
that  imjiosed  by  the  Philistines — 
we  are  not  to  be  allowed  the  sharp¬ 
ening  of  our  own  axes  and  coulters, 
% 

hut  we  must  repair  from  all  (piar- 
ters  to  some  great  licensing  forge, 
that  we  may  get  the  ticket,  by  which 
we  shall  have  the  mark  set  upon  ns 
that  we  hetnie  men.  1  have  been 
very  sensible  of  the  growth  id  this 
spirit,  too,  among  IndejKUidents;  J 
sCem  to  Ik*  aware  that  there  is 
grow  ing  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  sir — 
1  shall  seem  guilty  (*f  a  paradox  in 
saying  it — more  narrowness  and 
more  indifference;  my  little  know- 
Icilgo  of  the  world  in  my  jM>or 
little  curacy  has  shown  me  that 

*  Among  our  societies  wc  wish 
we  had  one  for  the  reprint  of  rare 
and  valuable  old  tracts.  Wc  have 
often  been  moved  to  reprint  this  of 
Dr.  Hare's.  It  was  published  about 


these  two  may  very  well  keep 
company  in  the  same  headpiece, 
just  as  the  worthlessness  of  a  thing 
may  be  the  reason  for  carelessness 
about  it.  It  is  tome  a  sore  trial, 
as  also  to  mv  worthv  deacon.  Slow  - 
march,  ti»  find  so  few  whom  we  can 
really  treat  as  j)ersons.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Isgrim,  often  uses  a  w  ord  w  liich, 
but  for  his  correctness  of  taste  in 
such  matters,  1  would  not  employ 
— Individualism.  I  very  much 
fear  there  are  tendencies  to  rejuTss 
this  exercise  of  individualism  in 
thought  among  ns;  it  ought  to 
have  its  limitations  ;  how  shall  wi* 
define  them?  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  its  rights.  I  fear  there  is 
growing  uj>  in  (»ur  midst  a  fear  of 
consetpienees  to  truth  in  the  rcsidt 
of  free  investigation  and  inquiry. 
Xo  doubt,  if  the  iiKjuirer  has  rights 
he  must  assert,  he  has  also  duties 
which  devolve  ujK)njhim.  So  long 
as  a  man  is  an  inqu/iCr,  and  retains 
t  he  silence  of  the  inqnirer—  for  surely 
patient  silence  should  be  the  spirit 
of  all  earnest  invest  igation—so  long 
even  his  doubts  are  to  be  resj^ected. 
Perhaps  the  case  is  altered  when, 
from  an  inquirer,  he  advances  to 
become  the  teacher.  Ihit  one 
would  su]»j)Ose  that  some  in  our 
midst  inter|»reted  in  real  serious¬ 
ness  the  grave  irony  of  Rishop 
Prancis  Hare,  in  his  celebrated 
tract*  on  the  difficulties  and  dis- 

1710-20,  but  without  the  author’s 
name,  although  included  in  theSvo. 
edition  of  his  works,  publi.slicd  174G. 
It  purported  to  be  a  letter  to  a 
youn?  clergyman.  Not  Swift  or 
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coiiragements  which  attend  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way 
of  private  judgment,  with  which 
important  little  tract  you  are, 
doubtless  well  actpiainted ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  written  for  the 
purpose  of  reproving  the  arrogant 
claims  put  forth  by  persons  up¬ 
holding  the  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  Church 
usage — really  to  read  the  words 
the  Jlishop  uses  simply  in  irony,  is 
only  to  read  what  is  seriously  as¬ 
serted  by  High  Churchmen  and 
bishops  of  our  ow  n  day,  while  other 
words  remind  us  rather  of  utter¬ 
ances  w'c  have  heard  from  men  in 
our  (ovn  midst.  May  1  be  for¬ 
given  if  J  (piote  you  a  few  words 
from  the  pamphlet  of  the  llishop  ? 
Hefcrring  to  the  st  udy  of  the  Serip- 
fures,  the  Bishop  says: — 

II.  Second  place,  take  leave  to 
ask,  Cut  bono  t  What  good  can 
come  of  so  much  pains  ?  For  it  may 
seem  that  a  free,  serious,  impartial, 
and  laborious  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  will  he  of  no  great  service, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st,  Because  it  is  plain  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faith  is  not  founded  on  a  nice 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Many  of  the  ancient  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  will  he  allowed,  were  not 
great  critics,  but  argued  very  much 
in  a  mystical  way.  Origen  in  par¬ 
ticular,  w'lio  w  as  the  greatest  scho¬ 
lar  Christianity  had  bred  to  that 
time,  perpetually  turns  the  letter 
of  Scripture  into  allegory ;  from 
whence  we  may  reasonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 


bare  litvral  sense  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  many  even  in  those  timca, 
thought  to  be  of  little  use. 

But,  2ndly,  it  is  certain  that  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  known  to  very  few  for  the 
first  six  centuries,  in  w  hich  those 
general  councils  w  ere  held,  wherein 
all  the  articles  of  the  orthodox  faith 
were  settled,  'fhey  governed  them¬ 
selves  and  determined  all  their  con¬ 
troverted  points  by  the  (Ireek  ver¬ 
sion;  and  those  who  knew  Hebrew 
best,  w  hetlier  they  took  to  the  mys¬ 
tical  or  literal  way,  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  least  orthodox.  So  it 
was  with  Origen,  who  knew  the 
Scriptures  so  w  ell  that  he  had  them 
all  by  heart.  And  Fusebius  and 
others,  who  studied  and  understood 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
best  in  the  next  ages,  succeeded 
little  better;  so  that  this  study 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  use  to 
the  establishment  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Now',  if  an  exact  and  criti¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was 
not  necessary  to  the  settling  of  the 
faith,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  it,  or  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  those  who  have  writ 
best  in  the  explication  and  defence 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
knowledge  tends  to  lessen  our 
esteem  for  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
by  discovering  their  mistakes,  and 
may  weaken  our  regard  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  councils,  by  exposing  the 
falseness  of  the  ground  they  seem 
to  be  built  on.  A  man  well  skilled 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures 
will  often  find,  in  the  the  fathers 
and  councils,  texts  of  Scripture 
urged  very  insufliciently,  and  great 
stress  laid  upon  passages  which, 
when  critically  explained,  prove 
nothing,  or  perhaps  make  against 
them  ;  which  suggests  to  me  a  third 
reason  why  it  may  seem  that  such 
a  study  can  do  no  good.  And  that  is. 


Burke,  in  his  celebrated  Vindication, 
were  ever  more  ironical,  although 
it  W’as  designed  to  show  that  since  a 
study  of  scripture  is  man’s  iiidc- 


spcnsable  duty  it  concerns  all  Chris 
tian  societies  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  those  discouragements. 
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3rdly,  Because  the  orthodox  faith 
does  not  depend  upon  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  considered  absolutely  in 
themselves,  but  as  explained  by 
Catholic  tradition.  The  faith  was 
reserved  in  creeds,  and  banded 
own  from  one  orthodox  bishop  to 
another,  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  this  sacred  depositum  pure  and 
undefiled,  and  to  deliver  it  to  his 
successor  entire  as  he  received  it 
It  was  by  this  tradition  the  main 
articles  of  faith  w  ere  preserved  in 
the  Church,  and  not  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  these  ar- 
tides  must  carefully  bedistinguished 
from  the  Scriptures  that  have  been 
brought  in  proof  of  them :  these 
proofs  may  be  weak  and  inconclu¬ 
sive,  but  the  truth  stands  indepen¬ 
dent  of  them.  It  is  the  faith  they 
have  received ;  and  if  at  any  time 
they  argue  weakly  for  it  from  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  an  argument  indeed 
Hgain<^t  their  learning,  but  none 
against  their  orthodoxy. 

This,  therefore,  may  seem  another 
good  argument  to  prove  that  au 
exact  and  careful  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  not  a  safe  and  profitable 
study.  It  is  a  much  safer,  as  well 
as  a  more  compendious  way  to  make 
a  man  orthodox,  to  study  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  church. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  danger 
of  heresy,  the  bishoj)  says  : — 

That  you  may  not  think  this  is 
said  at  random,  purely  to  frighten 
vou  into  a  compliance  with  me, 
let  me  desire  you  to  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  natural  consequences  of 
being  under  the  imputation  of  he- 
re$y.  And  the  first  1  w  ould  observe 
is,  th.at  from  the  moment  your  peo¬ 
ple  have  this  opinion  of  you,  you 
arc  incapacitated  from  working 
much  good  upon  them ;  and  that,  1 
am  sure,  so  good  a  man  as  you  are 
must  think  to  be  a  great  evil.  While 
they  think  you  orthodox,  your  vir¬ 
tuous  and  inotfensive  behaviour, your 
strict  sobriety  and  temperance,  your 


affable  and  familiar  manner  of  con¬ 
versing  w  ith  them, your  generous  and 
charitable  regard  to  those  who  are 
sick  or  in  distress  :  these  good  qua¬ 
lities,  joined  to  your  plain  and  easy 
but  affectionate  and  moving  man¬ 
ner  of  instructing  them,  have  a 
mighty  inllueiice,  and  you  may  lead 
them  as  you  please.  They  admire 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  your  good 
example ;  your  virtuous  conduct  is 
a  constant  though  tacit,  reproof 
when  they  do  amiss  ;  the  very  sight 
of  you  is  a  lecture  of  virtue  to  them, 
and  the  influence  you  have  already 
had,  in  the  little  time  you  have  been 
among  them,  is  too  visible  to  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  from  the  time  you  are 
called  heretic,  much  of  the  good 
you  could  have  done  is  at  an  end. 
Those  who  before  had  a  secret  vene¬ 
ration  of  you,  think  it  their  duty 
to  defame  and  injure  you.  Your 
virtue  they  call  hypocrisy  —  your 
humility  spiritual  pride.  They  look 
on  vou  as  au  abandoned  w  retch ; 
that  God  has  withdrawn  his  grace, 
and  that  the  devil  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  you  have  been  doing;  that 
nothing  can  better  testify  their  or¬ 
thodoxy  than  to  throw  off  all  re¬ 
gard  both  to  your  doctrine  and 
example  ;  and,  for  fear  they  should 
seem  to  be  infected  with  your  errors 
they  will  return  to  the  vices  you 
had  persuaded  them  to  leave,  and, 
for  the  future,  will  take  effectual 
care  not  to  be  the  better  for  you. 

He  suggests  that  it  would  be 
better  to  turn  from  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  to  pagan  learning — 

Let  me  observe  one  thing  more — 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  that  he  is  confined  to  one  pro¬ 
fession.  Other  men,  if  they  cannot 
live  in  one  way,  arc  at  liberty  to  try 
another  ;  but  a  man  w  ho  has  once 
the  indelible  character  must  live  by 
the  one  profession  he  has  made 
his  choice.  If,  therefore,  tliat  live- 
lilmod  he  taken  from  him,  it  is  in 
vain  he  has  learning,  parts,  indus¬ 
try,  and  application.  He  w  ill  not  be 
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allowcil  to  take  any  other  course 
to  repair  the  loss  he  suiTers  hy  his 
opinions  as  a  cleriryman.  His  time 
and  fortunes  and  studies  have  been 
spent  to  make  him  useful  in  that  one 
profession  ;  and  if  he  had  abilities 
to  maintain  ihimself  in  any  other, 
it  is  too  late ;  he  has  made  his 
choice  and  must  abide  by  it.  This, 
then,  is  the  unhappy  dilemma  a  re¬ 
puted  heretic  is  re(iiiccd  to  :  he  will 
neither  be  suffered  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
fession,  nor  to  leave  it ;  he  shall 
neither  live  in  it  nor  out  of  it.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  bis  learning, 
parts,  virtue,  and  industry, — though 
he  could  make  a  good  lawyer,  phy¬ 
sician,  merchant  or  mechanic, — if  he 
be  not  orthodox,  all  possibilities  of 
living  camfortably,  at  least,  and  re¬ 
putably,  are  taken  from  him.  Go, 
now,  and  think,  if  you  can,  that  the 
advice  I  give  you  is  not  the  advice 
of  a  friend.  It  is  the  advice  of  one 
who  loves  virtue  and  learning,  who 
is  a  friend  to  all  good  men,  and  is 
in  particular  greatly  concerned  for 
your  success  and  advancement  in 
the  world.  It  is  advice  seconded  by 
the  examples  of  the  greatest  men  ; 
for  name  me  any  one  of  the  men  most 
famed  for  learning  in  this  or  tlie 
last  age,  who  have  seriously  turned 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  1  might  name  to  you  the 
most  eminent  men  down  from  Sca- 
liger  and  Casaubon  to  the  present 
time.  Capelins,  indeed,  and  the 
excellent  Grotius,  are  exceptions ; 
but  they  met  with  such  usage  that 
one  has  little  encouragement  from 
their  examples.  Hut,  not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  our  own  country,  who  arc  the 
men  that  have  excelled  most  (ex¬ 
cepting  always  Sir  Isaac  Newton) 
in  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  ma¬ 
thematics?  Have  they  not  been 
clergymen  ?  And  was  not  their  skill 
in  these  sciences  the  effect  of  their 
great  and  constant  application  to 
them?  Was  not  that  time  spent 
in  these  studies,  that  you  think 
should  have  been  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures?  On  the 
other  hand,  take  out  two  or  three 


from  so  great  a  body,  and  where  is 
there  a  clergyman  of  a  great  genius, 
and  that  has  made  a  chief  figure  in 
the  learned  world,  that  has  writ 
upon  the  Scriptures — at  least  with' 
any  masterly  skill  in  criticism. 

What  then  I  would  advise  you  is, 
to  follow  such  exainple.s.  Turn 
vourself  to  the  study  of  the  heathen 
historians,  poets,  orators  and  philo¬ 
sophers.  Spend  ten  or  twelve  years 
upon  Horace  or  Terence.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  a  billet-doux  or  a  drunken 
catch,  to  explain  an  obscene  jest,  to 
make  a  happy  emendation  on  a  pas¬ 
sage  that  a  modest  man  would 
blush  at,  will  do  you  more  credit 
and  be  of  greater  service  to  you 
than  the  most  useful  employment 
of  your  time  upon  the  Scriptures, 
unless  you  can  resolve  to  conceal 
your  sentiments  and  speak  always 
with  the  vulgar.  You  sec  a  present 
example  in  tlie  great  Bentley  :  what 
a  reputation  has  he  actjuired  by  the 
noble  edition  he  has  given  us  of 
Horace!  How'  arc  his  abilities 
confessed  and  admired  by  all  I  But 
had  the  same  genius,  the  same  sa¬ 
gacity  .and  labour,  been  applied  to 
the  study 'of  the  Scriptures,  to  settle 
the  texts  in  doubtful  places,  to  mend 
corrupted  ones,  explain  hard  ones, 
fix  the  meaning  of  obscure  oncjf, 
and  to  trace  out  the  literal  sense 
where  it  can  be  done ;  should 
he,  I  say,  have  attempted  a  work 
of  this  kind,  instead  of  thanks 
and  applause,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  he  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  rash  man,  of  no  judgment,  of 
little  learning  and  less  religion ; 
and  if  his  works  had  been  sentenced 
to  the  flames,  a  majority  would 
have  been  for  throwing  him  in  alter 
them. 

English  readers  have  little 
appreciation  of  this  kind  of  wit. 
Dissenters,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  from  earliest  times  especially 
dull  and  stupid;  poor  Daniel  Do 
Foe,  a  faithful  Dissenter  himself,* 
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att€UiptcHl  to  do  his  fellow  Noncoii-  Voltaire.  Strauss  is  no  favourite 
fomiists  a  gootl  turn,  and  liis  of  mine,  but  he  is  a  very  grave 
trenchant  irony  was  literally  traivs-  writer,  and  that  is  more  than  can 
lated  and  he  severely  |)unishe<l,  in  be  said  of  many  of  his  opponents, 
fact,  for  his  political  virtue.  Mr.  and  scorn  and  satire  we  do  know 
Editor,  do  you  not  think  we  once  to  be  the  very  sword  and  helmet 
had  more  reverence,  not  merely  for  of  falsehood  :  should  we  not  look 
oonscience,  but  for  the  spirit  of  to  it  ? 

faithful  and  candid  eiupiiry  ?  It  is  Ihit,  Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  itwas 
to  be  feared  that  there  has  grown  the  matter  of  conferences,  con- 

up  in  our  midst  a  sjurit  intolerant  gresses  and  such  gatherings,  that 

to  the  disposition  to  cmjuire — then  Hrst  induced  me  to  take  uj*  my 
some  of  our  sermons  show,  it  is  to  pen,  for  they  are  soaking  us 
be  feared,  that  our  preaching  tends  through  with  talk.  1  am  oldiged 
to  foster  this  spirit,  and  our  to  go  on  without  such,  and  there- 
churches  are  full  of  members  who  fore  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me, 
would  not  admit  that  they  have  that  world  or  church  is  not 

anything  to  learn.  The  foundations  likely  to  be  very  much  bettered  by 

of  truth  have,  in  many  instances,  them.  We  are,  it  seems,  all 

been  dejdorably  narrowed,  1  miss  the  getting  back  very  rapidly  to  faith 
width,  the  majt'sty,  the  i»rofundity,  in  convocations  ;  but  do  you  (‘llect 
the  free<lom  of  the  masters  of  the  anything  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Editor,  don't 
pjist,  and  1  see  imw  the  hearers  sit  you  think  that  if  llishop  lIoadl(‘yV 
in  judgment  on  their  ministers!  celebrated  sermon  before  Cieorge  I. 
Sir,  I  have  sometimes  thought  were  read  by  many  Nonconfor- 
sarcasm,  and  scorn,  and  abuse  even  mists,  it  would  be  as  useful  and  as 
have  changed  places  since  the  last  necessary  as  it  could  be  to  that 
century.  Christian  divines,  I  have  very  active  gentleman.  Dr.  Wilber- 
thought,  have  been  too  fond  of  force  of  Oxford.*  Speaking  of 
putting  on  the  cap  and  bells  of  conferences,  1  should  bt‘  sorry 

•  Mr.  Oldways,  our  excellent  cor-  And,  indeed,  it  is  too  visible  to  be 
respondent,  it  will  be  sccn,dcals  very  bid,  that  w  herever  the  rewards  and 
much  in  the  old  material.  'I'liis  scr-  punishments  are  changed  from  fu- 
mon  was,  however,  as  he  says,  eele-  ture  to  present,  from  the  world  to 
brated;  it  might  do  our  friend,  Mr.  come  to  the  world  now  in  posscs- 
Diotrephes,  tliat  highly  respectable  sion,  there  the  kingdom  founded  by 
and  eminent  deacon,  good  were  he  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
to  peruse  it.  As  it  was  it  materi-  so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in 
ally  humhlrd  church  authority,  and  such  a  degree,  what  he  ])rofessed 
put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  convo-  his  kingdom  was  not — that  is,  of 
cation  for  a  century.  In  many  par-  this  world;  of  the  same  sort  with 
ticulars  wc  have  passed  beyond  the  other  common  earthly  kingdoms,  in 
denunciations  of  the  Bishop,  but  which  the  rewards  are  worldly  ho- 
tbere  is  still  a  need  for  many  of  his  nours,  posts,  offices,  pomp,  atten- 
reproofs.  lie  says: —  dance,  dominion  ;  and  the  punish- 
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that  so  valuable  a  paper  as  the  hy  the  times  iu  whieli  we  live. 
Autumnal  AcMress  ot  Mr.  Allon,  1  do  coneeivo  that  we  might  pcr- 
as  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  baps  be  of  use  to  ourselves  if  we 
Union,  shouhl  bo  consigned  to  the  eiupiired  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
limbo  ol  newspaj)ers.  Ihere  is  those  religious  opinions  we  arc 
very  much  in  it  that  seemed  tom}  sup|H>sed  to  hold,  ami  for  what 
humble  judgment  very  valuable,  purpose  we  have  ranged  ourselves 
beyond  almost  any  such  paper  I  in  tlie  religi»>us  communion  to 
had  seen.  1  fre<piently,  while  I  which  wa*  profess  to  belong.  It 
was  reading  it,  found  myself  ex-  would,  1  fancy,  be  very  iKmetieial 
claiming,  where  are  we  now It  if  members  of  (\mgregational 
seemed  to  me  that,  by  it,  we  were  churehes  would  now  and  again 
compelled  to  a  review  of  tmr  empiire,  why  they  an‘,  wIumv  they 
jjosition  as  Congregationali>ts,  :\re,  what  is  their  eoneeptiMu  of 
and  of  the  demands  made  upon  us  n'ligious  duty,  and  of  the  extent 

mcnts  arc  prisons,  tines,  banish-  and  mixing  them  with  thosoof  eter- 
ments,  galleys  and  racks,  or  some-  nity  ;  no  commands  that  the  frowns 
thing  less  of  the  same  sort.  atul  discouragements  of  this  present 

If  these  can  he  the  true  supports  state  should  in  any  ease  attend  upon 
of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  eonscienec  and  religion;  no  rules 
world,  then  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  against  tlic  impiiry  of  all  his  sul)- 
rcligion  and  no  religion,  force  and  jects  into  his  original  message  from 
persuasion,  a  willing  choice  and  a  heaven;  no  orders  for  the  kiml  and 
terrified  lieart,  arc  heeoinc  the  same  eliaritahle  force  of  penalties  or  eapi- 
things  ;  triitli  and  falsehood  stand  tal  punishments  to  make  men  think 
in  need  of  the  same  methods  to  pro-  and  choose  aright ;  no  calling  upon 
pagate  and  support  them  ;  and  our  the  secular  arm,  wlieticver  the  ma- 
Saviour  himself  was  little  uc*  gistratc  should  become  Christian,  to 
(piaintcd  with  the  right  way  of  in-  enror<!e  his  doctrines  or  to  back  his 
creasingthe  nuniberof  such  subjects  spiritual  authority;  Imt,  on  the  con- 
as  he  wished  for.  If  he  liad  but  at  trary,as  plain  a  declaration  as  a  few 
first  enlightened  the  powers  of  this  words  can  make,  that  his  “  kingdom 
world,  as  he  did  St.  Paul,  and  cm-  is  not  of  tliis  world;  ’’ — 1  say,  when 
ployed  the  sword  wliich  they  liore,  you  sec  this  from  the  whole  tenor 
and  the  favours  they  had  in  of  the  tJospel,  so  vastly  opposite 
tlieir  hands,  to  bring  subjects  into  to  many  who  lake  his  name  into 
his  kingdom,  this  had  been  an  expe-  their  mouths,  the  question  with}ou 
ditious  and  ail  ciVectnal  way,  accord-  ought  to  be,  whether  he  did  not 
iii'»-  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  know  the  nature  of  his  <»v»ii  king- 
professed  followers,  to  have  had  a  dom,  or  church,  belter  than  any 
glorious  and  extensive  kingdom,  or  since  his  time  ;  whether  yon  can 
church.  But  this  was  not  his  de-  suppose  he  left  any  such  matters  to 
sign,  unless  it  could  he  compassed  be  decided  against  himself  and  his 
iirquitc  a  dilTercnt  way.  ow  n  express  prolessioiis  ;  and  whe- 

And,  therefore,  when  you  see  our  ther,  if  an  angel  from  heaven  ahould 
Lord,  in  his  methods,  so  far  removed  give  you  any  accimiit  of  his  king- 
from  those  of  many  of  his  disciples;  dom,  contrary  to  what  he  himself 
when  you  read  nothing  iu  his  doc-  hath  done,  it  can  be  of  any  weight 
trine  about  his  own  kingdom,  of  or  authority  with  Christians .» 
taking  in  the  concerns  of  this  world, 
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and  limits  of  religious  enquiry  ? 
Wliat  are  the  best  means  of  main¬ 
taining  religious  life — in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  in  society — and  what  is 
the  asjH'ct  they  hear  to  Church  of 
Englandism,  and  what  aspect  does 
it  hear  to  us  ?  Sir,  although  I 
live  in  a  village,  I  know’  wc  live 
in  a  hurrying  ago,  and  in  this 
hurrying  age,  even  religious  men 
will  seldom  stay  for  a  moment  to 
enquire.  With  the  rapidity  of 
machinery,  even  our  religious 
movements  and  transmutations 
take  place.  We  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  state  of  our  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours,  and  only 
women  think  seriously  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  hut  for  those  who  do,  an 
hour’s  enquiry  w'ould  he  valuable. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in 
the  Session  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union,  no  single  person 
appeared  in  war  paint’;  there  was, 
indeetl,  no  strong  excitement,  there 
was  no  indecency — no  attempt  to 
utter  discourteous  things,  or  tyran¬ 
nic  things.  Tlic  address  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon, 
I  have  dan  d  to  venture  to  charac- 
riso  as  one  of  the  most  masterly, 
pertinent  and  practical  ever  deliver¬ 
ed  from  that  chair.  It  contains  great 
wealth  of  suggestive  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  thought  and  counsel,  in 
reference  to  many  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  denominational  inter¬ 
est  in  our  times.  It  will  he  in  all 
your  readers’  hands ;  it  deserves 
most  careful  perusal.  1  wondered, 
indeed,  to  hnd  no  reference  made 
to  it  last  month,  and,  therefore, 
among  other  reasons,  I  have  taken 


it  upon  mo  to  address  myself  to 
you.  Tlie  objections  I  could 
take  to  it  are  few  indeed,  hut  may 
venture  to  remark  on  one  or  two, 
as  when,  for  instance,  Mr.  Allon 
says,  “  no  instance  has  yet  been 
known  of  a  heretical  Church 
abounding  in  good  w  ork's he  is 
far  too  sweeping,  did  he  ever 
happen  to  sec  any  of  the  reports  of 
the  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
far  too  flattering  to  Congregational- 
ismwhcn  he  declares  of  its  Churches 
“  that  their  schisms  have  been  few 
and  their  diversities  unimportant 
compared  with  those  of  other 
churches.”  Alas  !  not  so  !  So  far 
is  this  from  my  own  opinion  and 
experience,  that,  I  have  with  Mr. 
Allon,  not  sometimes,  hut  often, 
and  not  almost,  hut  altogether  de¬ 
sired  ‘‘some  Ecclesiastical  power  to 
coerce,”  if  not  to  punish ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  some  distinct  manner  to 
give  auhority  and  law ;  and  I  have 
conceived  this  to  he  quite  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  entire  and  j)erfect 
independence  of  churches  and 
ministers.  I  have  known  many 
instances  in  which  the  liberty  alike 
of  one  and  the  other  has  been  the 
occasion  of  disasters.  The  address 
copiously  and  most  honestly  refers 
to  several  real  evils  and  grievances 
among  us.  It  admirably  and  most 
truthfully  says,  speaking  of, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  SPLITS  AND 
SPLINTERS. 

Are  tve  not  too  impatient^  some¬ 
times  even  incredulous  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  processes  of  mere  moral 
retribution  and  reformation?  In  the 
domain  cf  church  life  can  any  more 
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effective  remedy  for  purely  moral 
evil  be  devised,  than  to  leave  the 
siuning  church  or  minister  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  retribution  of  Ibrleited  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  moral  reprobation. 

The  true  remedy  for  church  dis¬ 
order  is  to  be  sought  not  in  retri¬ 
butive  or  repressive  law,  but  in 
higher  moral  feeling,  in  the  acepusi- 
tion  of  greater  sell-control,  in  the 
grace  which  will  enable  us  to  “sub¬ 
mit  ourselves  one  to  another  in  the 
fear  of  God.” 

(2)  Another  evil  incidental  to  our 
ecclesiastical  principles  is  the  irregu¬ 
lar  formation  af  Com/rcf/atiunal 
churches,  with  their  embarrassing 
claims  for  recognition.  We  have  no 
legislative  power  to  prevent  fac¬ 
tions,  secessions,  or  foolish  organi¬ 
zations.  Our  vcry'principlc  of  Con- 
gregation.il  independence  enables 
any  dozen  individuals  who  may  so 
ehoose,  to  designate  themselves  an 
independent  church.  Neither  h.ave 
we  legislative  power  to  disfranchise 
churches  that  have  dwindled  down 
into  inability,  or  proved  themselves 
incompetent  to  grow  into  strength, 
and  that  are  generally  self-assertive 
and  noisy,  just  in  proportion  to 
their  littleness, as  the  (jreatest 
rattUmj  in  the  shell  of  a  nut  is  made 
by  the  kernel  that  is  u  ithcred.  Few’ 
things  are  causes  of  greater  embar¬ 
rassment  and  feebleness  than  the 
unwise  sanctions,  which  personal 
good  nature  too  often  gives  to  such 
cases.  Mere  ecclesiastical  sjdinters 
thus  claiminy  the  character  of 
churches,  confound  the  rights  of 
liberty  with  unwarrantable  exer¬ 
cises  of  it.  There  moral  limits  to 
the  exercise  of  all  rights,  and  when 
these  are  exceeded,  a  just  repre¬ 
hension  is  incurred.  If  the  right  of 
claim  be  indefeasible,  equally  so  is 
the  right  of  refusal  to  recognize  it, 
and  the  right  of  disapprobation  if  it 
be  factious  or  unwise. 

Another  evil — 

SELFISH  CHURCHES  AND  STARVED 
MINISTERS. 

In  rural  districts,  and  in  some 
towns  and  cities,  churches  exist,  too 
small,  and  therefore  too  feeble,  to 


sustain  their  ministers  and  eflicicntly 
to  conduct  their  own  affairs.  These 
arc  really  a  cause  of  weakness  and 
of  rej)roach.  Churches  are  selfish 
enough  to  offer,  ami  ministers  are 
foolish  enough  to  accept,  stipends  lest 
then  the  wages  of  an  ai'tisan,  and 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  supjtort  of 
a  family.  lUmce,  in  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  ministers  of  imper¬ 
fect  education  and  inadccpiate 
power,  men  whom  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  ministerial  character 
tempts  to  this  misery.  Hence,  too, 
the  painful  mendicancy  and  the  still 
more  painful  necessities  of  many  holy 
and  devoted  servants  of  the  Master, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  they  never 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  position 
which  they  occupy.  Who  of  us  is 
there  whose  hearts  do  not  often  bleed 
over  details  of  ministerial  distress 
that  would  be  a  scandal  to  the 
Church  of  God  were  it  not  so  gratu¬ 
itous, — preachers  of  (Tirist,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  pecuniary  difliculties, 
their  hearts  aching  witli  care,  and 
their  children  crying  for  bread. 

Who  of  us,  again,  docs  not  know 
littlofellow  slupsofvcry  godly  people 
perhaps,  preposterously  calling 
themselves  Independent  churche.s, 
and  yet  by  their  hcl|)lessncs.s,  per¬ 
haps,  by  their  contentions,  provok¬ 
ing  the  pity  or  the  scorn  of  all  on¬ 
lookers  ;  and  all  the  while  appeal¬ 
ing  to  other  churches  or  to  benevo¬ 
lent  societies,  for  means  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  this  incongruous 
character.  In  such  cases  neither 
the  church  is  profited,  its  working 
power  economised,  nor  its  subsidies 
beneficially  expended. 

Mr.  Allot!  enters  at  great 
length  into  the  (question  of  the 
supply  of  ministers  to  the  churches, 
and  debates,  with  almo.st  needless 
energy,  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  pulpit.  He  refers  to 
the  two  striking  facts,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ministerial  failures  on  the 
one  hand — on  the  ()thcr,  the  num¬ 
bers  who  find  their  way  into  our 
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pulpith*  who  ha  VO  uo\er  |akssi\l  a 
collegiato  course  of  training ;  hut 
Mr.  Allot!  omittinl  to  glance  njx^n 
another  asj»ect,  the  tnith  is.  Ix'st 
men  do  not  tiud  their  >va}’  to  our 
aeademies,  not  even  the  lK'>t  men  of 
our  eburehes.  The  admission  into 
our  colleges  is  too  ea^v,  and 
sometimes  admission  is  inde- 
(xuulent  of  ministerial  counsel  alto¬ 
gether.  I  have  K'fon.'  my  eyes  one 
sad  instance,  and  on  the  otluT 
hand,  a  resjanisihility  of  a  more 
painfully  solitary  character  is 
thrv^wn  ujHui  the  minister — either 
of  denying  or  atVmning  the  fitness 
of  a  young  candidate.  Many  id* 
our  nohler  young  men  are  tt'rrified  at 
the  ministry,  they  think  they  ismld 
preach,  hut  IWI  the  Lord  s^nt 
them  not  to  manage  Irouhlesome 
ehurehes,  hut  to  preach  the  (Jos- 
pcl,hut  the  two  g»»  together,  so  they 
decline  both;  and  lu>wever  di¬ 
vinely  unselfish  a  man  may  he. 
there  is  little  attraetiun  in  the  pro- 
bahlo  suppt»rt  of  a  (Vmgregational 
minister.  Phere  an*  tV‘w  eminent 
jx>sitions,  and  an  inferior  is  allieil 
too  often  to  the  c*K'rcions  «»f  nule 
men  and  the  poor  inconn*  d«‘|x*n- 
<lent  n|>on  the  pews,  or  the  large 
donation  from  the  green  or  red 
curtained  square  jk*w.  I,  \\ ho  writ»‘ 
this,  Wlieve  in  our  Xonci>nfbr- 
mity  and  Congregationalism,  hm 
this  is  an  aspect  of  the  supply  of 
tlie  ministry  we  ought  to  reganl 
for  ourselves.  I  do  not  depreciate, 
far  enough  from  it,  scholastic  at- 
tainmenU ;  but  it  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  ignorance,  not  to  have 


jkasstHl  a  college  examination,  iuid 
it  is  iu»t  always  a  sign  of  wisdom 
and  fitness  the  wearing  an  unives- 
versity  degrtw  In  a  very  novel 
passage,  expressing  gn‘at  know- 
Unlge  of  the  w*orld  and  much  ad¬ 
mirably  expressed  truth,  .Mr. 
Allon  says,  in  a  tone  of  alann  at 
the  nuniWr  of  degrtvle^s  divines 
among  us  : — 

IMPORT.^NCK  OF  .\N'  EDrc.VTKU 
MINISTRY. 

It  is  to  me  a  very  protentous  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  analysis  of  an 
able  writer  in  the  Putriot,  out  of  the 
1,738  ministers  in  Kngland  last 
year,  430  had  had  no  hnotni  sjH'cihv 
t'dncatioH  Jor  thttr  trork  :  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  for  every 
*JS  students  of  our  colleges  who 
have  become  pastors  in  Fniglaiul, 
there  have  been  23  who  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  ministry  witliout  passing 
through  our  colleges  ;  that,  during 
last  vear,  onlv  30  students  of  our 
colleges  became  pastors,  while  17 
pastors  were  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  is  true  that  our  various 
necessities  retjuire  various  w  orkers. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  even 
every  pastor  must  pass  through  a 
full  college  curriculum  of  from  four 
to  six  years.  In  exceptional  cases, 
men  may  have  an  eminence  of 
natural  gift  which  enables  them  to 
overcome  any  defect  of  education; 
in  other  cases,  a  full  curriculum  may 
be  impracticable  or  unwise.  In 
common  teith  all  Protestant  churchfs 
j'nst  MOM’,  one  of  onr  greatest  practical 
difficulties  is  the  searcitg  of  adequatehc- 
g'ijttd  men;  of  men  not  adcqitatelg 
gifted  there  is  no  lack.  In  every 
church  and  profession  the  supply  of 
inferior  men  is  abundant — men  w  ho, 
w  ithout  any  just  cause  of  reproach 
in  themselves,  in  a  service  where 
])ractical  aptitudes  iwnnot  be  pre¬ 
dicted,  have  mistaken  tlieir  calling, 
and  who,  were  it  practical  for  them, 
would  greatly  promote  their  own 
comfort  and  usefulness,  and  greatly 


rv'Hcvt'  the  ohim'hos,  by  turning  to 
some  other.  No  misuke  onu  be 
more  injurious  than  to  bold  to  a 
virtual  theory  of  the  indelibility  of 
orilers.  which  the  voice  of  the 
Church  and  the  nrovidcuce  of  Ciod 
practically  contradict  Of  course 
the  blame  is  throw  n  njH>n  cin'um- 
stances,  or  upon  a  defet'itre  system ; 
but  where  churches  j»re  absolutely 
free  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors — 
where  no  patronage  or  favour  can 
impose  an  umpialiticd  minister,  anJ 
ao  obscMritu  can  hide  or  hinder  one 
t/na/i/iedf  (his  is  sim^l^  prc^)osterons. 
All  men  cannot  succccil.  l.vcn  w  ith 
men  possessing  actpiisitiitus,  and 
power,  and  industry,  failun'  is  not 
infrcuucnt.  In  every  department 
of  life  it  is  so.  Strom;  men  strncitle 
and  make  no  progress;  men  less 
strong  easily  achieve.  Hut  where 
competition  and  choice  arc  free,  no 
man  can  be  kept  down,  save  by 
himself.  IVrhaps  his  gifts  are 
allied  to  some  Uisipialifying  element; 
perhaps  they  lack  some  qualifying 
one.  The  power  is  there,  but  the 
art  of  applying  it  is  wanting;  and. 
if  it  express  itself,  it  is  in  fitful  ex¬ 
plosions  or  aimless  fori'cs.  .Men  are 
full  of  latent  faetdties  for  whieh 
nature,  has  given  them  no  rule,  or 
no  power,  i»f  expression.  .\s  in 
every  other  department  of  life,  the 
church  abounds  in  gifted  failures — 
in  men  who  ought  to  succeed,  but 
do  not,  or  who  nearly  sticceed,  and 
only  the  more  signally  fail.  The 
cause  is  not  in  systems,  but  in  mett. 
When  all  circumstances  are  favour¬ 
able,  any  man  can  succeed;  a  strong, 
apt  man  will  succeeil  whether  they 
are  favourable  (»r  not.  It  is  true 
that  our  church  system  makes  in¬ 
ordinate,  almost  incongrous,  de¬ 
mands  upon  men,  demanding  ()t 
them  a  combination  ot  qualities 
which  are  rarely  found.  In  this  it 
is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  utiapos- 
tolical.  But  there  it  is  ;  and  he  who, 
having  fairly  tritd  il,  ho$  J'aileil, 
U'ithont  the  slightest  discredit ^  confess 
his  failure — his  misconception  of  (lod  s 
purpose  and  calling,  and  seek  the 


s^crc  for  which  (iod  recsiig  has  en¬ 
dowed  him.  It  is  MO  (me  help  if  m 
brother  to  attempt  txim/y  to  sustain 
him  in  a  failure. 

Yes,  but  then  what  is  the  tWi 
and  the  ivsnit  .*  The  men  who 
sivk  some  oilier  spbeiv  have  al- 
ix'ady  ivst  the  ixdlegw  or  foinida- 
tion,  or  the  denominatimi,  a  ixm- 
siilerable  sum  for  an  t^lucation 
|H'rfectly  useless  to  tlie  ilenomina- 
tion.  Why.  Mr.  IMitor,  in  the 
cvuirse  of  my  Huh*  «'X|H'ri»'nce  in 
preaching  lietx*  ami  theiv  iqH*n  a 
rare  <KYasii'n.  once,  I  reniemla'r, 
when  the  Kev.  Mr.  SteephrhaM* 
was  taki'u  suddenly  ill,  ami  iqHm 
another,  wlu'ii  that  aide  and 
admirahle  man  Or.  I  V'h'inan  eonld 
m*t  be  proeiiretl.  I  t«H»k  the  |H»stN 
of  those  eniinent  persons.  On 
eaeli  invasion  I  was  toniient«sl  h\ 
the  n's(le>sneNS  ami  (idgelting  in- 
dilVeix'iiet*  of  that  bri>(ber,  the 
Ib'v.  i'opliar  ( 'ritieaster.  the  worNt 
listener  I  t‘>er  bad,  but  lu*  never 
gives  me  a  eliaiiee  to  be  lidgt*tt> 
under  liini,  for  lie,  altlioiigli  a  \ery 
rieresk  of  learning^,  lia^,  from  tb«* 
verv  w«*iglit  of  it,  gi>en  up  preiieli- 
iiig  altoge(ln*r,  ami  mov  only  sit** 
ill  judgement  on  tli«>'‘e  o|  ns  wlio 
preaeli.  'I'ln'ii,  iiisteinl  of  tr«*a(iiig 
with  indignity  and  s(‘orn  the  ae- 
eeptable  man,  who  la\s  down  bis 
profe>sion  of  seln»olma'‘ler,  trades¬ 
man,  or  author,  ami  dev*>t»*v  him¬ 
self  to  the  ministry  ami  smvetHls, 
(•light  not  sueli  rather  to  re<'eive 
thanks,  (bat,  without  any  eo>t  to 
the  denomination,  tlu'V  give  (be 
result  of  a  life  sj»ent  iti  graduating 
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in  tliat  larger  and  higher  university 
of  human  nature?  Wc  want 
colleges,  we  want  them,  Honoured 
Editor,  hut  we  want  also  right 
men  in  them.  Meantime  is  it  not 
true,  that  some,  not  altogether 
worthy  of  contempt,  have,  as 
preachers  or  pastors,  never 
passed  the  academy.  Mr.  Editor, 
I  may  say  with  llichard  Baxter, 
“  I  can  ilisgraco  no  university,  for 
1  am  of  none.”  It  has  been  the 
custom,  for  some  years  now,  to  hit 
the  like  of  me  very  hard  ;  there  is 
a  good  man  of  whom  1  have  heard, 
one  Dr.  Spence  of  London;  he  said, 
twelve  months  since,  some  severe 
things  about  the  uncolleged  ones. 
Sir,  if,  like  college  divines,  I  might 
(piote  my  little  bit  of  I^atin,  I 
might  say  with  Horace — whom  1 
like  to  read  as  far  as  I  can  go 
with  him,  although  not  a  school¬ 
man — the  object  of  the  college  is — 

Non  fiinicm  ex  fuljrore 

Sed  c\  fumo  dare  lucein. 

But  this  might  seem  illnatured ; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  one  of 
the  most,  perhaps  the  most  fresh 
and  radiant  orator  at  present  in  our 
pulpit,  came  from  the  coal-mine. 
I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  aphoristic  of 
our  preachers,  who  united  the 
glow  of  a  cheerful  humour  to  the 
radiance  of  a  bright  imagination, 
and  the  compactness  of  a  strong 
expression,  a  soul  now,  alas  !  under 
a  cloud,  was  indebted  to  no  college 
training,  that  two  of  the  most 
successful  pastors  of  largest 


London  churches  (one  indeed  now 
away  to  a  colonial  shore),  had  no 
university  training;  I  know  it  is 
not  the  rule,  but  our  pulpits  con¬ 
tain  many  such  men.  The  crown 
placed  on  the  mere  fact  of  a 
collegiate  course,  is  invidious ; 
and  of  the  men  of  the  past,  what 
were  the  college  attainments  of 
such  men  as  William  Jay,  John 
Angell  James,  or  John  Hyatt,  or 
Theophilus  Jones,  or  Andrew  Kced, 
or  Thomas  Rallies  ?  Why,  almost 

every  man  now  has  as  much  infor- 

• 

mation  as  those  men  had.  A  very 
little  bit  of  Latin,  and  the  very 
fewest  crumbs  of  Greek,  were  made 
to  go  a  very  long  way.  1  do  not 
depreciate  a  college  training,  I 
only  reply  to  the  invidious  depre¬ 
ciation  of  men  sup[>osed  to  be 
uneducated  because  they  hive  not 
passed  a  term  of  college  years. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Allon  has  exaggerated 
his  sense  of  the  evil,  by  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  other  evil  arising 
from  the  absence  of  ordination.  Sir, 
I  think  veryjiighly  of  ordination, 
and  I  would  have  each  brother  set 
apart  very  carefully  by  the  hands 
of  the  pastors  and  the  Presbytery. 
And  no  doubt  in  the  degree  in 
which  we  are  disposed  to  be  some¬ 
what  loose  in  our  conception  of 
the  necessity  of  the  college,  we 
should  be  stringent  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  distinct  recognition, 
and  the  man  should  feel  that,  in  a 
special  sense,  he  is  the  servant 
and  minister  of  God  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days. 

But,  Sir,  in  making  these  free 
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comments,  1  do  not  intend  for  a 
moment  to  disparage,  or  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  Mr.  Allon’s  able 
and  admirable  paper.  I  have  de¬ 
bated  little  with  the  excellent 
author;  I  congratulate  him  heartily 
upon  the  fact  that  in  the  town  so 
near  to  that  of  his  birth  and  early 
years,  when,  in  circumstances  so 
remote  from  his  present  eminent 
position,  he  first  fought  the  fierce 
trials  of  life,  lie  should  have  filled 
a  post  so  conspicuous  and  honour¬ 
able.  His  denomination  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour 
it  can  confer,  and  I  think  he  is 
eminently  a  type  of  the  man  Xon- 
conformity  creates  and  fosters ; 
there  is  no  time  permitted  for  the 
deeper  erudition  of  the  scholar,  or 
the  cares  of  the  author,  but  there 
is  a  calm,  full  flow  of  well  in¬ 
structed,  well  thought-out  talk,  in¬ 
formed  by  the  s])irit  and  the  liglit 
derived  from  many  activities,  and 
committed  to  a  style  strong,  prac¬ 
tical,  clear,  j)ervaded  by  an  even 
good  sense,  language  sometimes 
rising  to  ekxpiencc,  and  always 
lingering  near  the  felicities  of  ele¬ 
gance.  Is  this  out  of  place  to  say, 
Mr.  Editor?  I  tliink  not ;  it  cannot 
be  out  of  place  to  express  admira¬ 
tion  for  one  who  so  worthily  fills  a 
post  of  labour  so  manifold,  who  has 
alike  in  action  and  opinion,  main¬ 
tained  a  character  for  generosity 
ami  breadth.  May  ho  know  yet 
many  long  years  of  a  successful 
and  honoured  ])astorate,  and  his 
little,  wee  manikin,  referred  to  so 
pathetically,  who  first  looked  n|x*n 


the  world  ns  the  father  was  step- 
l>ing  into  the  pulpit »  two  hundred 
miles  away  from  home,  bo  the  light 
and  glory  of  Ids  la.st  years  and  of 
an  ancient  age  1 

After  the  Chainnan’s  address, 
the  business  of  the  Union  shnmk, 
apparently,  to  the  usual  level  of 
dulness,  speech-making,  only,  that 
there  really  seemed  nothing  to  talk 
about;  and,  consiilering  the  usual 
poverty  of  material  introduced,  the 
idea  of  a  Sectional  Division  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Ihdon  seems  siitli- 
ciently  al)surd,  and  ecjually  wrong: 
for,  as  Mr.  Harley  objected,  “it  Is 
widely  dilTorent  in  meetings  of  the 
Ilritish  Association;  one  person 
may  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussions  of  one  section,  but  have 
no  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
another;  but,  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Union,  the  subjects  are  nearly 
all  ndated,  and  few  j»ersons  would 
like  to  fon‘go  the  advantage  of  l>e- 
ing  present  at  all  the  discussions.” 
Of  course,  the  idt'a  is  (juite  unne¬ 
cessary,  impracticable,  and  useless, 
and  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more 
of  the  matter.  Yet  to  me,  a  hum- 
]»le  villagi*  Nonconformist  curate, 
it  was  a  matter  <*f  profound  signifi¬ 
cance  that  a  (leputation  so  im¬ 
portant  from  the  United  Presbytery 
iKTUpied  so  large  a  space  of  time, 
so  that  I  sai«l.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this,  clearly  all  this  is  not 
related  to  the  present  organism  of 
tli(‘  Uongregational  Onion  —  are 
we  oQ’  to  Scotland,  then  ?  Sir,  I 
am  (Congregational  heretic  enough 
to  feel  e.pialiy  U(*ngregationul  be- 
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iieath  a  Presbyterian  type  of  gov- 
eniineiit,  but  not  beneath  the 
Kdinhurgli  Synoil.  Indeed,  >vc 
may  imitate  the  tact  and  method 
of  tlie  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  our  advantage,  and  lutlhing 
could  tend  more  admirably  to  our 
health  and  happiness  than  a  go¬ 
vernment  from  a  Presbvterv 
moulded  ujM>n  our  Knglish  feelings. 
Where  are  we  ?  Whither  are  we 
tending  ?  If  there  was  not  a  grave 
purpose  in  the  intrcHluction  of  that 
Presbyterian  dejmtation,  it  was  an 
ill-judged  waste  of  time.  Hut  it 
was  do  doubt  a  feeler. 

Vet  a  more  innKutant  matter, 
indicating  some  probable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Union,  is  re- 
ferretl  to  in  The  Patriot  (which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
its  opinion);  the  leader  in  77/c 
Patriot  seems  to  point  to  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Union;  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  narrow,  (»r  to  widen  its 
platform  an<l  basis.  The  Patriot 
says  : — 

The  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  a  more  decided  course  should 
be  ad(»ptcd,  when  the  (pialification 
for  nu'inbcrship  should  not  only  be 
distinctly  laid  down,  hut  also  ri> 
gidly  enforced.  The  oidy  question 
IS,  what  shall  the  qualification  he, 
and  wc  trust  the  .\ssemblv  at  Hull 
will  pause  before  resolving  to  divest 
the  Union  of  its  representative 
character.  That  tins  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  giving  increased 
facilities  for  the  admission  of  per¬ 
sonal  members  cannot  be  doubted. 
Our  own  desire  is  to  see  that  ele¬ 
ment  swept  away  altogether.  Let 
the  Union  be  composed  only  of 
churches,  and  its  assemblies  consti¬ 
tuted  solrlv  of  delegates,  whom  the 


churches  thus  associated  appoint  as 
their  representatives;  and,  even  if 
for  a  time  there  should  be  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  attending  its 
meetings  (which  we  greatly  doubt), 
there  would  not  be  any  diminution 
of  its  real  strength,  it  is  hardly 
W’onderful  that  the  churches  have 
not  been  very  careful  about  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  representatives,  when 
those  representatives  enjoyed  no 
privilege,  and  exercised  no  intluencc, 
that  was  not  fully  shared  by  any 
private  member  of  a  church  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  Union,  who 
might  be  present  at  its  meetings. 
Make  the  representative  element  a  rea- 
Hty^  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many 
of  our  best  men  would  cheerfully 
attend  as  the  delegates  of  their 
churches,  and  would  carry  hack  to 
the  communities  by  which  they  w  ere 
sent  something  of  the  happy  in¬ 
fluence  which  they  had  themselves 
experienced. 

is  not  the  i‘i‘]>resen(ative  element 

<d‘  the  Union  a  realitv  alreadv 

*  ^ 

If  it  is  priueipally  compOM‘d  of 
ministers,  has  not  every  minister  a 
re]UTsentative  eharaeter?  who  more 
fitly  and  naturally  nquvvsents  his 
ehureh  than  he?  hlleidions  in  a 
church  are  a  sore.  Is  the  (V>u- 
gregatiimal  Lbiiou  to  he  composed 
of  men  auuually  elected  at  ehureh- 
meetiugs?  \Vl»y,thegn‘ater  num¬ 
ber  of  ebureb  members  know  no 
more  of  the  Union  tliaii  ilid  llowf, 
or  Owen,  or  Watts,  or  Dixhlridge, 
or  CV>ruelius  Wiut<*r,  or  David 
Pogue,  or  Matthew  Wilkes,  or 
llowlaud  Hill;  or  is  it  intended  t<» 
throw  open  the  do(U‘s  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Uiiiiui  to  all  e(»iuers, 
and  so  to  widen  tlie  basis?  May  every 
luemberof  a  Congregational  ebureb 
find  fidmittance.  undelegHted  to  it^ 
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assoniblics,  liaviiig  no  representa¬ 
tive  elmraeter,'  little  knowKnlge  of 
the  aims  and  ends  to  l>e  eontein- 
platod  in  such  an  ass(‘mhly  ?  I 
am  myself  in  favour  of  no  such 
hroad  democratic  platform,  yet  1 
fancy  this  is  something  like  the 
thing  intended  in  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  ancient  Scandinavians 
called  their  Parliaments,  Thimjs — 
hut  what  a  thing  will  this  he  to 
which  every  memher  of  the  church 
is  invited — a  conclave  and  council 
without  any  repn'sentative  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  a  thing  is  not  heautifnl 
to  me;  dear  Kditor,  I  had  rather  a 
narrow*  asseinhly,  based  on  repre- 
aentathni,  than  one  based  on  tin* 
presence  of  jjcrsonal  will.  I  have 
usually  thought  that  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of 
individualism,  and  that  is  what  I 
especially  desire  to  s<*e  developed 
now.  I  fear  the  step  contemplated 
will  change*  the  merely  parliamen¬ 
tary  ami  ventilatory  charaeteT  of 
the  Union;  in  a  machinery,  how¬ 
ever,  which  iniluenecs  so  little, 
much  interest  cannot  be  felt  in  any 
e*ase. 

Hut,  ^Ir.  Kelitor,  I,  who  am  l»nt 
a  very  little  one,  almost  faint 
within  me  when  I  consider  my 
temerity  in  daring  to  pa‘^s  ojanions 
e»n  matters  so  far  abme  me,  ami 
groatlv  fear  lest  1  should  he  the 
means  of  calling  down,  dear  Sir, 
upon  your  honoured  head  some  of 
the  severe  rehukes  of  that  mo.st 
weighty  organ,  the  Patriot^  which. 
1  have  observed  with  grief,  has. 


on  im*re  than  (uie  occasion,  calhHl 
you  pedag(*gieally  to  t)rder.  Oh, 
honoure<l  Kditor,  Ik*  carefid  of 
“  your  walk,”  and  cMpecially  “your 
conversation  ;  ”  “  sutTer  the  won!  of 
exhortation.”  t)ften  when  I  read 
the  Congregational  t<»j>ie,  1  fear  lest 
you  slutuld  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Patriot.  I  observe,  however, 
that  where  it  dm's  not  castigate 
that  able  paper  the  rather  afTwhs 
the  indiflerence  of  contempt.  Sir, 
it  will  be  better  that  you  erase 
passages  from  this  letter  that  able 
organ  might  m»t,  perhaps,  approve, 
lint  we  are  all  ditVering  from  each 
oth(‘r,  and  sometimes  very  qneerly. 
Ah,  Sir,  what  a  breeze  is  blowing 
over  (mr  still  inland  lake,  now 
stirred  by  that  unhappy  and  here¬ 
tical  dt'liveranee  (d’  Mr.  Henry 
.Vllon,at  Plymouth, toiK'hing stain¬ 
ed  glass  and  organs,  and  Mr. 
Hale’s  appendix  in  favour  of  pic¬ 
tures.  “  'I’hen*  was  a  little  too  much 
glare,”  said  Mr.  Allon,  *^and  stain¬ 
ed  w  indow  s  would  efiect  a  wonderful 
improvement.”  'I’hat  is  “a  mark 
of  the  l*east.”  says  the  MorfoU' 
Si'trit — that,  a  temlency  R(»me- 
wards,  say  half  a  dozen  pa|»ers. 

I  who  am  a  stay-at-home  Ixsly 
was  worshipj»ing  the  other  day  in 
(ilasgow*,  in  the  very  handsome 
Ihiited  Presbyterian  church  of  Dr. 
McKwen,  and  I  found  the  windows 
beantifnlly  stained ;  hut  an  organ 
which  had  c«»st  £iooo  crudil  not 
be  used,  'ria*  IVc'^hyter}  ,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  had  no  power  over  staine<l 
glass;  hut  it  could  jirohihit  organs. 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  ia  ccr- 
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tainly  notk'nding  Roniewards.  Yet 
Glasgow  Cathedral  is  full  of  me¬ 
morial  wiudpws,  all  of  the  last  few 
years*  erection.  My  poor  little 
village  chapel  is  full  of  old  tombs. 
I  caiinot  see  the  difference  between 
a  tomb  and  a  memorial  window  in 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  though 
I  can  see  great  difference  in  the 
matter  of  beauty.  Mr.  Dale’s  idea 
of  pictures  and  images  is  not  beau¬ 
tiful  to  me ;  yet  I  remember  that 
a  bust  of  Rowland  Hill  stands  be¬ 
hind  Surrey  Chapel  pulpit,  and  a 
bust  of  Renjnmin  Parsons  behind 
Ebley  pulpit.  I  have  heard  of  a 
deputation  from  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  which  conferred 
with  some  members  of  a  small  re¬ 
ligious  community  in  Holland 
touching  the  organ  disj)ute,  and  a 
Holland  minister  was  exceedingly 
rejoiced  to  liud  brethren  who  had 
no  ourganSy  but  upon  a  little  in- 
ipiiry  he  was  horrilied  to  find  they 
bad  the  vashttfutHts, 

Sir,  1  like  the  cultivation  of  a 
noble  plainness,  but  robe,  and  or¬ 
gan,  and  stained  glass  are  not  Rome. 
'Hie  very  straitest  of  the  Dissenters 
from  Rome — who  arc  also  among 
the  most  simple  and  sj)iritual  be¬ 
lievers — the  Mt)ravians,  have  these 
things  but  they  abide  far  away  from 
Rome.  Tbere  are  noble  organs  in 
the  Ilernese  t)l>erland,  but  llernc 
is  not  in  Rome ;  and  there  is  rich 
stained  glass  in  Kdinburgh,  and  in 
(thisgow,  but  Si'otland  is  not  in 
Rome;  and  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  have  from  time  itnme- 
luorial  wt>rn  the  gown,  but  Non¬ 


conformists  are  not  in  Rome.  The 
cpiarrel  with  Rome  is  deeper  than 
w  ith  these  things.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  a  more  seemly  and 
sensible  style,  and  W’e  shall,  per¬ 
haps,  hear  neither  of  stained  glass 
or  organs.  Yet,  colour,  and  form, 
and  grace,  cannot  be  offensive  to 
Almighty  God.  “  IFoiv  long  tvill 
ye  dwell  in  your  ceiled  House ^  oh 
;/e,  and  my  House  lie  waste?'''' 

But  w'e  shall  soon  be  set  to  right 
upon  all  these  matters.  We  shall 
soon  have  another  Nicene  Council, 
Council  of  the  Oak — Council  of 
Clermont — Council  of  Trent.  It 
is  called — the  summons  is  here 
before  me — “  A  voice  to  all  the 
Churches,  reviewing  their  j‘rcsent 
arrangements,  and  offering  im])or- 
tant  suggestions.”  AVorthy  bro¬ 
ther  Isgrini  has  just  put  the  docu¬ 
ment  before  me,  otherwise  not 
likely  to  reach  my  fingers,  ^'ou 
must  call  your  readers’  attention, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  this  Congress  as 
yet  in  the  clouds.  The  author  of 
this  pamphlet  evidently  seems  deter¬ 
mined  it  shall  receive  some  measure 
of  attention.  He  proposes  to  call 
a  conference  of  persons  who  shall 
have  read  and  have  been  impressed 
by  his  little  book  to  thoroughly 
reconsider  the  basis  of  Church 
order.  The  author  thinls  that  by 
his  publication,  and  by  some  action 
likely  to  arise  out  of  it,  he  trill  he 
able  to  give  cohesion  to  the  different 
sects  of  Protestant  Christians. 
'fhe  giKxl  man  has  enormous  faith, 
and  he  has  a  boundless  lexicon  of 
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crotoljcts  at  liis  oomiiiaiul  wliioh'lio 
lias  rodiiood  to  sonic  order  and 
marshalled  into  a  system  of  Theo¬ 
logy  about  ivhieh  he  has  no  doubt, 
and  a  system  of  ehureli  judity,  a 
constitution  ^vhieh  /n%  at  any  rate, 
is  sure  will  work.  Meantime,  his 
little  hook  is  full  of  topics  which 
suggest  any  amount  of  discussion, 
extending  over  any  length  of  time, 
and  topics  which  all  the  fathers  left 
unsettled,  and  all  the  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  undetermineil, 
his  nimble  pen  has  settled  with 
a  single  llourish — the  haj^py  man — 
hut  will  they  he  as  easily  settleil 
when  they  are  to  he  framed  hy  a 
multitude  into  a  constitution,  and 
when  the  constitution  has  to  work 
— the  dear  simple  sanguine  bro¬ 
ther — does  ho  think  he  will  get 
an  aggregate  of  the  individual 
conscience  in  this  way  I  In  this 
way,  does  he  think  lie  will  bring 
prominently  forward  what  Mr. 
Morley  tittingly  describes  as 
“the  mission  of  the  Church,  the 
bringing  the  world  beneath  the 
rule  of  Christ.”  it  is  a  well 
meant  effort  likely  to  cud  in  a 
wihlering  waste  of  (Vmimittoe- 
dom  and  moonshine.  Tin*  attempt 
is  too  ambitious  to  be  very  useful, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  l»ook  is  not 
kind,  it  is  harsh,  and  especially 
harsh  to  ministers.  Tt  is  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  whipped  syllahuh 
composed  of  Jdymouth  Ilrother- 
ism,  hatred  to  the  ministry,  fd 

Methodistic  fervour  ami  excitement, 
and  special  service  downright  ness. 
There  is  a  strong  democratic 
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plausibility  holding  together  all 
the  Images  of  thelMH>k.  'fhe  writer 
wouKl  have  his  church  governed 
hy  men  and  wiuiuMi  who  have  only 
a  month  or  two  seen  any  inter¬ 
est  in  religiim  at  all.  .Minist(*rs, 
indei'd,  go  for  very  little  with  him. 
The  church  is  a  kiml  of  machine, 
a  hard,  business-like  routine,  and 
]*resides  ovim*  all  the  arrang»*ments 
he  proposes.  Duty  and  rule  leave 
very  little  spaci*  for  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  affection,  or  tin*  aspirations 
of  a  higher  faith.  Of  course, 
the  writer  starts  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  ama/.ing  amount  of 
sectarianism  existing  among  the 
churches.  J  do  not  believe  in  its 
existence  to  any  very  unhealthy 
ext(*nt,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Pusevites,  rivnnmth  brethren, 
Irvingites,  and  J*apists.  I  am 
quite  certain,  however,  from  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  little 
pamphlet,  that  the  author  would 
not  he  wanting  in  a  certain  kind 
of  strong  intolerance  of  senlinn‘nt 
ami  action.  Ohurches  do  not 

of  conferences,  held  first,  bef(»re 
the  members  aregathen*<l  together, 
any  more  than  lav'S  exist  before 
nations — first  the  j«*ople,  then  the 
g«»vernnient ;  so,  I  believe,  all  the 
churches  at  present  i>ill  pursue 
their  way,  each  in  its  life  of  activity, 
and,  in  reality,  pay  very  little 
attention  to  “  A  voice  to  all  the 
(’hurches.” 

Among  tin*  cruiferences  I  there- 
fon*  plac(*  this  conference  in  the 
air ;  again  I  say  it  is  all  moon¬ 
shine ;  upon  the  churches  as  they 
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with  a  liigli  hand.  Have  we  never 


at  present  exist,  the  proposal 
will  have  no  eftect,  there  is  no 
aflection  in  the  hook,  no  kindness, 
the  basis  of  the  conference  will  be 
apparently  to  lower  the  character 
of  tlie  minister.  “  If  a  minister 
cannot  say  with  the  Apostle, 
‘  Having  focxl  and  raiment  1  am 
therewith  content,’  he  onght  not 
to  he  one,  lie  is  a  liireling  and  is 
making  the  ministry  a  living ;  he 
is  not  a  genuine  shepherd  under 
Christ.”  Ihit  docs  this  aj>ply 

more  to  apostles  and  ministers, 
than  to  the  writer  of  this  little 
h<H>k  ?  and  if  the  minister  says, 
I  hit  my  children,  1  should  like  to 
educate  them,  “  You  have  food 
and  raiment,  be  therewith  con¬ 
tent,”  or,  I  could  sometimes  wish 
to  buy  a  toy  for  my  child,  a  token 
of  alVection  for  my  wife:  “Hireling 
shepherd,  you  have  food  and 

raiment,  be  therewith  content,” 
an<l  books,  1  feel  them  to  be 
necessary,  they  help  me  to  help 

others,  “  You  have  funl  and 

raiment,”  and  rest  and  recreation. 
How  often  I  am  wearv,  I  some- 
times  could  wish  a  day  or  a  week 
in  the  course  of  the  year  from 
home,  in  the  liehls,  by  the  streams, 
among  the  hills,  “  Wicked  hireling, 
you  have  fooil  and  raiment,  be 
therewith  content.”  Most  of  the 
l)ook  is  written  with  similar  wis¬ 
dom,  kindness,  and  liberality;  with 
the  writer  all  pastors  are  ilespots, 
aiul  he  thinks  edueateil  elders 
wouhl  Ik*  a  cheek  upon  the  tendency 
«*f  some  pastors  to  carry  things 


heard  of  despotic  deacons  then  I 
Yet,  only  a  short  time  since,  I 
haj>pcned  to  be  in  a  tow  n  in  which 
the  Independent  minister  had  been 
met  every  Sabbath  morning  by  a 
despotic  trustee  or  deacon,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  as  he  entered, 
clenching  his  lists  in  the  poor 
meek  minister's  face,  for  such 
he  was,  and  saying,  “  Don’t  you 
preach  against  me  to  day,  sir.” 
Oh,  ^Ir.  Editor,  despotism  has 
not  always  been  on  the  minister’s 
side. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  little  hoj)e 
from  congresses  or  conferences  or 
unions  at  all,  my  hoi)e  is  in  indi¬ 
viduals.  A  conference  is  a  capital 
whispering  gallery,  a  good  plat¬ 
form  or  ventilator,  it  seldom  does 
anything  ;  it  re[)resses  energy 
rather  than  inspires  it  or 
aids  it ;  —  it  will  usually  be 
rather  the  league  of  the  little 
than  the  voice  of  the  great. 
Congresses  do  not  help  men  usually 
t<>  become  men — they  become  part.'^ 
of  a  hoard j  w  hich  is  a  very  ditVer- 
ent  thing.  “Corporations,”  said 
Sydney  Smith,  “  have  no  soul 
to  feel  and  no  body  to  kick.” 
I  have  exceeded,  Mr.  Editor,  all 
proper  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
but  should  you  desire  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  my  thoughts  on 
some  other  aspects  of  our  Congre¬ 
gationalism  from  my  village  point 
of  view\  ^leantime,  1  am,  your 
constant  reader, 

Elias  Oliovavs. 
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674. 

Colleges,  677. 

The  representative  element, 
()84. 

Cooke’s  Ueligion  and  Chemistry, 

(reviewed),  636. 

Crusaders,  In  the  luiotsteps  of,  597. 

- Taking  of  Jerusalem,  599. 

- Peter  the  Herniit,  603. 

- The  World  oH'  to  Jerusalem, 

607. 

- Modern  Crusaders,  614. 

- St.  Hernard,  (»15. 

- St.  Louis,  619. 

- The  gain  from  the  Crusades,  623. 
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- Negro  emancipation,  507. 
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- Eing  Gelele,  513. 

- The  Amazons,  515. 

Danish  Succession,  The,  337. 

Darbyism  and  Lay  Preaching  in  Ire¬ 
land,  315. 

- Causes  of  the  new*  school’s  suc- 

cess,317. 

- Sandemanianism,  320. 

- Etiects  of  lay  preaching  on  the 

- F^piscopal  ministry,  325. 

Dowding’s  Life  of  C’alixtus  (re¬ 
vie  wed  J,  347. 

“Dramatis  Persome,”  Browning’s 
(reviewed),  361. 

Edwards’  Gospel  History,  Character 
of,  160. 

Ecclesiastical  doings,  228. 

Flcclesiastical  Paw  nee,  An,  565. 

Pmgland’s  Colonial  Policy,  53. 

“  Phioch  Arden,”  Tennyson’s  (re¬ 
viewed),  361. 

Ephraem  Syrus,  35. 

“  Episcopus  vorax,”  223. 

Father’s  memorial.  A,  207. 

Fletcher’s  (Lady)  “  Tlioughts  from  a 
Girl’s  Life  ”  (reviewed),  280. 

P’itzgerald’s  Life  of  Sterne  (re¬ 
viewed),  1. 

FTtzjiatrick’s  Memoirs  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  (reviewed),  231. 

Force  and  Matter,  by  Dr.  Louis 
Buchner,  262. 

Free  prayer,  439. 

P^rouae,  Richard  Hurrell,  Character 
of,  191. 

P'orests  the  lungs  of  the  Globe,  273. 

P’uchs,  The,  349. 

Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  Ite- 
markable  passage  from,  547. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  43. 

Grosart’s  Life  and  Works  of  Sibbes 
(reviewed),  113. 

Holy  Alliance,  the  New  ,  328. 

Houghton’s,  Lord  (H.  M.  Millies) 
Pwms,  172. 

- Moliammedanism,  172-3. 
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lloup^hton’s,  Lord,  1‘oi'ms. 

- /I'he  two  theologies,  17  L 

- The  tent,  ITo.  ■ 

- The  martyrs  of  the  mind,  1 7S.  j 

- The  men  of  old,  179.  ' 

- Good  night  and  good  morning,  I 

181. 

Jcrrold’s  (lllanchard)  (’hildren  of 
Lutetia  (reviewed),  127.  i 

i 

“  Kilmalioc,”  Sliairp’s  (reviewed), 
286. 

Kingsley’s  Roman  and  Teuton  (re-  | 
viewed),  82.  | 

Lange’s  Life  of  Christ,  Character  of,  ' 
160. 

Lectures  on  Language,  Max  Mul¬ 
ler’s,  418. 

Man  and  Nature,  261. 

- In  conflict,  266. 

- Farming  and  gardening,  2(>5. 

- Man’s  j)owerover  nature,  267. 

- ('analization,  276-7. 

Mariette’s  Discoveries  in  Fgy])t — 
the  Seraj)eum,  517. 

- Papyri,  519. 

- Tlie  Memphis  Soutermins,  520. 

- The  written  Valiev  of  the  Nile, 

529. 

Marsh’s  Man  and  Nature  (reviewed), 
261. 

Metaphor,  426. 

Mitchell’s  Exploratory  'four.  Sir 
Thomas,  407. 

M‘Kinlay’8  Tracks  across  Australia, 
4()7. 

Monks  of  Claydon,  the,  310. 

- Knglamf's  religious  quacks, 

310. 

- Character  of  Mr.  Walker’s 

book,  311. 

- Standing-room  required  for 

Brother  Ignatius.  312. 

- -  Plaving  at  monks,  314. 

Monthly‘Tahlet,  4  15. 

More  (’hronicles  of  Carlingford,  618. 

- Hiuh  C’hurch  and  Low  (’hurch, 

619. 

- Can  Rome  give  Rest  ?  653. 

Mountain  of  Languages,  The — Max 

-  Muller,  418. 

- Maty  the  Aryan  root,  119. 


Mountain  of  Languages. 

- Relations  of  Metaphor,  126. 

- Ftym(dt)gii's,  429. 

-  R(H>ts,  434. 

- jC’haracter  of  Work,  418. 

- Extracts,  422-6,  429,  431. 

Napoleon,  the  Dying  Testimony  of, 
1 55. 

Negro’s  Place  in  Nature,  The,  597. 
New  Holy  .\lliance,  'I'lie,  328. 

- Who  inaugurated  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance?  329. 

- The  Einp('rt)r  Alexander  and 

Liberalism,  331. 

- Danish  (piestion,  3.36. 

- 'fhe  three  partitioning  I’owers, 

.340. 

- 'I'he  old  Alliance  resuscitated, 

344. 

Newman,  .fohn  Henry,  182. 

-  His  character,  istj. 

-  Kingslev  and  Newman,  182-3. 

- “  3‘he  Blessed  ARbnso,”  184. 

- Newman  and  Carl  vie,  195. 

- (’alista,  204. 

- Extracts  fn»m  works,  I83*2(>3, 

New  South  Wales,  <126. 

- Population,  629. 

-  W  ealth,  630. 

- Religion,  63.3. 

- Melbourne  and  .Sydney,  (».35. 

Nursing,  I’aris  System  of,  1.35. 

Our  Book  (’i.un 

Lange’s  I.ife  of  Christ  (Dods),  89. 
liange’s  (’onimentary  on  Acts 
((iloak),  89. 

Keil  and  Delit/sch’s  Biblical 
(’oinmentary  (Martin),  89. 

The  Lainhs  all  Safe.  By  Re'v. 

.\.  B.  (Jrosart,  90. 

AVhisperings  of  'IVutli  for  (mmI  and 
His  (ilory.  By  Rev.  (L  B. 
Scott,  99. 

Work  and  Plav.  Bv  H.  Bushnell, 
D.D.,211.* 

Selections  from  Lord  Ba<*on,  211. 
'flioughts  on  the  Eternal.  By 
Re  v.  (\  R.  (iordon,  M  A.,  212. 
'fhe  Story  of  (’any,  Marshinan, 
anel  Wanl.  By  J.  (’.  Marsh- 
man,  212. 

3'he‘  genius  e)f  the  Ge)s|M4.  By 
I ).  Thomas,  I  I.D.,  213. 
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OuK  Hook  Club  : — 

Rest  uiuier  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Koc*k.  Hy  Rev.  John 
Keiinedv,  M.A.,  213. 

Sunday-seliool  IMiotojj^raphs.  Hy 
Rev.  A.  Taylor,  214. 

The  'I'ree  of  Promise.  Hy  Rev.  A. 
Stewart,  GOO. 

From  Dawn  to  Dark  in  Italy,  OGO. 

Ferns  Hollow,  GGl. 

Thorneveroft  Hull.  Hy  E.  J, 
\Vor1)oise,  GGl. 

Shades  and  kk'hoes  of  Old  London. 
Hy  Rev.  J.  Stoughton,  ()()1. 

'rhi‘  Life  of  AN’esley.  Hy  Robert 
Soutliey,  ()G2. 

Lives  of  the  (Rieens  of  England. 
Hy  Agnes  Striekland,  GG2. 

'riieologieal  Works  of  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hinton,  M.A.,  GG2. 

le  isure  Hour,  Ac.,  ^:e.,  GG3. 

Hagenl)aeh\s  German  Rationalism. 
Translated  by  Gage  and  Stiie- 
kenberg,  GG  l. 

Keil  and  Delit/seh’s  Hiblieal  (om- 
mentary  —  The  Pentateueh. 
'franslated  by  Rev.  J.  Martin, 
H.  A — Theological  and  Homileti- 
cal  Commentary.  Edited  bv 
l.ange,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J. 
Gloak,  GGl. 

Mimpriss’s  Gospel  Treasury,  GGo. 

The  Child’s  C\»mmentator  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Hy  Ingram 
Cobbin,  M.A.,  GGo. 

Dr.  Cumming’s  Life  and  Lessons 
of  our  Lord,  GGo. 

The  Chronological  New  'I'esta- 
ment,  GG5. 

'I'ossid  on  the  Waves.  Hy  Iklwin 
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Overlooked  poets,  281. 
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Charlemagne  and  Hildebrand, 
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Thou  and  We,  307. 

Dawning,  307. 

My  Ideal,  308, 

Gregory : — 
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Houghton,  Lord : — 
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The  Men  of  Old,  179. 
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The  Saeraniental  Sabbath 
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Sterne,  l.aurenee : — 
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Taylor,  'I’lioinas  Lbene/er: 

ICxtraets  from  poems,  200-10. 
I'eiinyson,  .Alfred : — 

Lnoeh  Arden  (extracts),  30 1-0. 
Sea  Dreams,  3(>7. 

'fhe  Northern  Parmer,  &e., 
300. 

Vere,  .\ubri‘y  de  : — 

'fhe  soul’s  Waste,  2S2. 

A  (Oiaraeter,  2S2. 

May  (-arol,  282. 

'fhe  Waldenses  ((piotid),  281. 
Pationalism,  2sr>. 

Unity  of  objtrtive  truth,  28o. 
AVoolner,  'fhomas : — 

Mv  beautiful  lady  (extracts), 
30 1 -.7. 

Polo^nie,  La,  ffanpereur  .\apoIeon 
ler  et  la  Sainte  .Vllianee,  (re- 
V it' wed),  328. 

Privati'  Hill  lej^islation,  307. 

-  How  to  j^et  up  a  Hill,  300-101. 

-  Ditlieulties  in  passin^^  103-3. 

Rallies,  'ITiomas,  130. 

-  1 1  is  birth  and  boyhood,  137. 

- 'f ravels,  4(50. 

- Prenehinjj^,  100. 

- C’haraeteristies,  17o. 

- Death  and  funeral,  181. 

- P.xtracts  from  life,  137*08,  172- 

81. 

Uelij'ion  and  Chemistry,  03(>. 

- 'fhe  atmosj)here,  038. 

—  Oxvj^en,  the  world-builder, 

(ill. 

- “  A  wise  Ma.stt  r-builder.”  017. 
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Remains  of  .Vrehbishop  Whately, 
Miscellaneous  (reviewed),  211. 
Rlietorieal  Preaching,  KiO. 

Rivers,  frederiek,  Indt'pendeiit  Par¬ 
son,  73. 

- 'file  book  eondemnetl,  73. 

- -  Slan^'  rht'torie,  73. 

-  I'.xtraets  from  work,  70-80. 

Roman  and  the'feuton,  'fhe,  82. 

-  Keviewetl,  83. 

- -  Kxtraets  from  work,  81-88. 

Sacred  Poetry  of  early  1 '.astern 
('hristendom,  20. 

- Hymns  totlu'  Deity,  22. 

-  Hymnus  An^n'lieus,  23. 

-  fhe  (lenius  of  Hebrew  INatry, 

27.  ^ 

-  I'.jihraem  Syrus,  33. 

- (Ire^MU'v  of  Na/ian/.eii,  13. 

Schiller’s  William  'fell  (ipioted  from), 
271. 

Scot  abroad,  'fhe,  387. 

- 'fhe  Scots  (iiiard  of  Prance, 

3tn. 

- 'fhe  f'reneh  l.eaj'ue,  303. 

- Illustrious  Scots,  300. 

-  f'x tracts,  388-303. 

Shairji’s  poems  reviewed,  280. 
Sibbt's,  Jtiehard,  113. 

- His  birth  anti  eontemiMuuries, 

111-3. 

-  Preacher  at  (irav’s  Inn, 

no. 

- His  death,  1 18. 

i - Pxtraets  from  works,  120-.3. 

:  -  1 1  is  eharat'ter,  123. 

!  - (’omjiarison  between  Sibla's 

and  Haxter,  1 18. 

Spui  j^eon,  (thun  Caliban,  u/iun  Rab- 
shakeh,  \'e.,  1 13. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  1. 

-  His  ancestry,  2. 

-  I'nters  the  church,  3. 

- Preferment  and  marriage,  7. 

- Ctmsitleretl  as  a  jireaeher,  0. 

- His  “  f  list  ram  Shantly,"  1 1. 

-  His  miserable  death  and  burial, 

18-0. 

St  muss  and  Renan,  (’haracter  of 
their  works,  137. 

Stuart,  John  .M’Douall,  Jouiiials  of, 
107. 

Sturt’s  ex|Kdition,  107. 
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Brother  Ignatius  and  his  wild 
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Clerical  Magistrates,  4o2. 
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The  return  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
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Taylor,  Thomas  Ehenezer,  Memoir  ; 
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- ('hildhood  and  youth,  208. 

- Selections  from  remains,  200, 

210. 

Tennyson  and  Browning,  361. 

- Story  of  Enoch  Arden,  361-6. 

- Sea  l)reams,  367. 

- The  Grandmother,  Northern  | 
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